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FOREWORD 


On behalf of the India International Centre, I have great pleasure in 
presenting to the wider public the full report of the Seminar* on 'Social 
Administration in Developing Countries’, held at the Centre during March 
16^21 1964. 

This Seminar has been a cooperative endeavour of the India International 
Centre, the Indian Institute of Public Administration and the Association of 
Schools of Social Work in India. The common concern for building up in 
developing countries a welfare-oriented administrative apparatus in order to 
bring about the social change that is the concomitant of development was 
evident in the active participation in the Seminar by social planners, adminis- 
trators, social scientists, economists and voluntary social workers from India 
and abroad. 

About 150 delegates including 15 experts from abroad took part in the 
deliberations. The U.N. and its specialised agencies extended their cooperation 
by sending representatives. The Ministries or Agencies of the Union Govern- 
ment and State Governments also whole-heartedly cooperated by deputing 
senior officers to attend the Seminar. Thus it was possible to bring together 
under non-gov^nmental auspices a wide range of official and non-official 
knowledge and experience which enriched the discussions in the .Seminar and 
helped in formulating realistic and practical suggestions. 

So far as the Asian countries were concerned, although representatives of 
Afghanistan, Ceylon, Indonesia, India and Thailand only could participate, 
fortunately among the Indian participants there were many who had first hand 
knowledge of the Asian region as a whole. 

I would particularly invite the, attention of readers to the text of the clear 
sighted and illuminating inaugural address delivered by the Hon’ble Mr. P.B. 
Gajendragadkar, Chief Justice of India. His address set the key-note of the 
Seminar. The thought-provoking address given by Shri Asoka Mehta, Deputy 
Chairman of the Planning Commission has also been reproduced in full in this 
seport. The credit for preparing the consolidated draft report of the Seminar 
in an unbelievably short time goes to Professor P.S.N. Prasad, Director, Asian 
Institute of Economic Development and Planning, Bangkok, who was Chairman 
of the Drafting Committee. The Seminar Chairman, Professor V.K.R.V. Rao 
and the Seminar Director Dr. (Smt.) Durgabai Deshmukh gave a significant lead 
and guidance to the Seminar in making the recommendations sound in theory 
as well as practical and realistic. 
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I earnestly hope that the findings of the Seminar will prove useful to 
those concerned in the developing countries of Asia and other parts of the 
world. 

The Seminar working papers and ot^pr documents including texts of 
inaugural and other addresses are published along with the individual group 
reports and Seminar report for wider discussion and application. 


New Delhi 
2.4.1964 


C.D. Deslimukh, 



INTRODUCTION 

DURGABAI DESHMUKH 

. . Seminar Director 

The Seminar on ‘‘Social Administration in Developing Countries’’ was 
organised by the India ■ International Centre in cooperation with the Indian 
Institute of Public Administration and the Association of Schools of Social 
Work in India, from the I6th to the 21st March, 1964 at the India International 
Centre. The Centre took the initiative in this, in keeping with its objectives 
and the interest it has in the economic and social development in the newly 
independent countries of South East Asia Region. 

The Hon’ble Mr. P,B. Gajendragadkar, Chief Justice of India inaugurated 
the Semtnar at 5.30 p.m. on the 16th. Sri Asoka Mehta, 'Dy. Chairman, 
Planning Commission addressed the participants at a plenary session on the 
19th.'' 

Participating Countries and Experts : 

Invitations were extended to the countries in the South Asia region and 
delegates from Afghanistan, Ceylon, India, Indonesia and Thailand participated 
in the Seminar. 

Among the experts from abroad who guided the deliberations of the 
Seminar were : 

Mr. Brian and Mrs. Barbara Rodgers of the Manchester University, Prof. 
Lady Williams of the University of London, Mr. W. PL Chinn, Social Develop- 
ment Adviser, Department of Technical Co'operation, U.K,, Dr. Bertram 
Collins of the University of West Indies, Prof. P.S. Naray ana Prasad, Director, 
Asian Institute of Economic Development and Planning, Bangkok, Mr. S.T. 
Divers, U.N. Regional Gonsultant on Public Admimstration, ECAFE, Mrs. 
Suparb Vissesiirakaran, Professor of Social Administration, Thammasat Univer- 
sity, Bangkok, Mr. A. A. de S. Rupasinghe, Asst. Directpr, Social Services, 
Colombo. Mr. Mohd. Nabi Salhi and Mr. Abdul Wall Sherzoy of itabul 
University and Mrs. A. Tsmartono and Mrs. H.S. Sutarman of the Ministry of 
Social Affairs, Indonesia. ■ 

Specialised agencies of the U.N. like the UNESCO, ILO, UNTAB, FAO, 
WHO also sent their repreesntatives. 

Representatives of the Rockefeller Foundation, the Asia Foundation, and 
United States Educational Foundation in India too attended the Seminar. 
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Over a hundred delegates from among the administrators, plaiiners, social 
scientists, social worke from all over India, with a varied back gronnd 
experience participated in the deliberations. They included representatives of 
Union Welfare Ministries of Education, Health, Home, Labour and Gommu- 
nity Development, Planning Commission, Employees State Insurance Corpora- 
tion, Central Social Welfare Board, and the National Academy of Administra- 
tion. The State Governments were also represented by either their Ministers 
of Social Welfare or Welfare Directors. 

The interest of the State Governments was further reflected in the notes 
they coiitributed on the administrative position in relation to^soclal development 
in their States. 

The theme of the Seminar is of special significance at present, wlieii 
imbalances between economic and social development have been noticed and 
eiSbrts are being made to administer the necessary correctives. One area in 
which a good deal of work has to be done in this behalf is that of administra- 
tion, both in Government departments and voluntary organisations. 

The participants stressed the importance of this Seminar as a significant 
event in keeping with the current international trends. 

In the General Assembly Resolution of the United Nations, of December, 
1961, on Development Decade, national and international institutions, public 
and private— 'have been requested to work for the achievement of the objectives 
of the Decade. One of the objectives is ‘‘intensification of action in the fields of 
economic and social development’’, particularly with reference to economically 
less developed countries. International organisations and national organisations 
are busy taking necessary steps to achieve these objectives. The ‘Tnstitute for 
Educational Planning and Administration” in Paris, “The Research Institute 
for Social Development” in Geneva and the Asian Institute of Economic 
Development and Planning in Bangkok will be making their contribution by 
intensifying efforts in research and training activities and will be trying to find 
out solutions to the difficulties experienced in developmental planning and 
execution of developmental programmes. To harness this international aware- 
ness for meeting the regional and the national needs, corresponding action is 
essential The present seminar has paved the way towards providing the needed 
regional and national counterpart for understanding, assimilating and project- 
ing^ this knowledge. This was evident in the announcement by the India Inter- 
national Centre on the eve of the Seminar of their decision to set up a council 
for Social Development 

The Four Aspects 

The Seminar divided itself into four groups to discuss the following : 

Group I— -Relative Roles of State and Voluntary agencies in the organisa- 
tion of social services. 
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Dr. J.P. Bulsara, , former :U.N. Adviser on Social Affairs, in South East/ , 
Asia, chaired^'this group. 

; ' Group II — The Pattern of Social/ Welfare Administration at .the national, 
provincial and local levels. 

Mr. S.T. Divers, U.N. Regional Consultant on Public Administration, 
ECAFE, Bangkok; chaired this group. 

Group III — Status of Social Administration in relation to Public Adminis- 
.tration. 

Dr. J.N. Khosla, Director, Indian Institute of Public AdminiSiration vvas.-' 
the Chairman of this Group. 

Group IV — International Cooperation in the development of social/welfare 
administration. 

Mr. W.H. Chinn, Social Development Adviser, Department of Technical 
Co-operation, U.K. chaired this Group. 

The Seminar held three Plenary Sessions, one on the 17th, second on the 
i9th and the final one on the 21st after-noon. While the 1st and the last were 
chaired by the Seminar Chairman Prof. V.K.R.V. Rao, the second was chaired 
by the Seminar Co-Chairman, Dr. Bertram Collins of West Indies. 

The main issues for discussion in the groups were sorted out in the first 
Plenary Session. To facilitate meaningful discussion a statement of main issues 
arising from the contributed papers were also circulated among the participants. 
The Groups held 5 sessions each to discuss the issues so sorted out and the 
group reports were adopted at the 5th session held on the 20th. 

The consolidated report of the Seminar was drafted on the 20tii night' and 
21st forenoon by a Drafting Committee headed by Prof. P.S.N. Prasad. The 
final plenary session held on the 2ist afternoon under the presidency of Prof. 
V.K.R.V, Rao, adopted this report with some modifications. 

The working papers and other documents that were circulated for dis- 
cussion at the Seminar have been reproduced in this report. 

Some of the major findings and recommendations of the Seminar may well 
be mentioned here briefly. 

Patterns of social administration in the countries for which informatton is 
available has the following common characteristics : 

{a) No provision exists at any level for established procedure for taking 
an unified view of the entire range of social services with due regard 
to other objectives of national development policy ; 

{b) Education and Health are always established social services and have 



separate. Ministries to. administer ^them, other social services .and 
social welfare ■ services are usually spread over various Ministry 
Departments and the groupings differ from country to country. 

. . Social Welfare Services depend ' considerably on : general adminis- 
trators for the implementation of programmes ; 

# 

(c) Machinery for implementing social services and "especially social 
welfare services and as also evaluation is inadequate ; 

(d) Demarcation of responsibilities at national, State and local levels and 
the extent of decentralisation of administration are uneven both as 
between countries and within the same country. 

Some of these problems and difficulties are due to : 

(a) The lack of a clear social policy and the gaps in legislation and 
programmes; 

(b) The dispersal of services and the inadequate means for cooperation 
and coordination ; and 

(c) The hierarchical organisations and bureaucratic procedures in the 
traditional systems of administration. 

The need, therefore, exists, first for the enunciation of a clear policy on 
social administration, and second, coordination of all efforts of the State and 
the voluntary agencies as well as assistance from the International Agencies so 
as to make optimum use of available resources in manpower and finance in 
achieving the objectives of such a social policy. A national policy for social 
development and planning should be formulated jointly by the Federal, State 
and Local Governments together with voluntary organisations. A comprehensive 
statement of policy for all sectors of social services^ i.e. healthy education, hous- 
ing. community development, labour welfare, social security^ etc, should be pro- 
mulgated as part of national development plans irrespective of any general autho- 
ritative statements which might appear elsewhere, as for example in the constitu- 
tion. Steps should be taken from plan to plan to ensure that consideration is 
given to expression of needs by each of these groups and in respect of each of 
these programmes. 

Considering the importance of a well-defined policy for social develop- 
ment and administration, suggestions have been made that this subject should 
be handled by a separate Ministry in each Government and that it should be 
coordinated by a Committee of the cabinet involving the Ministries that have a 
role in the formulation and execution of such a policy. 

Farther, the Seminar as a whole felt that a separate wing of the national 
planning organisaiion should be set up, to deal with all sectors of social plan- 
ning which will invite the cooperation of voluntary organisations and inter- 
national agencies. 



Gonsideriiig roles ■ of State and volmitary agencies ^ 

Seminar lield the view that the agencies of the State and the voluntary 'orga- 
nisations, no less than the agencies of the State, ought to' participate ■ in 'policy- 
making and these should therefore share as, partners the responsibilities at; the 
level of implementation.^ For this^ it would be necessary to indicate the type 
of services that fall within the cornpetence of non-Governmenta! agencies^; The 
Seminar has made certain suggestions in. this respect {Paras 14 -& 15 of' Seminar' 
Report). 

There is need to provide orientation for all voluntary workers either at 
the field, management or policy-making level. Short-term orientation of 
voluntary workers, board or committee members and like personncfas well as 
in-service training may be done by larger organised voluntary agencies with the 
assistance of the schools of social work according to the varying requirements 
of the agencies concerned. It is necessary to orient the attitudes of the policy 
makers, planners and top administrators and members of local bodies as also 
political workers towards understanding the significance of social services, not 
merely as hand-maids of economic development, but as valuable in themselves— 
for building up human resources and, for bringing about social change. 

The training needs of social workers associated with voluntary agencies 
do not at present get the attention they deserve, as usually only governmental 
personnel are selected for scholarships. The U.N. Regional Training Institu- 
tions and other such institutes are usually cofined to government sponsored 
trainees. They should include the voluntary social workers also who should 
be enabled financially to join the courses oflFered in these institutions. 

The Seminar has recommended that in each country in the region there 
should be a coordinating body for the collection and dissemination of informa- 
tion on aid programmes. Such a body would associate the bonafide voluntary 
organisations with governmental processes for requesting aid in the social field. 
This could be achieved through a Council of Social Services on which Govern- 
ment is represented. 

It is my hope that the National Governments and the international agencies 
will consider these recommendations for implementation. 

The following pages contain a full report of the Seminar. 

# ■ 
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II^UGURAL SESSION 


MARCH 16 , 1964 




ADDRESS' OF WELCOME 


C.D.'DESHMUKH 


Mr. Chief Justice, Chairman of the Seminar, Distinguished' QAicsts and 
Participants, 

It is my pleasant duty to open the proceedings, and I do so by extending 
a very hearty welcome indeed to all of you who have come here in such cheering 
response to oor invitation. One of the principal aims and objects of the India 
International Centre, which is one of the sponsors of the Seminar, the co-spon- 
sors being the Indian Institute of Public Administration and the Association of 
Schools of Social work, is to promote understanding and amity between the 
different communities of the world by undertaking or promoting the study of the 
past and present cultures, by disseminating or exchanging knowledge thereof, 
and by providing such other facilities as would lead to their universal apprecia- 
tion; and then again to undertake, organise, and facilitate study courses, con- 
ferences, seminars, lectures and research in matters relating to different 
cultural patterns of the world, and it is on these two provisions that the pro- 
grammes of the Centre have been based. 

And in working out our programmes, we have received very valuable sup- 
port and encouragement from international bodies like the UNESCO, important 
internal national bodies like the Planning Commission, and since nearly all the 
imiversities of India are the foundation members of the Centre, from the Uni- 
versities and their academic personnel. And it is as a part of the development of 
the programme of the Centre that we are holding this seminar. The detailed 
steps by which we came to this decision will be set out in the report of the 
Director which will follow these few opening remarks. 

I shall not now detain you, except again to thank you all for responding 
o our invitation. , ■ ' »■ - 



SEMINAR DIRECTOR'S REPORT 


DURGABAI DESHMUKH 


Mr. Chairman, Distinguished Participants, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

It is my pleasant duty as the Director of the Seminar to present this 
report to you. At the outset let me join the President of the India 
International Centre in welcoming all of you to this seminar. I 
am aware that the invitees, especially those from abroad, have had 
to overcome many diiBculties in coming here to participate in the seminar. I 
am most grateful for the generous way in which you responded to our 
invitation. I take the willing and generous response of the parti- 
cipants and the sponsoring organisations as an indication of the vital 
interest taken in the subject of the seminar. I would like to add that this 
seminar is not just another item on the agenda of the India International 
Centre. It represents a link in the chain of development, the longer end of 
which, let us hope, is still ahead of us. 

As the President of the Centre has already told you, promotion of under- 
standing and amity among different communities of the world is one of the 
major objectives of the Centre. It is but natural that the Centre should be 
sensitive and responsive to the international trends in the cultural and social 
fields. It is alive to the urge for development that is now surging through the 
emerging nations. It noted with great interest the findings of the United 
Nations surveys of the World Social Situation. It has become increasingly 
obvious that there is a lag between social change and economic development. 
It has taken costly experiments and probing discernments to understand that 
without realising the social potential, the economic gains are apt to prove 
ephemeral. It has begun to dawn clearly on the world’s thinkers that planning 
was not a mere aggregate of fiscal measures, nor was development a mere eco- 
nomic exercise. 

It was nearly a year ago that the India International Centre set up a 
study group on ‘‘Social Services in Developing Countries”. This first step of 
the Centre, though modest in itself, is in keeping with the efforts^ ^ 
been initiated in other parts of the world. The United Nations started working 
on a series of country case studies on planning for balanced social and eco- 
nomic development. They have also taken steps to establish at Geneva an 
institute for research studies in social development with the help of a substan- 
tial subvention from the Government of Netherlands. In Paris, the UNESCO 
Headquarters has supported the establishment of an Institute for Educational 
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Planners. ■ The Economic Commission for Asia and the Far^ East convened in 
Bangkok a conference of experts on social development only last summer. 
More recently, the Asian Institute^ of Economic Development at; Bangkok has 
given a conspicuous place to social development in their programme of work. 
While welcoming these developments, we felt that the work of these interna- 
tional institutions would be far more meaningful if they were fully and properly 
supported by corresponding studies at the regional and national levels. The 
Study Group of the Centre was, therefore, a step in that direction, ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Last September, the Centre also collaborated with the Planning Commis- 
sion in organising a seminar on ‘‘Social Welfare in a Developing Economy’^ 
The Commission had very kindly asked me to be the chairman of the seminar. 
Insofar as I represent the connecting link between these two seminars, I would 
like our deliberations this week to carry forward the thinking of the previous 
seminar. For that reason, copies of the previous seminar’s report are being 
circulated to you. You will find that it was not merely a meeting of social 
workers stressing the importance of social welfare among themselves, but an 
inter-disciplinary forum where economists, sociologists and social workers met 
the planners and administrators for an earnest discussion on the subject 
Instead of taking our stand on the time-worn humanitarian plea in support 
of social welfare, we tried to apply the rigorous and objective tests of cost 
benefit analysis in order to determine the place of social welfare in a developing 
economy. It was agreed that economic rationale of social welfare was no less 
significant than its social justification. It was found that in maximising the 
contribution of social and welfare services to economic development, the orga- 
nisational and administrative levers have to be adequately strengthened. That 
naturally raises the questions of the status and pattern of social administration 
which require fuller consideration. That explains the genesis of the present 
seminar. The Study Group of the Centre also reached more or less the same 
conclusion. 

During the course of the deliberations of the Study Group, we came 
across two major problems. It did not take us long to realise that it was not 
enough to lament the lack of balance in social and economic development or 
deplore the lack of integration between the two. It was necessary to devise 
practical ways and means of striking such a balance. In order to find some 
common guide-lines for the purpose, the Study Group made a start by com- 
piling case studies on developmental planning in India, Burma and Ceylon. 
This line of study will have to be pursued further in order to reach valid con- 
clusions. The second important problem that the Study Group came across 
was the inadequacy of social administration in order to carry forward the 
development of social services, for which various national plans have^made 
sizeable, if not substantial, provisions in recent years. This seminar is the 
^direct outcome of the second line of study pursued by the Study Group. We 
thought it would be far more useful to confer together on this problem rather 
than to make impersonal studies of the subject. 

As I had suggested earlier, this seminar signiSes only a preliminary land- 
mark in the long-term programme of the Centre. I am glad to inform you 


that the India International Centre has decided, oxily last to set up a 

Council for Social Development. This will not only formalise the status of the 
Study- Group and give it a more stable footing, but it will work in collaboration 
with the various international bodies I had just mentioned. The Council will 
indeed be glad to supplement the work of these international bodies with 
appropriate research studies. There are ali;eady indications that some of 
these international organisations might entrust specific research studies to the 
Council. 

I might also mention here the broad areas of research on which the 
Council may concentrate in the near future. Deriving from its major objective 
of social development, the area of social policy naturally suggests itself for 
immediate study. I need hardly stress before this audience that the image of 
social policy in most developing countries is at the moment somewhat faint and 
inarticulate. Our task will be to bring those policies into bold relief and to 
detect the gaps and inadequacies that may exist. I shall not dilate upon the 
other areas of study, such as the process of social planning and the interaction 
of social and economic growth. But I would certainly like to mention the area 
of social motivation which is of great significance to social administration. 
Increasingly the success of social administration is going to depend upon the 
intensity with which they could make social motivation conscious and active. 
We are hoping that during the course of our discussion in this seminar, we will 
certainly be able to identify a few more areas which need further research in the 
context of social development. 

In launching on this programme of work for social development, the 
India International Centre has the benefit of the cooperation of a number of 
governmental and non-governmental orgnisations which are interested in pro- 
moting comprehensive development. Being keenly aware of the importance 
of an inter-disciplinary effort, the Centre looks forward to a co-operative ende- 
avour along with planners, economists, sociologists, administrators and social 
workers. Even in organising this seminar, the Centre has sought the coopera- 
tion of the Indian Institute of Public Administration and the Association of 
the Schools of Social Work. The Indian Institute of Public Administration is 
an autonomous institution which has done valuable pioneering work in 
strengthening the two-way communication between public and administration. 
It has a separate department of social administration which is imparting a new 
orientation to officers under training. They have also begun putting out useful 
literature on social administration. The Association of Schools of Social Work 
is a national organisation for promoting social work education on a sounder 
footing. The majority of the post-graduate schools of social work in India 
are already members of the Association. Apart from rendering valuable 
technftal services to member-schools, the Association is progressively building 
itself up as an agency for interpreting professional social work and social work 
education to the community. As the largest single body concerned with 
training of welfare administrators, we very much value their cooperation. Both 
these organisations were very kind in collaborating with us in various ways and 
more especially in securing the participation of some notable experts from 
abroad. Our sincere thanks are due to them. We look forward to continued 
co-operation with them and other concerned organisations in following up the 


xecommendations of this seminar. 

We are also very fortunate in having the Chief Jnstice . of India, ^ 
Gajendragadkar to inaugurate this seminar. He is well known as a champion 
of social justice. His views on th« relative roles of law and administration in 
bringing about social change have been lauded by progressive thinkers. It was 
indeed very gracious of him to have honoured our request to inaugurate this 
seminar. Shri Asoka Mehta, Deputy Chairman, Planning Commission, has 
kindly agreed to meet us in the plenary session on the morning of the 19th. 

We are also grateful to Prof. V.K.R.V, Rao, who is in change of social 
planning in the Planning Commission, to have agreed to preside over the 
seminar. We in turn promise to place the findings of the seminar before him 
for putting them into practical use in the formulation of the Fourth Five Year 
'Flap. 

I would suggest that the. valuable points made in the major addresses and 
speeches in the plenary sessions are duly taken into the account in our deli- 
berations in the groups. Thereby we would be ensuring that the important 
points made from the platform are properly assimilated in round-the-table dis- 
cussions and are duly embodied in the Seminar Report. 

' #■ 

I do not intend taking up your time at this stage to say much on the 
seminar theme itself. We have already put down our thinking in the various 
background papers that have been circulated to you and we also have the benefit 
of distinguished experts here to give a lead to our deliberations. I need only^ 
say that development is a marriage of detail and perspective : planning provides^ 
the perspective and administration has to provide the detail. So far we 
found that these two attributes have not been properly paired together, iM 
will be our task daring the seminar to suggest how best that could be done. 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


P.B. GAJENDRAGADKAR 


Mr. President and Friends, 

I deem it a great privilege to have been afforded an opportunity to meet 
this distinguished assembly tonight. I must therefore begin by expressing my 
gratitude to the sponsoring institutions and particularly to Mrs. Deshmukh for 
having invited me tonight to inaugurate this Seminar. 

Inauguration of such Seminars now tends to be a modern ritual and the 
only justification I can claim for performing the duties of the high-priest in 
charge of the inauguration ceremony tonight is the wishful thought that perhaps 
by my long participation in the administration of law, I may have secured a 
glimpse of the wide horizon and the very broad frontiers of social adminis- 
tration. 

The expression Social Administration denotes a revolutionary change in 
the aims and objects of public administration. As you are aware, in the 
Victorian era, and right up to the end of the first quarter of the 20th century, 
the governmental functions, even under democratic forms of rule, took a very 
narrow view about themselves. Governmental functions were treated, if I may 
be permitted to say so, to rest on the basis of the policeman’s view, the law 
and order psychology. It was thought that the Government had done its duty 
if it kept peace and order within the frontiers of the country and protected the 
physical borders of the country from foreign invasion. This concept, this 
passive concept, of the functions of a democratic rule was really based on the 
view that the economists preached during those days. 

You have all heard of the famous doctrine of laissez-faire. Adam Smith 
and Ricardo thought that all socio economic relations could be regulated by 
the rule of the market. People thought in the social economic tensions that 
prevailed in society, the struggles that flow from these tensions, should be 
left to adjust for themselves. Individual liberty was treated as a god in itself*- 
You all remember Lord Acton used to say that individual liberty is not a high 
means to an end. It is the highest political and moral end. Basing them- 
selves on loyalty to this absolute regard for individual liberty, philosophers 
like Mill looked askance at the State’s efforts to introduce compulsory primary 
education. Spencer, for instance, felt that if you introduced social hygiene by 
compulsion you are invading the domain of individual liberty. It was in that 


atmosphere, where freedom of contract prevailed unadulterated, and the doc- 
trine of laissez-faire and the rule of .the " market governed ' social economic 
relations, that Government,' though democratic in form, was content to'; take . a 
narrow persfective of ' its functions* .And naturally, corresponding to the 
narrow vision of the democratic- ^ay of life in those days, administration also 
was '.purely public administratioii.,*, ■ 

' Things have changed, because democracy has found as a result of the first 
World War, and more particularly as a' result of the 'Second World War, that 
an ideological challenge of an unprecedented magnitude was posed before the 
democratic way ^of life. Communism came on the Iiorizon of this -\^’orId and 
it was soon tealized by thinking democrats, that, if the ' democratic way of life 
was to survive this tipae, it has to' give up its passive outlook on life,: and that 
■gave birth to the notion of the Welfare State. Democracy then, realised that it 
cannot be content merely with keeping the arena of socio economic struggles 
clear for the struggles to go on and democracy cannot content itself with adap- 
ting the posture of , a passive witness to that struggle. Five giants which face’, 
society had to be conquered by democracy. They were, as you know, poverty,- 
igo^rance^ ^disease, squalor and idleneS‘^:’"^-And''th€»^the“Wallafe^a«tio»-^laM thei 
democrafic wa^’df you’want to stand this challenge of the totali- 

tarian form ^ of government, you must bestir yourself and , put the J 
social welfare idea before yourself : and the birth of this welfare idea hasi 
broadened, the horizon of the democratic way of life and widened its frontiers, i 
.Naturally, as, the frontiers of the democratic way of life: became wider, and thei'l 
horizon that it placed before itself became broader, public administration 
correspondingly became wider and broader. -And so was born the concept; 
that public administration is not merely public administration, it is social 
administration. Public administration, when it , became social in character, it', 
really became a part of social service. And it is in that context that I take ; 
it that the Seminar is going to considar’the problem of social administration. | 

Social administration in this context must act as a revolutionary instru- 
ment in the hands of democracy. Social administration can no longer remain! 
content with living in the ivory tower surrounded Ijy books of rules and rcgi^l 
lations. Rules and regulations are' no .doubt good. They help to introduce at' 
kind of uniformity. They help to avoid vagaries in administration. But rule^^‘ 
and regulations are the servants, not the masters, and social administration 
must, therefore, realise that the cast-iron, wooden approach, which strict 
absolute observance of rules and regulations is apt to generate, is unsuited to 
the demands that democracy makes on the administration today. 

Social administration has to be human i n its app roach. It cannot stand 
on its own dignity, aloof in the ivory go to the fields of 

human endeavour, where social economic problems are being solved in actual 
life. You want imagination in the social administrator today. Social adminis- 
tration from that pomTbf view seems to me like the dynamic law which it is 
my privilege to administer. It is a /social science, a science of spc ial engineer- 
ing, ,l i keJajv„.,.,which is dyn.a.m ic. the publio^mml^^fibn^^ to 

mic, and must develop itself into a science of social engineering. And it is 
from that point of view that the social administrator must cultivate, not the 



abstract specialised mind, but as Laski used to say, v^must develop the 
mii\d that comprehends the problems in all their complexfty^and is able to find 

soTlTfibWffqmlSe^^fo^fi^^ ' ' ^*'’ ' "** 

The challenge is being thrown not only to public administration but to 
the judicial administration as well But we ftiust fall back upon our resources 
and find solutions. The approach must be fle xibl e.wit must be elastic. Inflexi- 
bility and devotion to absolute principles is completely biroTp^^ you 

are dealing with a challenge which changes from time to time. It is in that 
context, I think, that this Seminar will have to consider what problems social 
administration has to face and in what way it can be best met. 

When you talk of social administration, there is one important thing 
which it is necessary to emphasise. If social administration has to succeed in 
this country, our sense of values must be radically changed. Today, fhe sense 
of values in this country unfortunately centres on poliflcal pg\ver, and it may 
be a hang-over from the times when the over us that politics 
attracts the whole attention of the country. Seniority and juniority, import- 
ance and unimportance, significance and insignificance, are determined by 
what I may call protocol considerations. You look at the Warrant of Preced- 
ence and find out who stands where. It is this kind of approach which is 
completely unsuited to the democratic way of life if social administration is to 
make progress in this country. You must attach importance to individuals not 
because they hold high offices, but if they possess, ^richness of experience and 
vision. Therefore, it seems to me that if social administration* *^^^^^^ find its 
ownTlevei in the affairs of this country, efforts must be made to change radi- 
cally this sense of values. 

Social administration has also to b e participan t in a dual sense. A 
social administrator must not stay in his officeTconHned to his room, surround- 
ed by his dead files. A.soQM.adiiUBi.stratp^^ out cheerfully to ihe 

field of action andjhe social... administrator must Vee^ to it that 'he obtains, 
secures, the wholehearted response of the community at large. If our com- 
munity plans and your development schemes, and the whole planning structure 
has not attained success as it should have, it is substantially because the con- 
science of the community h^s not joined the efforts of governmental agencies 
in that behalf. And that is where social administration must bestir itself and 
and must go to the field of huma n endeavour. That is how there must be 
double participation-participaEorTByadministration in field endeavour and by 
the public on implementation of State’s Polices. 

Naturally, that raises the problem as to the relationship between social 
administration as conducted by governmental agencies and voluntary agencies. 
ThSt is an age-old problem. It is somewhat surprising and a disconcerting 
feature of Indian public life to day that voluntary agencies, unofficial agencies 
which thrived during the days of struggle, seem somewhat to shrink, and that is 
because all of us seem to be under the impression that every problem— soci^, 
economic, political, legal— will be solved by the exercise of political power. 
The most unfortunate feature is that the inspiring lead which private agencies 
alone can give to any movement, cultural, social or economic, is not that 
prominent today as it was in the^'‘‘‘aap'^i^eu“T^^ for political 

freedom. 



It seems to me that it may probably be one of the results of the hangover 
of old political struggle. You remember in the old days, when we were fighting 
for freedom, it was our fond belief that we had merely to win political power to 
be able to solve all our social economic problems. And that perhaps is the basis 
why each one of us thinks that political power will solve all the problems. My 
own reading of history is that polMical freedom undoubtedly is essential for socio 
economic revolution, but political freedom by itself does not solve problems. 

It has the unfortunate habit of throwing up newer and newer problems. And 
so, we must cultivate the thought that in order that social administration should 

succeed: in this country, it must receive the ut most c ooperatian. from .voluntary 

effiort. Voluntary effort alone, based as it is on a'sense of dedication, can do 
the work of ‘^path-finding”, if one may call it that way. New* and newer 
^problems arise in administration of social economic policies of a welfare State, i 
^New and newer solutions have to be found from time to time. Case* studies ; 
have to be undertaken. Group studies have to be done. All this can be done 
more effectively, to my mind, by voluntary organisations, by voluntary agencies, 
provided they come into their own, and that is where again your sense of I 
values must radically undergo a change. We must appeal to that class of social 
workers who adorned the public life of this country, just a few years ago, to 
come back into their own, and we must make this broad platform of social 
work available to men of all parties, never mind what his political views are. 

If a person believes in the importance, the significance and the urgency of socio 
economic revolution, he is entitled to come on that platform. Therefore, 
sociaLMministration must by way of self-abnegation refuse 
piudeJn.the..pubIlc of pride to 
voluntary agencies. 

Voluntary agencies naturally will look forward to assistance from 
Gavernment. We all talk about strings attached to help. iSrings should 
not attach even to governmental help accorded to voluntary organisations. 
Voluntary organisations should be left alone to pursue their part. I 

Another problem which this Seminar will have to consider is the problem 
of so.ciaLw,ork. India, it is a platitude which is repeated from 

thousands of platforms in this country, lives innvillages : and concentrating 
your mind and your attention on social economic problems of urban life, will 
give you a completely distorted view of the requirements of the Indian 
situation. i 

How does one tackle this problem of rural development? In tackling 
this problem again you must go back to the common man and secure his 
cooperation. And in doing so, for Gods’ sake do not let us be haunted by the 
old traditional view of assessing the values of all programmes from a financially 
productive point of view. It is a remarkable feature, one notices, that the 
improvement, of backward tribes is;a part of the Home Ministry today. It is 
not a politicai prbBiem. It is not a police problem. It is not a law and order 
problem at all. It is a social prabkin. Therefore, we must give up the old 
idea that problems can be solved by the exercise of political power. We must 
go back to the community at large and adopt some means or other which will 
evoke from that community at large, wlhehoearted, instinctive spontaneous 
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response to our programmes. Socio economic programmes are of siicli impor- 
tance today that unless we are able to solve our problems quickly by demo- 
cratia process, I venture to express the fear that the democratic way of life 
itself is in danger. 

Lord MacMillan, who was one of the eiSinent English Law Lords, once 
said to the English Bar : Gentlemen of the Bar: I know you are very 
busy with yam briefs. Once in a way, may I appeal to you to take your eyes 
oif your briefs and look outside the window of your chambers. The ^common 
man stands in^tlie s treet. If you go about in the streets, and if you ¥ave"a 
little imagination, you will see that in the eyes of the common man there is 
today a big 'question mark. The common man in India may be i gnoran t, may 
be illits^te, but he has become fully conscious of the fact that even hfter the^ 
arrival of political freedom in the country, his lot has not appreciably changed; 
and he asks you and me, each one of us who lives in cities, what lias political 
freedom meant for me ? What does this democratic way of life mean for me. 
And it is that challenge thrown by the silent but eloquent eyes of every 
common citizen in this country, that social administration has to meet today. 
It is to the extent to which we are able to meet that challenge quickly, reason- 
ably, rationally, peacefully, in a democratic way, that democracy will survive 
in this country. 
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I ^ am grateful to 'the India International Centre and the Study Group on So- ' 
cial Services in Developing Countries for having asked me to preside over 
this Seminar, I have no. doubt that looking to the auspices under which 
the Seminar is held and the experience .. and expertise of those who have 
been invited to participate in its discussions, and above all, to the fact that 
Smt Diirgabai Deshmukh will be functioning as Director of the Seminar, 
this Seminar is bound to throw the much needed light on the subject of 
social administration in developing countries. The Planning Commission is 
deeply interested in the subject and I am particularly concerned with it as 
Member in charge of Social Planning in that Commission. I would like to 
begin by saying therefore that we all look forward to the discussions that will 
ensue and the conclusions that will emerge from the Seminar. 

2. In considering this subject, it may be useful to look for a moment at 
the historical background against which has risen this problem of social ad- 
ministration in developing countries. Most of these developing countries in- 
cluding India were till a few years back under one or other colonial administ- 
ration, Their governments were primarily CGiicerned with the maintenance of 
law and order and, in facri with the minimal functioning of governmental 
machinery that was needed for maintaining the continuance of their police 
power in those countries. Partly this meant that the bulk of the administ- 
ration was geared to the functions of a police State and partly it meant that 
no attempt was made to extend the sphere of Government into the field of 
social policy or social welfare. Neutrality, which could more correctly be 
described as indifference to social conditions and problems, was thus a 
dominant- characteristic of the pre-Second World War colonial administration. 
When therefore these countries emerged into political independence and 
took on their own governance, they found that the administration inherited 
by them did not have either the attitudes or the machinery needed for evolv- 
ing and implementing a social policy. At the same time, the political iii- 
dependence that they achieved could have content and meaning only if it also 
mgant tlieir economic and social development. Therefore, all these countries 
declared, practically from the beginning of their independent existence, their 
vital interest in having a programme of economic and social development. 
They were anxious to build up their productive resources, maximise output 
and employment, organise their social services and* embark on a programme 
of social v/elfare in its broadest possible sense. These intentions and aspirations 
found formulation in their Constitutions or their directive principles of State 



policy or in Government Resolutions or other appropriate ways of expressing 

their national wills. 

,( 1 *. 

3. Obviously, for translating these desires into action, not only were funds 
required but also the appropriate administrative machinery. As Government 
had now had both an economic and a sofial role, it was necessary that public 
administration should have added to it two major branches of specialisation, 
namely, economic administration and social administration. Economic admi- 
nistration has on the whole received priority of attention from the develGp- 
ing countries. While one cannot say that success has been fully achieved in 
setting up the economic administration necessary for implementing the eco- 
nomiG role of Governments in the developing countries, there is no doubt 
that a great deal of both governmental and public interest" and thinking has 
gone into this question among the developing countries. The same, however, 
cannot be said of the social role of Governments, in developing countries. 
Moreover, we are concerned in the Seminar particularly with the problems of 
social administration. l am sure therefore you will agree that in my further 
remarks I should confine myself to the questions thrown up by the problem 
of giving administrative content to social policy and development. 

4. First among these problems is that of the pattern of administration re- 
quired for welfare programmes and the manner in which this could be 
linked up with the general pattern of public administration. Under the old 
form of administration, when the main function was law and order, ad- 
ministration was essentially hierarchical, containing within it a chain of conti- 
nuous command ; orders flowed from above and were carried out from be- 
low ; and there was hardly any scope for initiative or independent thinking 
on the part of those who formed the bulk of the administrative staff. More- 
over, those in the administration, whether at the lower rungs of the ladder, 
or indeed even in its higher rungs, had no special interest in even identify- 
ing let alone seeking remedial action, the felt-wants or the social problems 
of the people over whom they held sway as Government. Indeed for the 
successful functioning of colonial administration, a certain lack of communi- 
cation between the people and the administration appeared necessary, so that 
those in authority could not have their administrative wills diluted or weak- 
ened by social sympathy and social contacts. 

All these however have to change completely in a State that goes in 
for social development. Education, health, maternity and child welfare, 
social insurance, cooperative forms of activity, identification of feltwants 
and popular participation in developmental programmes, strengthening the 
weaker sections of the society, imparting social justice to Governmental 
policy, arranging for equalisation of opportunities, paying attention to the pro- 
blems and requirements of the handicapped elements in society — all these ajid 
allied fields and functions now become subjects of administration. They re- 
quire for their successful handling a different pattern of administration from 
that appropriate for a law-and-order and la issez faire State. Thus the new 
tasks of social development require bringing into the administration a great 
number of functional specialists as compared to the normal run of generalists 
who constituted the previous administration. It also meant the giving of 



more place for initiative, research, and independent thinking on of 

those engaged in the implementation of social service and social welfare 
programmes even thongh they constituted a part of the governmental ma- 
cbinery. It also required the establishment of an intimate communication 
between the people and the Government not only at the national levels but 
also at all local and functional leveS so that the social programmes undertaken 
met the felt-wants of the people and also took into account the special re- 
quirements and limitattons and the action to be undertaken to meet these re- 
quirements. So a new pattern of administration has to be evolved which 
will give importance to expertise, professional training, research, communi- 
cation, decentralisation and a considerable degree of initiative in the hands of 
local officers. In fact, we will find examples in many developing countries in- 
cluding my own, of this kind of welfare administration that has been set up 
in the fields of education, health and social services. It will be worthwhile 
for the Seminar to discuss the pattern of such a welfare administration and in 
particular, the respective roles of researcfa, communication, decentralisation 
and professional requirements in its functicning. 

8. The more difficult problem is that of linking up the pattern of welfare 
admimstration with the normal pattern of governmental administration which 
hitherto had rested mainly on law and order. It is true that in a political 
democracy, law and order problems are somewhat different from those which 
are faced in a colonial or totalitarian administration. Nevertheless, administ- 
ration of law and order does involve a pattern of administration more conti- 
nuous in its historical content even after the advent of independence. To 
this extent, therefore, the problem of linking up into one integrated and hierar- 
chical chain both orwelfare administration and law and order administration, 
still remains to be solved. We in this country have attempted a solution of 
this problem by our programmes of community development, by our building 
up of Panchayat administration, by our designating the Collectors of districts 
as the principal welfare officers of their districts rather than as mere main* 
tainers of law and order. The extent to which the Indian attempt at integrat- 
ing welfare administration and general administration has succeeded is a sub- 
ject on which I am sure you will have a lot of discussion. All that I can 
venture to say on the subject is that this integration has not yet really taken 
place in a fundamental sense. The problem of combining integrated area 
control with functional controls extending beyond the area has not yet been 
solved satisfactorily. As is it is, there are several chains of command that 
differ functionally and do not get fused at any one point ; and they involve 
both specialists and generalists. Non-official advisory committees or mixed 
committees of officials and non-officials have been used to link up welfare ad- 
ministration with general administration, but their functional success still ^re- 
mains to be evaluated. We are all looking to the Seminar for light on this 
most intricate problem of what should be the suitable pattern of welfare ad- 
ministration in relation to public administration. 

6. I may however place before you some of my tentative ideas on this 
subject of integrating welfare administration with public administration. I 
would suggest that an essential condition for doing this is the creation 
within its entire administrative machinery of the attitudes and knowledge 



suited to the requirements of the new State in the developing countries with 
their emphasis on social justice and balanced economic and social development. 
One way of achieving this perhaps would be to give much greater importance 
to social science subjects in the examinations which are held for the re- 
cruitment of Government officials at the higher levels. This, however, if it is 
done at the initial recruitment levels, may*" keep out of the administration a 
great deal of intelligence and talent found in those who may have taken science 
and other allied subjects for their university studies. At the same time, it is 
important that the^ k personnel in the new administration must be suitably 
oriented towards understanding and applying the new policies enshrined in 
the social developmental State. I would suggest three steps for theachive- 
ment of this objective : 

(1) The training that is provided to members of the different higher 
services immediately after recruitment should be particularly orient- 
ed towards their acquiring both knowledge and understanding of 
the problems of social policy and social development with which 
they have to deal in the course of their administration. 

(2) A certain proportion of recruitment in the administration at inter- 
mediate and even higher levels should be outside the normal run of 
administrative services. Talents developed outside government insti- 
tutions, and in fields pertaining to one or the other category of so- 
cial development, would have a catalytic effect on the administra- 
tion if they are brought into it. I would even go to the length of 
suggesting that perhaps it may also be useful if there was a certain 
free flow created and maintained between public administration on 
the one hand and universities and voluntary agencies for social 
welfare and other professional organisations that are concerned with 
thinking and acting of problems of social development, on the 
other. 

(3) Social administration should be given a co-equal status with econo- 
mic administration, defence administration, and public administra- 
tion. Conditions of service should broadly speaking be the same 
for all these branches of administration and there should be room 
at the top for people functioning in any one of these branches of 
administration. The old Indian Civil Service was built upon the 
theory that a competent generalist could also become a specialist. 
It is necessary in the new pattern of administration that v/e are now 
trying to build up, to study the principle that a competejit specialist 
could also become a good generalist. The administrative positions 
right at the top, in the last analysis, could only be held by the 
generalist. 

If, therefore, those who are functioning in the social administ- 
ration section of the governmental machinery do not get a chance 
to reach the topmost positions in the Government administration 
because they are specialists, their^ always remain in 

ferior. Hence I think it is worthwhile examining the desirability of 



the principle that a good specialist with proper orientation, could also 
. , become, a good generalist 

7. Finally, there is the very important problem of estabiisMog the appro- 
priate connection between the State and the voluntary, agencies in organising 
welfare services. ■ Welfare services have historically been ' built; up by volun- 
tary agencies. This has been so both in the developed countries as well as 
in the developing countries. It is only as the nature of Government changes 
and the law and order State becomes replaced by a welfare State or a social- 
developmental State, that welfare services become an important part of Go- 
vernmental s^vices and therefore a subject of public administration. Even 
when this happens however, there will always be a place for voluiftary agen- 
cies in the performing of welfare services. In fact, it must be so because 
some of the factors required for the successful organisation of welfare services 
cannot be obtained through a Governmental machine, however, well oriented 
it may be in the philosophy and psychology of social development. Almost 
by definition, a Governmental machinery will have built into it an impersonal 
element and an element of bureaucracy as well as a reluctance to deal with indi- 
vidual or social cases except in terms of general rules. It is only a volun- 
tary agency that can have the flexibility, the passion and sense of dedica- 
tion, the sympathy and understanding and the willingness to deal in individual 
and human terms rather than in general and bureaucratic terms, all of which 
are required for both identifying welfare problems and taking steps for dealing 
with those problems. I have no doubt in my mind that in any State that 
wants to go in for a programme of balanced social and economic develop- 
ment, even as there is a private sector in economic development, there should 
be a private sector in social development. The vital diiTerence of course is 
that the private sector in social development is more superiorly motivated than 
the public sector, while the opposite perhaps is the case in economic field. 
The other vital difference, and it is this that causes a great deal of difficulty, is 
that whereas the private sector in economic development generates its own 
finances, that in social development has to lean upon both the public and the 
Government forits finances. Finances from the public are becoming less available 
and the voluntary agencies have to turn more and more to Government for their 
funds. This in turn imposes upon them an increasing measure of control by 
Government administration. The more this happens, the more inhibited is 
the character of the agency and therefore the less becomes the special contri- 
bution which these agencies can make to social development. What we 
need therefore is the spelling out of a new code of administration where not 
only implementation but even thinking may be done by one agency while 
financing is done by another agency. This is not easy. The difficulty is 
increased by the fact that under our democratic Government, the financing 
agency is responsible to Parliament. We have sought to deal with this pro- 
blem in India by setting up autonomous or semi-autonomous organisations, 
not within Government and at the same t^e not quite outside it, which have 
been entrusted wuth some of the tasks of social development, though they get 
their finances from the public exchequer. An example for such an organm- 
tion would be the Central Social Welfare Board. Bpt we all know tmt 
this Board has its own problems. Historically of course this problem of 
functional autonomy combined with financial dependence has been solved in 
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the field of Uaiversity ^ where universities retain their autonomy 

not only in respect of action but also in respect of thinking and yet draw 
the^ bulk of their funds from Government. How far it is possible to extend 
this concept to other voluntary agencies in the field of social development is 
a subject on which perhaps it may be useful for the Seminar to focus some of 
its attention. I myself feel that this is a very complex question where opini- 
ons of different character can be held with equal validity and moral fervour. 
All the same, there is no doubt we have to evolve a pattern of organisation for 
voluntary agencies which would on the one hand ensure the continuance of their 
voluntary character and on the other, enable them to receive a substantial as- 
sistance from the public exchequer. 

8. You will see that the problems facing your Seminar are many and 
complex. Your task, however, has been made a little less difficult by the 
many comprehensive and competent papers that have been presented to you. 
You might also find some useful material in the Report of the Seminar held 
by the Planning Commission on social welfare in a developing economy, copies 
of which have also been circulated to you. Above all, you have your own vast 
personal experience in the matter of social development as also the many 
years of thinking that you have devoted to this subject. I am justified there- 
fore in expressing the confidence that out of your deliberations, both we in 
India as well as those in other developing countries will be able to get not 
only some light but also some guide lines for action on this most complicated 
problem of social administration in developing countries. 



,;j, N. KHOSLA: 

Mr. President, Mr. Chief Justice, Shrimati Durgabai Deshmukh, the'' Chairman 
of the Seminar, Fellow^participants and Friends, 

On behalf of the Indian Institute of Public Administration, it is my privi- 
lege to extend a warm welcome to the participants to this unique seminar which 
is perhaps the first of its kind to discuss the problems of social administration 
of the region represented. ^ National development plans, on which most of the 
developing countries of Asia have embarked upon in recent years, have greatly 
extended in scope and scale the responsibilities of their Governments for econo- 
mic development and for provision of social and welfare services. As a result; 
social administration today covers a wider area of complex activity than before. 
Vast new spheres of action are developing in fields of community services like 
Health, Education and Housing, Social Security and schemes of welfare for the 
weaker and disabled sections of the community. The new diverse and expanding 
functions of Government in the social fields have posed innumerable administra- 
tive problems, the problems of programming, staffing, coordination, speedy 
and efficient service and review of results. They have also thrown into sharp 
relief the relationship between voluntary organisations, state agencies engaged 
in social and welfare services and the normal machinery of Government. These 
are vital though complex problems to which the seminar will obviously devote 
much of its time. While I am confident that the discussions at the seminar will 
be exciting and rich in rewards, I should like to draw the attention of the dele- 
gates to two specific areas of crucial importance. In the first place, to me 
social administeration represents a field in which the bureaucratic and the pro- 
fessional forces often contend strongly against each other and their balancing 
calls for great ingenuity and imagination on our part, if the pace of develop- 
ment is not to be slowed down on account of imbalances between economic 
programme and schemes of social and welfare services. 

In the second place growth, strengthening and enrichment of viable socio- 
economic communities is not possible without the creation of institutional 
framework in which the individual can develop and fulfil himself. Flans of 
national development must therefore be geared to the welfare both of the indi- 
vidual and the community, realising that ji^ce, liberty and equality are the 
ultimate goals of all social actions. 

India has enshrined these basic principles in her Constitution, and 
has placed in her national plans of development, a significant emphasis 
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on the reduction of inequalities, progressive rise in the material and 
soc^l standards of life and amelioration of the underprivileged. If 
the developing countries of South and South East Asia have to pro- 
gramme towards ever increasing material and cultural standards of life, 
social administration must find its rightful place in the edifice of Government. 
The tone and texture of social administration is, as time passes by, going to 
have an increasing impact on the quality of the public administration 
of the country. The welfare state has made headway in many European 
countries, but to the teeming poverty-ridden millions of South Asian countries 
it is a ray of new hope and aspiration for survival. The contents of social 
and welfariJ programmes, do not generally find their way into political or party 
controversies. Furthermorg, the beneficiaries of social administration are the 
people, and social administration has of necessity to show greater consideration 
for their felt needs and sentiments than public administration proper. This has 
set in motion forces to bring about a fundamental reorientation of bureaucratic 
attitudes. The process of change in the attitudes has already begun and I hope 
that despite some inertia it will extend its frontiers and grow in depth. The 
point I wish to make is that in your deliberations, it will be worthwhile to keep 
in view the healthy influence wMch social administration can exercise on public 
administration in general. 

May I, in extending once again my cordial welcome to you all, express 
my fervent hope that you will find your participation in this seminar both fruit- 
ful and pleasant. 
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GREETINGS 


W. H. CHINN 


"Mr. President, Mr.. Chairman, Ladies and Gendeiiien ; Fortunately 
for all of us, I do not have to make a speech, and I could not, even 
if I wished to, compete with the speeches we have already heard. But I am very 
glad of this opportunity to say how honoured I am to have been invited to this 
important seminar on social administration in developing countries. I am par- 
ticularly grateful to Mrs. Deshmukh who with her characteristic persistence 
managed to succeed in persuading the British Government that my presence 
here might be an important part of technical assistance ! 

That this seminar is important is evident from the distinguished list of 
delegates which the sponsors have gathered together. I would, however, like to 
stress that it is of vital importance in the modern world, as every country is 
in the process of rapid change, and^is is by no means confined to the so-called 
developing countries. ^ 

Social administration is a subject to which many people pay lip service, 
but for which in many countries, there is no clearly defined pattern. In my 
country, for example, there is certainly a most elaborate organisation social 
services and we are often wrongly called a welfare state. But with all that, it is 
extremely difficult to distinguish a definite pattern of social administration. In 
fact, the study of social administration in universities and schools of social 
studies is only just becoming a slightly respectable discipline. I hope, therefore, 
to be able to learn from the experience of countries like your own, which are 
able to consider socialism against the background of planned development. It 
is in this aspect of planning which I think the developing countries are more 
fortunate than the long established countries, like my own, with traditions and 
vested interests and all the paraphernalia. This seminar is very important to 
me, if I may be allowed a personal note, in that I spent many years advising 
a number of developing countries on the social aspects of development planning. 
This is a very difiBcult task in the face of the over-riding desire in all countries 
for rapid economic development. 

I am now, as the President said, adviser on social development to the 
department of technical cooperation in Britain. This department is responsible 
for channelling technical aid in all fields to any developing country which re- 
quests such aid. It operates, for example, a number of technical assistance 
schemes, such as the special commonwealth assistance plan for Africa, and the 
Colombo Plan in South East Asia. It is not responsible for large scale capital 
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aid but concentrates on the provision of expert and professional staff of all 
kinds and of providing facilities both in Britain and in the countries themselves 
forlraining. In the courseof myjob, I have been privileged to visit many 
countries and over the years have been encouraged by the increasing attention 
being given to the human element in developing economies. There is no need 
to empiiasise to an audience of this kind that there is still a very long way to go 
before social development receives that degree of attention and resources which 
will enable It to combine effectively with economic development and political 
progress to the full benefit of mankind. I venture to suggest, and I hope this 
will be brought out in the seminar, that progress in the social field depends not 
only on political decisions, but much more on the availability of informed and 
trained practitioners in social administration. But we can at least say that 
social administration is now being seriously studied and this seminar should 
help us to clarify our ideas and give direction to planning for overall develop- 
ment. In this effort, no country can afford to be self-sufficient, We have all 
a great deal to learn from one another. In fact, in this, as in so many other 
vital issues, international cooperation is essential. My country through its con- 
tribution to the U.N. and its specialised agencies, and through technical 
schemes, such as the Colombo Plan, is prepared to help whenever asked to do 
so. In the field of social administration perhaps the training of administrators 
is the most important immediate problem. Britain has already in a small way 
provided training facilities in this field. Such help can be extended as the 
demand and the number of requests for social administration training increases. 

But, Mr. Chairman in conveying the Jteetings of my country to this semi- 
nar, I would like to confirm our willingness to help in this field as well as our 
desire to learn. In fact, these two processes are complementary. 


BERTRAM COLLINS 

Mr. Chairman, Distiagulshed Visitors and Friends : 

I am very happy to bear greetings to the East Indies from the West Indies. 
I have had to come half-way around the world to do so, shortening my life by 
half-a-day, travelling much more swiftly than Columbus did when, by an error 
of navigation, he found Jamaica while looking for a route to India. 

I bring greetings from the West Indian peoples, who, perhaps more than 
any other in the western hemisphere, have a high regard and affection for 
India. We have a number of things in common. We share a period history 
which happily evolved into memiership in a commonwealth of free nations. 
When the sub-continent of India became independent m 1947, we celebrated 
too. For we realized the great event meant to us and to all nations yet to be 
born, that the structure of the world’s society, and the balance of the worlds 
economy, would lose forever the hierarchical bias that had marked colonial 
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days. Soon we reaped, as <^ers did, the fruits of your struggles. We are 
grateful. 

Our greetings are special, however, because of a parsonal link with India. 
People whose grandparents came frQm India and other^parts of South Asia 
populate many of our West India territories. To my own noted country, 
British Guiana, there came between 1840 and 1920, a ferry of over a quarter of 
a million Indian nationals. Their descendants form the largest group in British 
Guiana and are evra more numerous in Trinidad. They can bring to all our 
cosmopolitan territories their gifts of good citizenship which will make our 
independence, like yours, a triumphant success. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I bear humble greetings from my part of the 
world, as from a small democracy to the world’s largest practising democracy. 
We have watched, with an admiration bordering on awe, as you embarked on a 
new task after independence, no less a purpose that the vindication of every 
man’s right to a full and happy existence, through the combined and dedicated 
efforts of State and of voluntary activity. This great task, so well advanced, 
gives encouragement to the smaller nations of the so-called third world, not 
least to the tiny West Indies. 

Long ago the West Indies was described by a famous visitor as an 
‘imperial slum’. We did not know which was more regrettable, the adjective 
or the substantive. 

But today as independent, prospering nations, we are pulling ourselves, 
up by variations of ‘operations bootstrap’, and with the help of other nations, 
including former colonial powers. Like India and the countries represented 
here, tonight we seek by all means consonant with democracy to improve the 
living standards of all our peoples. As such, effective social administration is 
a central concern and it is pursued vigorously by the State, by industry and by 
volunteer organizations, who share, at least a common determination to better 
the conditions of all our multi-coloured peoples. 

We can learn much from you in these efforts and perhaps, our different 
scale and background, our different routes to similar objectives, might have 
given us insights and experiences, which, with the pleasure of men returning 
with gifts to the East, we can offer you. So I look forward to participating 
in this seminar which, I know, will be pleasant as well as fruitful, and I hope 
that friendships made at this remarkable International Centre will be valuable 
and lasting. 

I thank you. 
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N AR AYANA PRASAD 


Mr. , "Chairman, La^s and Gentlemen ' ' ■ : I ; ' feel very ' honoured^to 
have this opportunny of bringing tQ. this seminar the greetings of 
an international institution of the U.N., the Asian Institute for Economic 
Development and Planning. I have come here to symbolise the great 
interest of that institution in the outcome of the thought that this 
seminar is likely to contribute. In the Institute, where we have the res- 
ponsibility for training the middle and senior level Government officials of 
various epuntries in the EG APE region, we have been trying to emphasise 
in a large measure the importance and the great significance of social plan- 
ning as a complement to economic planning. Social planning is a very wide 
concept, embracing many aspects of planning, and social Administration is 
one of those aspects which would make for the success or failure of social 
planning as a very valuable complement to economic planning. This social 
planning is important because the right kind of social planning makes econo- 
mic planning adequate and meaningful. And the absence or the wrong 
kind of social planning will make even a fairly successful measure of eco- 
nomic planning a failure and a frustration. You may have a lot of economic 
planning and quite a good deal of economic growth and yet may 
fail to achieve social contentment and social well-being. Apart from this, 
as the very perspicacious Chief Justice, who, as a generalist has seen the 
precise point, which many doubtful specialists might fail to see, namely, 
that at the end of all economic planning, there must be a matching of wel- 
fare and well-being and that sense of contentment in the people, and if we 
fail to secure that we would have planned in vain. Now the reasons why 
economic planning with a great deal of show of success may still fail in the 
end to make people happy is either because the rate of growth of the eco- 
nomy is not commensurate with the rate of growth of the needs and the 
demands of the community ; or that there is a lot of growth and yet that 
growth does not produce by proper distribution and by proper accessibility 
to the poor amongst the community to the needs and the welfare that they 
expect to get out of that planning. Now, in a country like India, we have 
had a fair measure of success in economic planning interpreted in the limit 
ed sense of planning that follows a certain amount of careful investment of 
resources mobilized in the financial sector. But we still are very far indeed 
from a point where that growth of the economy and that careful mobiliza- 
tion of the financial resources would lead to the contentment and the 
wellbeing that is the last rung of any effort in economic planning. It 
seems to me that if we have ever to achieve that measure of success in 
oiTf planning, whatever economic planning has so far been achieved, has 
to be smpiemented by a great deal of social work, by a great deal of mobi- 
lizatioi#of the resources and manpower that we have. We have always 
talked about mobilizing and yet I think,, in my view, not quite succeeded 
in mobilizing. The reason for this is, I think that for planning to be 
effective and successful, it has to transcend the limits imposed by a purely 
financial kind of investment that is possible for us to undertake. It has to 
go on to the realm where investment of human resources in terms of time, 
work and effort have to be put in a variety of activities that will lead 
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tO' a very rapid and a' very substantial growth in ■ the output of our eco- 
nomy. Therefore/it is at this point that the social worker, who is ablgj to 
iiiobilise that kind of effort over and above . the financial mobilisation, be- 
comes ill a sense a key factor in either the success of ^ our planning or its 
eventual failure. 

I have been attracted today to. a small paragraph in the latest issue of 
the TIME magazine, which highlights a sm.ali story ' about the excellent con- 
tribution, of the voluntary worker, the social worker, in magnifyiiig the 
output ■ of planned activity in . one of the African countries. The TIME 
magazine, as you know, is not usually, very generous in the compliments' 
it pays "to stories in under-developed countries, and if it does pay it, it 
mult be really a very good story indeed. Now the story is this. This ' is a' 
story relating' to Tanganyika, a country which has a leader who: comes: 
closest to the Gandliian type of leadership in Africa. And in that country, 
says the TIME magazine, by mid'1963, the Government's 250,000 dollars 
investment in self-help, which we here call voluntary worker social work, 
had yielded an estimated 2,500,000 dollars in product. That is a magnifica- 
tion by 10 times of the investment, the kind of magnification which we 
ardently hoped we would make possible through our comniimity develop- 
ment planning in this country. Perhaps in some cases we have succeeded, 
but still we have to succeed in numerous other cases to justify such a tri- 
bute. The result of this are— 10,400 miles of roads, 166 clinics, 368 schools, 
267 village halls, 308 dams and 515 works. At one tiny village a man dug 
up 500 ant eaten pound notes and brought them to Mirara who promised to 
build a bank with that money on the very spot. 

Now, I have read the story out to you only to show how much volun- 
tary work and voluntary effort can add to whatever small magnitude of 
financial investment that a plan can produce within its own economy. I 
believe very ardently that unless, with the help of our voluntary workers 
and with the idealism that they can generate, which is perhaps far more 
important than the taxes that the big businessmen pay or fail to pay to the 
development of an economy, we supplement this financial investment 
and planning with this enormous social enthusiasm that we ought to be able 
to generate, I am afraid we will not succeed in establishing a welfare state and 
we will have then to face the challenge of a drift to a more authoritarian 
direction of our life and our freedom either from the right or from the left, 
as the very distinguished Chief Justice had suggested in his own speech. 

Therefore^ to my mind in the coming decade or two or more, the social 
worker, the voluntary worker, the man who is willing to lay down his time lor 
an hour or two or more each day, is going to be the key factor in the success or 
the failure of our efforts to build a welfare state and a socialist state. There- 
fore, your deliberations in regard to the nature of this social administration, 
are an essential element in determining whether that key factor would be 
established in this country and in other countries under conditions of freedom, 
or will fail to be established. It is in this country still that we have an aroma 
of a past which was imbued with idealism and a desire to help the fellow 
beings by sacrifieng one's own time. And we look to the social workers to 
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mobilize again: in a , m and a very big way to prodnce :&^^ 

necdisary to supplement whatever financial investment that we can mobilize. 
Therefore, you are indeed beginning deliberations of more or less of an epoch- 
making character in terms of the future of planning. And as a man directing 
an Institute for economic planning, I need nSt tell you that my interest in the 
study and the kind of things that I look forward to learn from deliberations of 
this kind is of the utmost importance not only to me personally, but all efforts 
that we are undertaking in the Institute which is just newly set up. This kind 
of effort calls for the most close collaboration with the social scientist who 
must work out the right kind of social priorities and social objectives. The 
social worSer who generates enthusiasm and labour and is indeed the key 
factor in this effort, and the administrator whose attitudes have to chanp to 
one of cooperation and working for the desired objectives rather than working 
as has been rightly observed in the spirit of protocol, in the spirit of political 
power, in the spirit of authority — which must give way to team spirit and 
cooperation with all that are interested in achieving the great objectives of a 
welfare state* 

Therefore, I have the greatest pleasure to be with you and to have the 
opportunity of watching you deliberate. Even if those deliberations may not 
immediately lead to the kinds of successes that we look forward to, I look to 
this in the belief that this is the way along which we have to move if our plan- 
ning has to be really a leap from the doubts and the suspicions and fears which 
it is now generating. 


VOTE OF THANKS 


M. S. GORE 


Mr. President, Mr. Chief Justice, Dr. Rao, Mrs. Deshmukh, Ladies 
and Gentlemen : It is with a sense of privilege that I rise to move this vote 
of thanks— vote of thanks to the speakers of the evening, to you as guests, 
and then to the many participants representing different organisations and 
Governments. 

I begin with our honoured chief guest, the Chief Justice of India. We 
have known you. Sir, as an eminent jurist, but the impact that you leave with 
us today is not merely of the perspicacity of a jurist or even the profundity of 
your stature, but that of an ardent social thinker, who has a deep sense of 
social Justice. We are grateful to you for giving us this particular advice on 
the eve ©f this seminar. 

Of the many points that you put forth, there is one, at least that will 
leave an indelible impression on our minds. You will remember that at no 
time has it been in human history and is it likely to be that the exercise of 
political power or even mere economic development, be a substitute for initia- 
tive on the part of the individual and a sense of responsibility on his part. We 
are mosf grateful to you, Sir, for giving us this advice. 
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I also thank Dr. Rao for the very instructive guidance that he has given to 
us. Having known him for many years, I know that he never takes addresses at 
public meetings as mere ceremonies. And in his characteristic fashion, h£ has 
gone on to analyse and also to provide his own ideas of how we might go about 
meeting the problems that he has put before us. I am sure that the various 
groups that will meet will find at mast two or three points in each of their areas 
to ponder over. It may seem a little out of the way to thank the Chairman 
of the Seminar, but knowing how busy he is as a Member of the Planning 
Commission and with his other multifarious duties, I think a special word of 
thanks is due to him. 

May I also take this opportunity of thanking our friends from* the U.K., 
from the West Indies from Thailand, from the Asian Institute of Economic 
Development, who have brought us words of greetings, words full of wit, 
thought as well as guidance. 

I would like now to state that having launched this seminar, we now 
depend upon the quality of its participation for the success that it will achieve 
and when I read out to you the type of participation that we are going to have, 
you will have no doubt left in your mind as to the achievements that we might 
expect from it. 

We have 15 individual experts invited from abroad ; 

Mr. & Mrs. Brian Rodgers from the U.K., the Manchester University. 

Mr. W. H. Chinn, again from the U.K. 

Prof. Lady Williams from the London University. 

Prof. Narayana Prasad from Bangkok. 

Dr. Bertram Collins from the University of West Indies. 

Mr. & Mrs, Divers : Mr. Divers from ECAFE and Mrs. Divers in her 
individual capacity. 

Mr. Abdul Wahi Sherzoy from the Kabul University. 

Mr. Mohemmad Nabi Salhi again from the Kabul University. 

Mrs. Suparb Vissesurakarn from Bangkok. 

Mr. Sayon Ratanavichit from Bangkok. 

Mrs. H. S. Sutarman from Indonesia. 

Mrs. A. A. des Rupasinghe from Ceylon, and 

Mrs. Atikaizmartone from Indonesia. 

We are grateful to all these gentlemen and ladies for having accepted our 
invitation to attend and participate in this Seminar. 

Apart from the individual participants, we have representatives of 
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international oi-ganisations including the Ecafe, the Unicef, the I.L.O., the 
U.NjT.A.B., the W.H.O., the Unesco, F.A.O., the Asian Foundation^ the 
Rodrefeller Foundation, and the United States Education Foundation in India. 

From within the country there are representatives of Ministries and 
agencies of the Central Government— the Kucation Ministry, the Commu- 
nity Development Ministry, the Ministry of Labour, the Ministry of Home 
AflFairs and the Planning Commission have been formally represented and we 
have also representatives of the Central Social Welfare Board and the National 
Academy of Administration. 

Apart from these, we have about 21 representatives of State Governments 
and among these are four Ministers for Social Welfare — one each from the 
Governments of Maharashtra, Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh and Mysore. 

Finally, we have more than 30 experts who have been invited from 
within the country. They are drawn from administrators, educators, social 
workers, planners and social scientists. 

On behalf of the organisers of the seminar, I would like to extend a very 
hearty vote of thanks to the various organisations and the Governments who 
have made it possible for these individuals to join us in our deliberations. 
Thank you. 



ADDRESS 


ASOKA MEHTA 


I am grateful for the kind and generous words with which' I have been intro- 
duced to the 'Seminar. lam glad to have had the benefit of the disciissions' 
that have taken place so far on this subject of mutual concern, ‘social 
administrationl 

2. Ill the early stages, the term used to describe the government apparatuS| 
was ‘administration’. Perhaps, somewhere in the 30’s or in the 40’s the term ! 
was transformed into ‘public administration’ ; the idea being that administration;| 
had to be responsive to the needs and aspirations of the people. We have nowii 
reached the next stage where the term is sought to be transformed into ‘social ^ 
administration’ ; we recognise the need for identifying and giving firm shape 
to the deeper content of what the people want and the direction in which the) ; 
people wish io move. This is a legitimate transformation. As was pointed ^ 
out by the Chief Justice and also by my colleague, Prof. Rao, not only should j 
a particular segment of the administration be treated as social administration, | 
but all areas of administration should take on a significant social content I > 
agree with those who have suggested that social welfare in its broadest sense> ! 
is the end product of all that administration attempts, in a sense, it provides . 
the final yardstick, the ultimate justification for ail the efforts that we put in. 

3. History indicates that the urge for liberty proved to be a revolutionary 
and dynamising factor ; the urge for equality proved to be an equally revolu- 
tionary and dynamising force. The question, however, is this : to what extent 
does the urge for fraternity have the same inherent power ? Those of us who 
are the standard bearers of social welfare and of social solidarity will have to 
show that the approach of fraternity can be as powerful a stimulus in evoking 
popular responses, as the other major forces in history have been. 

4. I recall someone who said many years ago to a group of students that the 
French revolution was triggered oflFby the concept of liberty ; the Russian revolu- 
tion was sparked by the concept of equality, and the Indian revolution — in which 
we were then engaged under the leadership of Gandhiji — was iii^pired by the 
concept of fraternity. Perhaps, the same theme requires to be re-emphasised : 
can this concept of social solidarity become a stimulus strong enough to foster 
the whole process of transformation, involving not only economic development, 
but also far-reaching social change ? As it happens, many areas which are 
economically eroded are also socially eroded. How does one reverse the 
process ? There is no doubt that the process of transformation will be greatly 
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accelerated if one could introduce into it this element of social conservation ; 
economic development would become less costly and more purposeful if it 
could be backed up by social conservation. 

5. But how do we go about it ? Two difficulties emerge with which I am 
sure you are familiar. Many projects of economic development are techno- 
logically conditioned, that is. the technology determines the amount of invest- 
ment, the kind of administration and the related inputs. The result very often 
is that in any plan a certain proportion is allocated initially say, to power 
projects, then there is escalation on the cost and the requirements for complet- 
ing those power projects go up. If additional money is needed, the demand, 
the thrust of these projects is so obvious and so strong that it gets the needed 
response ‘from the planner and the administrator. On the other side, the social 
sector is weak ; it is essentially a decentralised sector that requires a great 
amount of organisation. It requires a great amount of other kinds of input, 
things tend to break down, and when imbalances emerge, the social services 
sector stands to lose for two reasons. Firstly, because the more organised and 
the technologically more powerful sectors have certain built-in devices which 
help them to move forvvard. Secondly, the section of the administration 
concerned with the social services — whether they be official or non-official 
agencies— has not been geared up sufficiently and the results have been 
disappointing. Unless the social services sector generates this kind of constant 
pressure, this kind of an assertion, then the natural argument will be that they 
are not in a position to deliver the goods, they do not have the confidence and 
they are not willing to assume new responsibilities- Therefore* the sector 
tends to get neglected, not because of any kind of a prejudice, put due to 
failures in implementation and leadership. The electrical engineer, for 
example, is able to provide leadership very easily, because the technology gives 
him the necessary basis. But to provide leadership in the social services 
sector, an entirely different kind of resource is needed, an inner resource with 
moral and intellectual attributes— quite different from those needed in building 
a steel mill, a power project or a modern transport system. 

6 . We are agreed that the voluntary agencies and the State agencies will 
have to work in cooperation. But here again, it is not enough just to leave 
things with such an unqualified statement. Perhaps, in some directions the 
voluntary agencies will have to initiate pioneering services. They will carry 
out pilot projects with a view to gathering experience, collecting relevant data, 
drawing significant inferences and, ultimately, withdrawing from those 
activities and handing them over to the State, because perhaps the State is the 
best body to administer ‘normal’ services. Elsewhere, the State must be willing 
to withdraw, because in certain situations voluntary agencies would be better 
abre to bring about the kind of popular responses needed. After all, when a 
State does something, the response also is upto a point established. It cannot 
inspire the kind of ethico-cultural response that is needed ; ethico-cultural 
responses are most likely to come with voluntary efforts. 

7. A parallel reference has been made to the role of the public and private 
sectors in industry. Even in industry we are going to discover that there will 
be no clear dichotomy between the public sector, which is entirely public and 
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the private sector, wMcli is completely private. There Is going to be a great 
amount of inter-penetration and approximation, with m Qmetglng esprii d" corps 
among those called upon to manage these establishments. ;■ A, shared ' outloOk 
and a community of understanding has'to emerge, if these two sectors are to 
fulfil the responsibilities' assigned to |hem. In the same way, there will have to 
be varying measures of inter-penetration and approximation in the 'administra- 
tion, the more so because public administration will not be transformed into 
sociaradministration at the grasS' roots level, where ' necessarily it has to be 
socially oriented.' The acid test as to whether an administration is fiiMlIing 
the requirements or not, will have to be applied at the grass roots level. 

8. Very ofter at the grass roots — particularly in areas where the administration 
has to develop the social orientation — one notices that there are great cultural 
differences. Many of us sitting around this table are in a sense citizens of the 
world. We share to a great extent many cultural traits. We have our different 
cultures upto a point, but I think what w^e share in common is almost as 
important and as significant as that which differentiates us. We may come 
from different and varied backgrounds and from different disciplines, but 
in spite of that^, we have a common idiom and a common style. But when we 
go down to the tribal peoples and to the socially under-privileged groups, as 
Gurudev Tagore pointed out, many centuries exist side by side in India. The 
world talks of co-existence in space ; in countries like India, and in many 
countries of Asia and Africa, we co-exist in time. And when one lives with 
people with different levels of culture, it is necessary to have that human 
sympathy understanding, the desire to transform them. But in seeking to 
transform them, one should not destroy things that are meaningful to them ; 
instead, one must be willing to assimilate aspects that would strengthen the 
universal society we are trying to create. 

9. How does one go about doing it ? It calls for a great amount of social 
sympathy and understanding on the part of leaders of social thought. But no 
such revolution can be brought about by asking the administrators to become 
missionaries. Instead, the missionary spirit has to be part of the social ethos 
itself, and this inspiration has to come from the real leaders of the people, not 
necessarily the politicians. In a country like India, there may be 10,000 or 
20,000 such persons who could be described as the 'apex leaders’, and their 
way of life and thought, their approach and understanding will determine to 
what extent the administration can become a social administration. Every- 
where today, whether in the developed countries or in the developing countries^ 
there are very few people who can provide this kind of direction, persons who 
can make fraternity meaningful. It depends to what extent there is inside 
them today this sense, what we in India call the dard, the ache, to feel that 
there is a profound crisis, a crisis which can only be overcome by psychic 
responses of the right kind, what I have termed the pro^ss of 'social 
conservation’. 

10. Upto a point the crisis involves economic, political and administrative 
considerations. But, to a great extent, it is as a matter of ethico-cultural 
considerations. The question is how far those of us who are devoted to social 
welfare, to whom fraternity is the over-riding purpose in life, how far ^shall we 



be able to generate and foster this ethieo-CBltiiral urge iii the world today, give 
it a sense of urgency and sharpen its edge. I think it is a matter to which 
nvre thought needs to be given. ■ 

11. Then again, I suggest— this applies to most of the developing countries, 
but more so to a country like India, became of our overwhelmiog problems— 
that we are bound to suffer from shortages of a variety of inputs. There are a 
variety of inputs, material, technical and capital ; there is going to be a 
considerable shortage of these inputs. If there is a shortage of capital or 
technical rnpiits, they cannot be overcome immediately. But it should be 
possible for a country like India— or for any country with a certain cultural 
background and a cultural continuity— it should be possible to make this 
social inifiit, that is, creating a climate where people can work in improving the 
social texture and in introducing a measure of social elasticity. I believe the 
voluntary agencies have a major role to play in this process of social conserva- 
tion because given a little support, they would be able to generate this kind of 
snowball of progress. The input demanded by them will be so little and the 
output generated by them will be so great, because they can mobilise some- 
thing which does not require technical competence or capital investment. All 
it requires is tapping the human imagination, human sympathy, human sensi- 
tivity and making us in the process more of human beings than we tend to be. 

12. The whole state or condition of under-development is a stagnation, a 
social strati tication, that has led to debasement of humanity . Our efforts must 
be directed to opening up human character and permitting it to resume its 
natural form. In the process, a great amount of energy and power will be 
generated which requires very little of input. The main content^ of social 
welfare workers is that social welfare can be a mighty input of dev^pment and 
that the existing distortions in society can be removed with little effort. They 
would then be able to introduce into the whole process of development a new 
element of strength and vitality.. 

13. There is only one area in which I would like to emphasise my disagreement, 
yiz, the statement that social welfare workers are feeling frustrated. If they are 
feeling frustrated, there is no hope left. Those who should function as counter- 
frustration squads have no right to feel frustrated. In the name of frustration, 
each one seems to be staking out a demand, that just cannot be met. How do 
we reduce the claims and how do we augment the resources ? That I think is 
the core of the problem of planning and development. In trying to see that 
the two sides of the ledger somehow can be made to balance, I fully sympathise 
with the social welfare workers whose claims have been neglected in the past. 
But I feel that if they join the queue of the claim makers, they forfeit the right 
to be called social welfare workers ; they, as it were, forfeit their raison d'etre.. 
To the extent that they cease to be mere claim-makers, but choose to augment 
the variety of claims that are being made, they open up the magic dimension 
which will make existing inputs much more fruitful. Instead, their canipaign 
should be ba^ on '‘give us a little and wc shall release the hidden ingredient’'. 
It is important that social workers make a clear and purposeful statement of 
their plans and programmes. Planners and administrators— unless they arc 
men without vision, understanding and humanity— will come running because 
the social worker has something to offer which is going to make their tasks 
much easier and more meaningful. I have no doubt that we have in our 
country a wealth of experience, talent and dedication, and at this critical hour, 



we shall need to draw on their cooperation, goodwill and direction. 

14. There is only one point on which I would like to say soniething before I 
end : I do not feel attracted by the idea of a ■ Ministry for Social Welfare. I 
think the whole Government needs to be organised broadly into three sectors : 
one dealing with security,, /.e. defente and home affairs ; the other dealing with 
economic matters and the third dealing with social services. ' There should be 
three distinct authorities , responsible for coordination in these ' broad areas of 
Government: grouped directly under the Prime Minister at the apex. Social 
services have become as important a segment of Government as security ' or 
economic development. If there is just one Ministry of Social Services ' either 
the Ministry will become so monolithic that it will not be able to a«Meve very 
much or it will become as ineffective as the fifth wheel of the coach. Social 
services present a problem of coordination and direction, but above all, I think 
it is not so much a problem of administration as it is a problem of ethos. 
Administratio# will respond to the ethos which is created through the 
universities and through work undertaken outside the Government If the lead 

the rhythm in social welfare is to be set by people inside the administra- 
Tion— in this, I may be right or wrong— -it will cease to be social welfare. The 
administration has to learn how to adjust and accommodate itself to what is 
being achieved outside. The primary achievements have to be secured by the 
v®untary agencies, in the academic institutions and in the ethico-cultural field. 

15. In a country like India, social welfare in its broader sense takes on a far 

deeper significance than in most other countries. In Great Britain people talk 
in terms oi^ocial welfare ; in France, they talk of social well-being and of 
social sec*ty ; but in India, when we talk of social welfare, we must also 
think of national integration. There are so many elements in India, elements 
that can either be left to fly apart or be woven together into a seamless fabric 
or garment. In the past, most welfare actMties were identified with those 
traits in our social and cultural life which tended to separate people rather than 
unite them, sueh as religion and caste. Today, the whole unfolding of social 
welfare should ensure that people no longer think of themselves as fragments 
but as part of a larger and integrated community. Perhaps, people are now 
becoming more continental in outlook, a German ceases to think of himself as 
a German and considers himself a European ; a person ceases to be a Belivian 
and thinks himself as an Ar|erican ; Nigerians or Rhodesians now consider 
themselves Africans, this is a phenomenon which is sweeping throughout the 
world. One has to think of social welfare as something which aims at trans- 
forming, it has the transcendental urge in it, in the sense, that it raises you 
above the earlier, narrower loyalties and moves you forward to newer, deeper 
and to more inclusive loyalties. By this definition, social welfare is a process 
of social conservation, widening loyalties and of national integration. I tWnk 
this invests social welfare with an immense responsibility and excitement, and 
an immense urgency and relevance. ' # 

16. I said earlier, social workers have the ipght to be impatient, but they have 

no right to feel frustrated. I am sure that by your deliberations, you will 
bring to your task a sense of healthy impatience which is combined with under- 
standing and analysis. You will also help to remove the frustration that exists 
partly because of the faults of the administration and partly through the 
intractability and intransigence of the Indian situation. ^ 


H 
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SEMINAR CHAIRMAN’S CONCLUDING REMARKS 


I am sorry that owing to an engagement I accepted before, it was not possible' 
for me to fake full advantage of the seminar and participate in all the detailed, 
group discussions. But I am^glad I was able to return in time to JbC ; present' 
and to take part in the discussion of the report which has now been adopted. 

To my mind, the holding of this seminar, even more, if I may say so, 
than the previous seminar,— the last seminar we held was on social welfare in 
developing 'economy’. But this seminar on social administration in a developing 
countries, the holding of this seminar to my mind should mark a red-letter 
day in the organisation of social services in this country. I find that the recom- 
mendations which have been made are all on a concrete level and I also feel 
that they are based on experience, on study and it should not be difficult in 
due course to take action which will result in the implementation of these 
various recommendations. I do not think any of the recommendations arc 
outside the reach of practical politics. It may take some time. Some of the 
recommendations may take a little more time to get implemented than some 
other recommendations. But I think what is important for us to realise is that 
social services form an extremely important part of the contents of the society 
we want to build. I have found myself in the course of the last few months 
when I have been handling this particular subject in the Planning Commission, 
that while everybody is prepared to pay lip service to the objectives of social 
services, when it comds down to brass-tacks in terms of resources that are made 
available, then social services do not figure anything in the same manner as, 
for example, 'material’ services. When there is an emergency, if any cut is to 
be imposed, almost invariably the cut falls on the social services not on the 
'material’ services. This is something in the last few months, I have become 
very familiar with and I find also when I go round, the officials incharge of 
social services are rather helpless in this matter ; and I would even go to the 
length of saying that even the Ministers wffio are in charge of the social 
services, find themselves somewhat helpless in this matter. That is because, I 
do not think we as a society have really fully recognised the place of social 
services in our social order. From that point of view, for me it is a very good 
thing that a body, where you have got government officials. State minist^s, 
internationally reputed experts, voluntary agencies and intellectuals, that such a 
very important seminar should have asked for a clear enunciation of social 
policy, a statement to be included in the plan, I certainly propose to follow that 
particular recommendation. We will have to find some method to determine 
as to what should be the content of such a social policy statement ? In what 
way we should try to bring it in the fourth plan documents. So far we have 
been talking m terms of a socialistic pattern of society. We have been talking of 
reducing concentration of economic power, diminishing inequalities of wealth, 



and income and so on, maximising employment etc., etc. Well, it may become 
necessary to try and put in one more clause among the objectives of planning, which 
sliciild be, what you may call, social planning or planning for the establishment 
of certain standards of social services in the country. 1 think from that point 
of view I would like to endorse that very important recommendation and we will 
have to think how to get the material for it : whether we should have informal 
discussions on it : whether we should have another seminar on it, or a working 
group on it, or an informal meeting. But I think it is very important for us 
now to start thinking in terms of what would be such a policy statement; 
because it should be something which, as I said, should inspire people. At the 
same time it should be something which we ought to be able to implement in 
a generation. Anything that goes beyond a generation has absolutely no 
psychological value. Even a generation is too long. It has got to be some- 
thing w^hich we can reach in the course of 10 years or 15 years, and the 
moment we say that, we will find that we will have to think in terms of priori- 
ties, there will be discussions, there will be conflicts and so on. But I think it 
is important, if people corresponding to the kind of persons wdio have consti- 
tuted this group could get together and work out their tentative ideas as to 
what should be the constituent items of a comprehensive statement, a clear 
statement of social policy to which reference has been made in so many para- 
graphs. Here we could also get assistance from international agencies, the 
kind of tilings which have been set forth in international documents, the kind 
of things that have been set forth in resolutions in other developing countries, 
and developed countries and so on. 

The second thing wliich particularly I should like to mention, and one in 
which I am deeply interested as an individual, is the question of voluntary 
agencies. I have absolutely no doubt in my mind that we cannot solve the 
problem of social welfare and social services in this country to the extent that 
we want on the basis of governmental agencies. And if I may say so, I think 
the problem we have in the field of social welfare is the problem of the volun- 
tary agency. How do we strengthen it ? How do we make it possible for 
voluntary agencies to get good workers ? How do they recruit good workers ? 
We find, for example today, we have got a very good organisation, the 
Ramakrislina Mission. Everyone knows what a very good social service agency 
it is. But if you ask them, they corfiplain it is extremely difficult for them to 
recruit workers. Now, recruitment of workers : We had, as I said before, 
the Servants of India Society, the Servants of the People Society, the Deccan 
Education Society and so on. I rather regret that the seminar has not made 
any reference to the possibility of setting up or attempting to set up such an 
institution or bringing together a band of workers who will say, in the field of 
soeial welfare, or social services, they are prepared to spend a certain amount 
of time. Now the whole question is how do you get social voluntary agencies 
strengthened ? How do they collect money ? How do they keep on a "supply 
of people from outside the ranks of paid and professional workers. Then what 
should be the relationship of the voluntary agency to the Government ? All 
these are, I think extremely important problems and for the first time I have seen 
in these various paragraphs a discussion of the issues that arise and the sugges- 
tions which have been made for dealing with these issues. m 



; .What;. 'I would Jike to be this.; , To- . the' extent that it is 

' pos.sible,..! should .like to. go all out to give m.ore and more importance in the. 
field o.f social services to voluntary agencies. ' - 

The third thing that I want to ijiention is - again a very important thing, 
and that is about a. whole. new class .of civil servants, who have come into 
^istence, w.ho are called professional social workers. I am not' only thinking 
in terms, of. those who work in the narrow field of social welfare, but also the 
large.!' fl.eld.' of. social se.rvices ill. general. 

,-. I think itvis a very good thing that the seminar has ^ discussed . the pro- 
blems of what one may .call the professional -or fulltime social workto, people 
, who work in 'the social services. ^ I think -it is extremely important ., that their 
status .must be recognised, their position' must be guaranteed and you want to 
.. draw the best talent into this .particular branch of administration.. . Because in 
. .the last. a.naly.sis, w,hen a Se.creta.ry sits round in a' committee, or a.ny ;organisa- 
tion, the persona! equation is extremely important. Tlic more competent a 
. '. spokesman for the . social services in 'Government, the nio.re effectively the social, 
s-ervices get represented in the budget and in policy making and so on. So I 
'think we have got to go all out to get the best men, People should think 
that the best job to go in for is to go into the field of education or health, or 
social welfare etc,, rather than merely to go into the .field of either manage- 
ment, indiistriai management or defence or general public administration. 
Some kind of a motivation must be there, some kind of an atmosphere must 
be created. I think the seminar hasWone well in emphasising the importance 
of the status of social workers in public administration. 

The last thing that I wanted to say is this. I think it is also a very good 
thing. What has not been done so far, is to bring in international aid 
agencies into the thinking that we are doing on the developing of social services 
within our own developing countries, and in this thinking bringing in the 
interiiationalagencies. It is important not to ignore — I am putting it as mildly as 
possible-"the voluntary agencies. Quite often, as you know, under the U.N. 
Charter, U.N. agencies cannot give any support unless it is asked for by the Gov- 
ernment of the country. You will find this in every organisation. The first clause 
is this. No aid will be given unless it is asked for by the Government of the 
country ; and then usually, with very rare exceptions, all aid that is given is 
channelled through Government. Even when it is given to voluntary organi- 
sations, the request has got to be sponsored by Government, To the best of 
my knowledge, it is very very unusual for independent relations to subsist 
between international agencies and voluntary agencies in the field of social 
welfare. I think is a great pity, because quite often— we cannot alter the wligle 
Charter of international institutions. But what we can do is that when the 
Government of the country is thinking in terms of using international aid for 
purposes of the development of social services, it would be useful if they have 
the kind of committee which has been suggested in this seminar, where you 
have not only experienced administrators and others. It is only a consultative 
♦ body. After all the Government ultimately takes its decision. Nobody can 
take away from Government its ultimate right to decide. But it is always 
useful for the Government to be influenced, to be subjected to influence, to be 



subjected to the experience of people who have been working in the field and 
who will bring a somewhat different point of view from those who are engaged 
purely in administrative tasks and political tasks. So, I think that it is a very 
good thing that has been suggested. 

I do'^ not ^ ■ w to take more time/ All that I should like to say is that I 
utti very much impressed by the amount of , work and the quality :; of ■ thinki^ 
that has gone into the preparation of this report. I have no doubt that when 
this report is placed in the hands of the various authorities in this country and 
elsewhere for purposes of consideration, it is bound to receive very careful and 
very symj)athetic attention. I have no doubt in my mind about it, by virtue 
of what is contained in the document and by virtue of the thinking that has 
gone into it, and also if I may say so, by the virtue of, on the whole, modera- 
tion and restraint, not just very high-sounding phrases and so on, but it is a 
document which has been drawn up by people who are doers , who are not 
just propagandists— "in that sense of the term ; who are certainly missionaries, 
but who also are 'doers’ and who have got both their feet planted firmly on 
earth. 

I welcome this report and I should like to thank all of you for having 
borne with me, an absentee Chairman of a seminar. You have absentee land- 
lords. I was talking to the Vice-Chancellor of the Delhi University the other 
day about absentee professors. Now, he might well turn round and ask me to 
add one more to the list of absentees— absentee Chairman. Thank you, very 
much indeed. 


..VOTE OF THANKS . 

C D. DESHMUKH 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen : It is now my pleasant' opport- 
; unity to give an expression of thanks' on behalf of us, the sponsors of this 
seminar. In the first’ place, on behalf of all of yoii^ I would tender thanks 
to our Chairman. And if the solicitude that he has displayed in regard to the 
seminar and its achievement is any guide, then I think the world would have 
to take a different view of these absentee organisations! In him we have 
found an ally, who is both imaginative and understanding and who has a 
very definite sense of, if I may say so, the follow-up, and we may rest assured 
that we have not laboured in vain, merely by the fact that we have such a 
Chairman. 

Whilst he has been absent, his place has been worthily taken by the 
co-Chairman, and the co-Chairman has received a very willing collaboration 
from the chairmen of the groups the various secretaries, and the 
rapporteurs of these groups, and our thanks are due to all of them. Without 
their labour at such critical stages we could not have achieved what, we have 
the Chairman’s testimony, we have achieved. When we issued the invitations, 
we were not quite sure what reception they would get, and we are most gratified 
that various experts from foreign countries, not only accepted our invitation 
but have wholeheartedly worked all these four or five days that we have interned 
them in this India International Centre ! 

Our thanks therefore are specially due to them : Mr. Chinn and Prof. 
Rodgers, both Mr. and Mrs. : then Mr. and Mrs. Divers, Prof. Lady Williams 
and the Co-Chairman whom I * have already thanked, Dr. Bertram Collins, 
and then the Director of the Asian Institute of Economic Development and 
Planning, Mr. P.S. Narayana Prasad. 

Now apart from these, the countries addressed have also responded and 
have sent very helpful representatives from Ceylon, Afghanistan, Indonesia and 
Thailand. Then there are organisations also who have facilitated our work by 
participating in it, or by providing the requisite travel grants. I should liko to 
make particular mention of Miss Ruby Peraell who is the social welfare 
attache of the American Embassy who has encouraged us by her presence 
and participation. 

Then the Union Welfare ministries and departments and other agencies 
of State Governments have also responded to our invitation and our thanks 
are due to them, particulary to the social welfare Ministers of 



Maharashtra. Madhya Pradesh, Mysore and Rajasthan, who personally attended 
some of the sessions. Some of their officials, like the Chief Secretary of Rajasthan, 

I cfe bear testimony, played a very active part indeed in our deliberations as an 
expert. 

■ ' . t- 

Then our thanks are due to the other experts from our own country as 
well as the seminar officers who have done a great deal of preparatory work for 
several weeks before the seminar and during the seminar. Just as a good 
report depends on a good questionnaire, a good seminar depends on good 
preparatory work. If your synopsis and other things are not right, if the choice 
of papers and topics are not right, then you can never hope to succeed in a 
seminar. And from what the Chairman has said, which, I hope reflects your 
views, I think this seminar would be regarded as a success, and would , I think, 
open out very wide and important vistas for follow-up work. 

Then we are indebted to the all India voluntary organisations, who res- 
ponded to our invitation. There is a very large number of them. The schools 
of social work, for instance have sent their representatives to participate in the 
seminar. 

Then about regional bodies ; the Ecafe is represented by Mr. & Mrs. 
Divers and the Asian Institute of Economic Development and Planning is 
represented by the Director himself, and to our great delight and gratification 
he undertook this very onerous duty of heading the drafting team. And we 
have seen what a good job they have made of this in such a short time, almost 
in an unbelievably short interval of time. 

Then the local agencies of the U.N. or their special agencies have also 
encouraged us by their presence — the ILO, the FAO the UNESCO, the 
UNICEF, the U.N. Technical Assistance Board, and the WHO. They all evinced 
interest in the theme of the seminar, and their representatives have participated 
in it. 

Then our shanks are due to the Central Social Welfare Board and the 
UNESCO Regional centre for training educational planners. They have helped us 
in placing at our disposal some of the facilities like transport and so on, without 
which some of the technical part of our work or the logistics part of our work 
could not have been carried out. 

And I should here take this opportunity of tendering the thanks of the 
India International Centre to the co-sponsoring bodies, namely the Indian 
Institue of Public Administration and the Association of Schools of Social 
workin India. 

Then, lastly, we must come to those, without whose labour this seminar, 
would not have borne any fruit, and they are the Secretariat of the Seminar. 
They have efficiently handled the work with teams of typists, stenographers 
mimeographers and messengers. They have done a willing and cheerful job 
of work. They have burnt the midnight oil, and have indeed shown that they 
have the spirit lamp of social administration. And I should like to make a 
special mention of Mr. M.P. Balakrishnan, who headed this team, as also of 



Mr. N.H. Ramachandran, the Public Relations Officer of the Seminar for looking 
after the arrangements of all the participants. I do not include the Secretary 
of the I.I.C., who sort of hovered around all over the activities as a sort of 
guardian angel because Isuppose it isa part of his duty, as it is a part of my d!uty 
to see that the seminar was a success. The hostel catering department have 
also to be thanked for their prompbservice and satisfactory arrangements. 

And finally, I thank any other person or individual whom I might have 
inadvertently left out. 

Well, this brings our proceedings to an end, and thank you all . 
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SEMINAR REPORT 


The Seminar on Social Administration in Developing Countries was held 
in New Delhi from 16th to 21st March, 1964, under the joint auspices 
of the It^ia International Centre, the Indian Institute of Public Administra- 
tion and the Association of Schools of Social Work. Among nearly 150 
participants, there were 15 experts from abroad, 12 representatives of the 
United Nations, Specialised Agencies and other International Organisations. 
Government of India’s Ministries dealing with social services and the State 
Government Departments of Social Welfare were represented at the Seminar 
along with representatives of a large number of Voluntary Organisations 
from India. 

2. The Seminar was inaugurated by Mr. P. B. Gajendragadkar. Chief 
Justice of India, under the presidentship of Dr. C. D. Deshmukh, President, 
India International Centre and Vice-Chancellor, University of Delhi. Prof. 
V.K.R.V. Rao, Member, Planning Commission of India, was the Seminar 
Chairman and Dr. (Mrs.) Durgabai Deshmukh was the Seminar Director. 
After the first plenary session at which Seminar Officers were elected and rules 
of procedure adopted, the Seminar divided itself into four groups as below to 
consider the following aspects of the theme : 


Group I : 

# 

Group 11 : 

Group III : 


Relative Roles of State and Voluntary Agencies in the organi- 
sation of Social Services— Chairman— Dr. J. F. Bulsara, 
Member Central Social Welfare Board, India. 

Pattern of Social Administraion at the National, Provincial 
and Local Levels — Chairman— Mr. S. T. Divers, United 
Nations Regional Consultant for Public Administration 
ECAFBf Bangkok. 

Status of Social Administration in relation to Public Adminis- 
tration — Chairman — Dr. J. N. Khosla, Director, Indian 
Institute of Public Administration, New Delhi. 


Group IV : International Assistance and Regional Co-operation in the 
development of Social Administration— Chairman— Mr. W. H. 
Chinn, Social Development Adviser, Department of Technical 
Cooperation, U.K. 


3. At the end of their deliberations, the Groups drew up reports which were 
consolidated by a Drafting Committee appointed by the Seminar. The 
following report prepared by the Drafting Committee was adopted at the con- 
cluding plenary session of the Seminar. It represents the consensus of views 
but each participant is not necessarily committed to the Report in its 
entirety- 



On the 19tli March, 1964 the Seminar was addressed' by Mr. Asoka 
Mehta, Deputy Chairman, Planning 'Commission, at a special plenary session. 
■The; text of : his speech is printed in full separately in the report. ^ 

4. Inaiigiirating the Seminar, the Chief Justice of India, said 

: ''...In its social aspect, public administration has in' substance now 
become a branch of social service and as such it is a revolutionary 
instrument of the State. ..In order that social administration should 
succeed it is of utmost importance that our sense of values must 
be radically and fundamentally changed... The goal of w^fare can 
be achieved on!y if legislative policies are wise and comprehensive 
and social administration is honest, incorruptible, rutlielessly effi- 
cient and fully responsive to the challenge of the times’". 

The Seminar is in agreement with the views of the Chief Justice and 
feels that the time has come when it is necessary to take stock of the problems 
of administration of social development and planning with a view to formu- 
lating guidelines for policy in developing countries. 

Definition and Pattern of Social Administration : 

^5. Social administration may be defined in various ways. One definition 
which commends itself to the participants in the Seminar is as follows : 

"Social administration is that part of administration which provides 
and operates services leading to the removal of prevailing disabi- 
lities and to the creation of opportunities for the well-being of 
individuals and families in the community”. , 

■ . 'I 

This definition covers both the broader and narrower aspects of public 
and social administration. It is recognised that public administration, as a 
process and a service, aids and helps social administration, 

6. In the view of the Seminar, patterns of social administration in the 
countries for which information is available has the following common 
characteristics : 

(a) No provision exists at any level for established procedure for taking 
an unified view of the entire range of social services with due re- 
gard to other objectives of national development policy ; 

(b) Education and Health are always established social services and 
have separate Ministries to administer them, other social services 
and social welfare services are usually spread over various Minis- 
tries/Departments and the groupings differ from country to country. 
Social Welfare Services depend considerably on general administra- 
tors for the implementation of programmes ; 



, : (c)' : Macliinery for implementing .. social services .and, especially;: s 
■ ,'\vvelfare:.servi^^ and' as also for evaluation is inadequate, ; ■ 

^ (d) Demarcation of responsibilities at national, state and local levels 

and the extent of decentralisation of administration are uneven both 
as between countries and within the same country. 

7. Some of these problems and difficulties, in the view of the Seminar, are 

duc.;to',':>, ' 

(a) the lack of a clear social policy and the gaps in legislation and 
^programmes ; 

(b) the dispersal of services and the inadequate means for co-operation 
and co-ordination ; and 

(c) the hierarchical organisations and bureaucratic procedures in the 
administration. 

8. In most countries, developing and advanced, the dispersal of services is 
a common feature, more so in the federal States. Even in the unitary States, 
there is a dispersal of functions among various departments at the national 
and local levels and this leads ' to gaps and duplication in services and 
functions at different levels. Attempts are being made to bring about the much 
needed co-ordination, but so far without much success. 

9. The Seminar appreciated that the hierarchical framework of any 
organisation cannot altogether be dispensed with, but where departments and 
their personnel come into contact with people in rendering services, the 
traditional Merarcliical status does not encourage the efficient provision of 
such services. Similarly, the existing accounting, auditing and reporting pro- 
cedures also tend to impede the efficient rendering of services. 

Policy for Social Flanning and Machinery for Implementation 

10. In the view of the Seminar the need, therefore, exists, first, for the 
enunciation of a clear policy on social administration and, second, co-ordi- 
nation of all efforts of the State and the voluntary agencies as well as assis- 
tance from the • Inter-national agencies so as to make optimum use of 
available resources in manpower and finance in achieving the objectives of 
such a social policy. A national policy for social development and planning 
sl^ould be formulated jointly by the federal, state and local Governments 
together with voluntary organisations. A comprehensive statement of policy 
for all sectors of social services, health, education, housing community 
development, labour welfare, social security, etc. should be promulgated as 
part of national development plans irrespective of any general authoritative 
statements which might appear elsewhere, as for example in the Constitution. 
Steps should be taken from plan to plan to ensure that consideration is given 
to expression of needs by each of these groups and in respect of each of 

these programmes. 


11. . Considering^thelm^^ a 'well-deined policy for social deve- 

Iopm,eiit,. and ^ admiiiistratioB,, .. suggestions have ' been' : made that this subject 
should 'be . handled by a separate Ministry . in each Government and 
should be coordinated by a Committee, of the Cabinet involving the Ministries 
that have, a, role in the formulation and .execution of such a policy and, no 
doubt, ' Other suggestions could also be considered such as that it should be 
handled; by a Deputy Prime Minister. While each of these suggestions 
might commend itself to different countries in the light of their respective pro- 
blems; and administrative convenience, the Seminar, as a whole, feels that a 
separate wing of the national planning organisation should bC' set, up, to deaf 
twith all sectors of social planning which will invite the cooperation of voliin- 

ary organisations and international agencies. ^ 

12. : In the view of the Seminar, it is of -, the utmost importance that the 
people must : get a full sense of participation' in the planning and. implemen- 
tation of all forms of community services. Also the social service adiiiinis- 
tration should become an integral part of public administration at various 
levels. Government should operate on the basis of a policy of developing or 
entrusting progressively more and more responsibilities for local services and 
particularly social services, to the local authorities and voluntary organisa- 
tions in order to ensure full participation by the people. 

13. In the organisation of such extensive participation by the community 
in the field of social development, the voluntary agencies should be given an 
adequate role to play side by side with the government agencies at all levels. 
The State and the community are equal partners in the common enterprise of 
achieving maximum social well being, and this is equally true even where the 
services are organised to meet even a statutory responsibility. Such coopera- 
tion in the meeting of social needs will make for better results, improved 
services and greater satisfaction. The agencies of the State and the volun- 
tary organisations, no less than the agencies of the State, ought to participate 
in policy making and these should, therefore, share as partners, the respon- 
sibilities at the level of implementation. 

The Respective Roles of State and Voluntary Agencies. 

14. Thinking along these lines, the Seminar suggests that the spheres of 
social action suited to each type of agency may be considered as in the 
following categories, although the division is suggestive and pragmatic consi- 
deration should decide the relative roles. The following services can be 
within the competence of voluntary agencies; 

(a) Organising and operating social welfare programmes ; 

(b) Perceiving and publicising the changing social needs of a community ; 

(c) Creating public opinion in favour of progressive social legislation ; 

(d) Pioneering new services which statutory authorities are slow in 
recognising ; ■ 



techniques ill bringing about changes : in 
traditional attitudes or in organising social services ; 

:' . (f ) Stimniatiiig civic consciousness and public participation , and eiilis- 

^Jing voluntary assistance to improve 'state or voluntary social 
/ services. 

15. ^ The fo'ilowing activities fall more appropriately within thcv purview of 
stale agencies.,:*' 

(a) Enacting and enforcing legislation on social issues ' after suitable 
preparation. 

(b) Implementing a nation-wide or large-scale grants-in-aid programme, 
supplementing and strengthening, rather than substituting or repla- 
cing voluntary endeavour. 

(In countries where voluntary agencies are not well-developed, there is 
need to strengthen them with financial and technical assistance to render 
eSective services). 

(c) Regulating social services and social service institutions organised 
by voluntary agencies, such as licensing of welfare institutions 
ensuring minimum standards of service, and preventing exploitation 
of the weaker sections of the community. 

(d) Providing services of a custodial-protective nature such as correc- 
tional administration in juvenile institutions and jails. 

(e) Enforcing legislation and providing field services in connection there- 
with, as in the case of Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act, Chil- 
dren’s Act, etc. 

(f) Promoting services of a statutory nature entailing a nation-wide 
coverage, such as education, health, labour protection, social security 
services, etc. 

(g) Sponsoring and promoting the widest possible creation of com- 
munity consciousness and voluntary action as a measure of pro- 
moting democratic processes. 

16. ^ The voluntary agencies have a greater part to play in countries which 

are heavily over-populated and in which all mobilisable resources are already 
earmarked for sectors promoting economic growth. It is most important 
because many services which are necessary for social well-being could not be 
provided if reliance were placed entirely on financial* resources. The more 
over-populated a country is in relation to its resources, the more obvious 
should be the need for stimulating voluntary effort to supplement the needs of 
social development 

17. Voluntary agencies include those small local groups with open mem- 
bership and democratic function, as well as those with a larger regional or 


national coverage,. Voluntary agencies would have ,, various patterns of 
administration^ according to their size,;, history, development . and , functio 
It ^ would be difficult to lay down a u,niform, ; patter,ii, but it may be stated 
briefly that they should be democrate in functioniog' and should 'be based 
on the ' principle of Ml participation and consul tation in the management. 
The establishmerit of local institutions like the Panchayats does iiot take away 
the need for voluntary agencies, in fact they might ■beco.me' : ah more 
necessary.: 'The Panchayats are in themselves the local government and are 
therefore no substitute for voluntary agencies. 

Voluntary Agencies and Public Administration 

■ & : 

18. In our fast changing environment, as indeed generally, piiblic admi- 
nistration must not be rigidly bound by rules and regulations, but ought to 
be flexible and must be able speedily to find appropriate solutions, to the 
changing problems. This is all the more necessary in the field of social affairs 
and particularly in relation to the voluntary agencies. It might be advan- 
tageous to consider a greater decentralisation, devolution and delegation of 
authority, simplification of existing rules and procedures and* integration of 
different functions wherever possible. It will require revision in the concept 
of supervision from the mere giving of orders to more active help and guidance 
and the utilisation of voluntary workers at ail levels of administration. 

19. It is also important to bring about a change of attitudes towards the 
social worker, who, in the main, is motivated by the highest considerations of 
service to the community. This attitude should not be coloured by status 
consciousness and the social service departments should ^ receive their due 
recognition. An official who stands aloof and on his dignity, and is unable 
to meet the members of the community on a place of equality and friendif 
ness, would be an inadequate instrument of social policy. Senior posts in 
welfare departments are often filled by persons with a traditional training in 
administration, which does not encourage them to work with the people. Social 
Administration involves a two way flow of ideas and responses, the adminis- 
tration and the people reacting on each other in the framing and execution 
of programmes. On the whole, the lack of an integrated structure and a 
recognised cadre stand in the way of getting a proper place for the social 
administrator in the hierarchy of administration. 


Registration and Recognition of Voluntary Agencies 

20. In the interests of efficiency, all voluntary agencies need lobe register- 
ed and the statutory provisions regarding the furnishing of accounts, reports 
and other requirements of accountability need to be enforced. Periodic 
reports containing relevant factual and statistical information to be published 
would be of value to the voluntary agencies working in various fields. 
The relevant legislation could with advantage provide, as is apparently 
the case in some countries, some system of recognition of voluntary 
agencies, accrediting an agency for collecting funds from the public or 



sending out appeals for funds. Government should devise some methods of 
recognising voluntary 'bodies.;'' '. 

2h It is also necessary that there should be a fuller appreciation and 
acceptance by social administrators and social workers that social services 
have to be administered within a legal frame-work, which procedures cannot 
wholly be given up or disregarded. The pattern of social administration 
should ensure speed and efficiency with due regard to the principle of public 
accountability'. 

Cooperation and Coordination 

22. Social work being directed towards social . well-being, every agency, 
statutory or voluntary, should welcome cooperation between sister agencies 
working in the same field of services or geographical area. The formation 
of councils of social services at various levels might well promote such 
cooperation and coordination. Such a council could perform functions such 
as (a) discuss problems of common interest and find solutions, (b) make con- 
certed representation to planning and other authorities, (c) offer agreed opi- 
nion on social problems and measures, (d) help promote new social legis- 
lation, and (e) pool resources. 

Grant-giving bodies should help voluntary agencies in the same service 
field or in a contiguous area to come together periodically and deliberate 
upon problems of common interest. 

23. It has also been the experience for long that social work agencies have 
not been effectively organised for concerted action. To give an effective 
lead on social matters, welfare agencies need to organise themselves verti- 
cally or service-wise, and horizontally or area or region-wise. As far as 
possible, these coordinating agencies should be linked right up from the 
smallest local unit through the regional to national level. This would give 
them the strength of union to speak with authority. Such an organisation, 
if manned with a properly trained full-time worker, would be able to achieve 
substantial results. 

24. The Seminar emphasised the need for greater coordination in the 
formulation and implementation of aid programmes both by the aid giving 

^ agencies and by the aid receiving countries. Coordination between and 
among the agencies was difficult in as much as the various aid giving agencies 
have their own policies, procedures as well as methods and fields of opera- 
tion. In order to bring about greater coordination the seminar felt that 
steps should be taken to encourage fuller exchange of information between 
the aid giving agencies. In this task the United Nations regional aad coun- 
try offices should also give assistance. The aid receiving country should effect 
coordination within the country between the various agencies giving aid. 
Therefore a coordinating commitcc should be set up by the government con- 
cerned including representatives of voluntary agencies. 

There is also need for the coordination of effort between the adminis- 
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trators, the professional functionaries including field workers and programme 
operators and the social scientists so as to make ' possible the respective con- 
tributions to the proper development of social policy and administration. *>It 
is necessary to bring them together in seminars, conferences and discussion 
groups, but more than that through an* exchange of personnel between ;the ■ 
administration, universities and other academic bodies.' 

Persomel policies for Voluntary Agencies 

25. The service conditions of the personnel employed in Social Adminis- 
tration' should be regarded as important. It is true that social workers were 
imbued with missionary zeal to work for voluntary organisations fed some 
of them offcred their services for little or no payment. But it is necessary 
for the majority of wholetime salaried executives of voluntary organisations 
to be assured of (a) security of tenure, (b) emoluments for lower-grade staff 
to be at comparable rates with corresponding jobs elsewhere, and (c) where 
possible, to provide provident fund, medical aid and other facilities or other 
provisions. ■ 

26. Honorary and salaried workers in a voluntary organisation are com- 
plementary and there is no reason to suppose that acceptance of payment and 
dedication cannot go together. The voluntary organisation provides the pro- 
per auspices under which a sense of partnership between all workers whether 
honorary or otherwise, could best be fostered. 

There is in every small or large community a sizeable reservoir of 
volunteer workers. This reservoir of volunteers has not been adequately 
tapped, nor used to optimum advantage. A systematic survey of the fields 
in which volunteers are required needs to be made. A Volunteer Bureau 
properly organised and adequately staffed, could undertake such a survey, 
prepare a register of voluntary workers, and develop opportunities for the 
most effective use of such volunteer services. Such a Bureau can also help 
in supplementing community services. A further source of volunteer ser- 
vice is the young student who is studying or has left high school, who at 
this impressionable age could be given on opportunity of experiencing volun- 
service which is creative and disciplined. 

27. It would appear to be appropriate to consider a separate cadre of 
social welfare administrators and functionaries at different levels, Central 
State and local. It would be desirable (i) to define requirements on jobs in 
social work; (ii) to frame rules on the basis of job descriptions ; (iii) to 
provide training and orientation facilities for specific jobs at post-gradual 
and under-graduate level; (iv) to organise inservice training for those who 
are not trained already but form a part of the cadre ; (v) to increase 
soc.al administration content in the training course provided at the depart- 
mounts and institutes of public administration ; and (vf) to establish courses 
also at under-graduate level in social work and introduce intensive courses of 
social administration at the post-graduate level. Since professional knowledge 
was considered essential for a proper development of social/welfare policy 
and its efficient implementation, it was further recommended that the 



director should be assisted by an administrator, in order that professionally 
competent persons may be relieved of certain administrative duties. It was 
a^eed that the Secretary of a department may ordinarily be a generalist- 
administrator, with proper orientation. It should be possible for the pro- 
fessional head of a department to readh the position of a Secretary. 

Training and Orientation 

28. Training of social workers of various categories and at different levels 
is carried on either by statutory agencies or voluntary organisations. It is 
carried, through training centres or institutions and on-the-job or in- 
service training. Training is very important for the all-round effectiveness of 
services at the field supervisory, administrative, policy-making and planning 
levels.^ From the discussion of the relative roles of state and voluntary 
agencies in the area of training, the following points emerged ; 

(r?) If the training programme is of a long-range nature and the per- 
sonnel is to be employed on a permanent basis, the training institutions 
should not be of an ad hoc nature, or controlled exclusively by the department 
concerned with the employment of the trainees. They should be fitted into 
the over-all educational system of the country. The standards of training 
and other requirements should be regulated by a proper educational autho- 
rity, or a duly constituted professional body such as a Council of Social 
Work Education. 

(Z?) As regards the training of full-time paid workers employed by 
voluntary or statutory agencies, this should be done by properly established 
and staffed educational institutions. 

(c) There is need to provide orientation for all voluntary workers 
either at the field, management or policy-making level. Short-term orieota- 
tation of voluntary workers, Board or Committee members and like person- 
nel as well as in-service training may be done by larger organised voluntary 
agencies with the assistance of the schools of social work according to the 
varying requirements of the agencies concerned. It is necessary to orient the 
attitudes of the policy makers, planners and top administrators and members 
of local bodies as also political workers towards understanding the signifi- 
cance of social services, not merely as hand maids of economic development, 
but as valuable in them-selves— for building up human resources, for bringing 
about social change. 

(d) Seminars with participants drawn from voluntary and state agencies 
to discuss the areas of cooperation could help towards better understanding 
between the two categories of workers. 

(e) Training of workers costs considerable sums of money. In order 
that such expenditure is not wasted and trainees do not meet with frustration, 
there should be adequate survey of needs and follow up after training to see 
that trained workers are given appropriate placement. Where stipends for 



maintenance are provided during- training, "this ' preoanlion for ' app^^ 
placement becomes' all the more imperative. ' 

^ ^ Training' available in traioiog institiifions, state or volno; 

tary, should be utilised to the full in each ' course. ' If a ■■ foil ■ complement of 
candidaies cannot be found from the agency sponsoring the training, opportu- 
nities' be given to other suitable candidates drawn from other agencies by some 
mutual arrangement regarding sharing of costs, etc. 

(g)- ' When simpler orientation IiaS' to be provided over a short period for 
such work as recreational guidance, hospital or home visiting, smaller volun- 
tary organisations can band themselves together to provide the training.' - 

29. It is also important that the initial training of a social worker should be 
within the workers’ own' country. However, if facilities for training 'within 
the country are lacking, it is preferable to send students for training to coun- 
tries within the region or to other countries with similar social conditions. The 
Seminar considered that training in the social welfare field is the most 
important aspect of technical assistance. For^ social work education and 
training, the following types of aid may be recogmsed as important. 

(1) Provision of personnel : Teaching staffs to schools of social work, 
universities and other social work training institutions at every level. 
Specialists in various social work fields in service training. 

(2) Books, journals and teaching aids. 

(3) Assistance in the provision of physical plants and facilities. 

;i|p 

(4) Training abroad : Scholarshi]^, travel grants, ‘provision of special 
courses, programmes of observation, regular professional training at 
higher levels. 

30. Attention needs to be given to the following : 

(1) Interchange of professional personnel in the field of training should 
be sought on a regional basis as well as on international basis. 

(2) The selection of countries for observation study /programmes should 
take into consideration the potential value of combining obser- 
vations of programmes in countries with more advanced levels of 
social welfare programmes with those of countries with conditions 
more similar to the student’s own. 

(3) Training in a more highly developed country should be in the broad 
field of social policies and social administration and not primarily in 
specific social work techniques. 

( 4 ) Since training programmes abroad present many problems for the 
students and the training agency, these problems need to be anti- 
cipated and realistically planned for, if the student is to make the 
most effective use of the experience. 
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^ Especially noted were 

r [ 'i^ '■ ^ The candidate : needs to be. ■ intellectually ' capable and sufficiently 
■ expeiieoced fo,r the level of programme he is to undertake. 

(b) Goal of traiiii,ng abroad should be clear, taking into consideration 
the various types of training available in: different cou,ntries. 

(c) The training programmes' in different countries lead to varying 
credentials and the value attached to them. It is important that it 
be not assumed ■ that .a course .leading' to a degree is invariably 
superior to one with other qualifications. 

31. The training needs of social workers associated with voluntary agencies 
do not at present get the attention they deserve, as usually only governmental 
personnel are selected for scholarships. The U.N. Regional Training Insti- 
tutions and other such institutions are usually confined to government sponsored 
trainees. They should include the voluntary social workers also who should be 
enabled financially to join su^ institution. 

32. It is important that under regional training schemes where governments 
offer a number of scholarships in various disciplines, a portion of these 
should be earmarked for the social welfare field. It is hoped that the new 
Asian Institute for Economic Development and Planning will include in its 
training programmes provision for social planning. 

33. For purposes of improving the quality of social services offered by 
welfare agencies, as also for seeing tl|^t the grants given to them are put 
to optimum use, a competent counselling service is highly desirable at the 
present stage of social development in developing countries. Such a service 
could be provided by national voluntary organisations with several branches 
or affiliated agencies 5 as also by statutory agencies like the departments of 
social welfare, in India, also by the Central Social Welfare Board, and 
Social Welfare Advisory Boards in the States. Grant-giving bodies could 
provide such counselling Service on a regional basis and offer it to all 
those agencies, grant-aided or not, who request for it. The service should be 
composed of qualified, trained and experieneed personnel. 

Research and Evaluation 

34. When planning is done on a country-wide scale and embraces several 
aspects of social services, surveys and research become necessary to deter- 
^mine social needs and priorities. Such studies would also prove useful to 
social service agencies working in various fields to determine their priorities 
and formulate their programmes. Research cells in larger social service de- 
partments of government and statutory and volimtary agencies need to be 
established for collecting, processing, analysing and interpreting the data 
and information in their respective fields of activity. Grant-giving bodies 
should help voluntary agencies in the ^ork of keeping records of their' acti- 



vities systeniatic aod: .accurate so that the reports and data furnished by them 
could be utilised for purposes of, research,'- Schools, of social work, researdi 
organisations and University departments can cooperate i,n ■ , organising a 
clearing -lioiise of iiiforniation and grant-giving bodies can also., help' in such 
coordination,. In this coiite.xt the possibility-'' of the inter-'dis.ciplinary approach 
's.hould also be explored. 

35, : .. It . .was also felt that the approach developed ' by .such .' ,leade.rs as 
Gandiiiji, Tagore and Danilo Dolci for mass .communication and for evoking 
public respo.nse, eiitliiis'iasm and cooperation should be studied and exa.miiied 
in terms.: of their use and applicability by social administrators. . • ■ 

-36. ' . Periodic ev.aluation is 'essential to test the e'fficacy of social services: 
■provided by statutory and voluntary agencies and for improving the methods 
and techniques employed. .Internal assessment and- evaluation' should be a 
regular feature especially in the larger statutory and voluntary agencies 
and' grant-giving' bodies. - External or independent evaluation would prove,, 
useful and should be provided for periodically. Schools of social work, pro- 
fessional social workers, university departments, experts and workers of 
long experience could help voluntary and statutory agencies in carrying out 
impartial evaluation. 

37. At the international level there is need to increase competent research 
in the region on social problems and social policies. The Seminar recom- 
mends that farther comparative studies on social conditions should be 
undertaken and there should be better sharing of research findings within the 
region. In this task, international agencies should make provision for 
training perspniiel in the research methodology and evaluation techniques. 

Finding additional financial resources for social services 

38. There are, in some parts of the region, charity trusts and religious 
endowments which have large funds, properties and grounds. The income is 
not always fully utilised for the original purpose of the trusts, and some- 
times surpluses accumulate. It is, therefore, necessary to see that these re- 
sources are better utilised for providing social services to the community. 
The legislation should, therefore, be given liberal interpretation, suitable to 
the progressive spirit of the times. Inventories of all such endowments need 
to be made for the above purpose. Whereas the principle of substantial 
grants from public revenues in promoting social services has been accepted^ 
every effort should be made to explore fresh avenues for fund raising. This 
is essential to foster the spirit of self-help among local communities and to 
make them self-reliant. In this connection it was suggested that the com- 
munity chest idea should be considered. 

International Cooperation in Social Administration 

39. The Seminar reviewed the different sources and forms of external aid 
available to the region including inter-governmental aid, regional technical 



■assistance. schemes and' aid from trusts, foundations and' religious and volun-' 
tary organisations with inter-national or foreign based- headquarters. - The 
■scope of intra-regional cooperation in the field of social, welfarq,.^ should be 
. extended,; , It was felt that external aid in the field of social development ;was 
inadequate ' in terms of requirements and more aid was essentiai for reachin,g 
' ail. equitable balance between social and economic development. ' / 

■ 40. For effective utilisation of aid, it should be directed for specific; periods 
"and programmes ; it was necessary that the receiving country should acquire 
and develop local resources' to ensure the continuity of 'the programmes. It' 
■■; was also liecessar^that adequate orientation is given to consultants and experts 
''frO'm abroad. ■■•' 

41* The Seminar realised that such aid has te be undertaken under con- 
tract between governments or with the agreement of governments. While this 
was inevitable, it created special problems for voluntary social service organi- 
sations anxious to obtain aid in this field since their potentialities and needs 
are overlooked in the bureaucratic process. Some means should be found for 
associating voluntary organisations in the formulation and direction of 
technical assistance programmes. The Seminar recommends that in each 
country in the region, there should be a coordinating body for the collection 
and dissemination of information on aid programmes. Such a body would 
associate the bonafide voluntary organisations with governmental processes 
for requesting aid in the social field. This could be achieved through a 
Council of Social Services on which Government is represented. 
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GROUP 1 


THE RELATIVE ROLES OF STATE AND ■ 
VOLUNTARY AGENCIES' IN THE ORGANIZATION 
OF: SOCIAL SERVICES 


The extent of organised social services available in the developing na- 
tions.' .■ 

Welfare aims and their implementation. 

The role of State and voluntary agencies in the context of socio-economic 
development. 

Socio-ciiltoral factors determining the role of State and Voluntary agen- 
cies. 

Constitutional provisions and their implications. 

The implications of a steadily expanding role of State agencies for volun- 
tary welfare activities. 

The role of voluntary agencies under a planned system of welfare. 

Financial, organisational and administrative problems. 

The training and recruitment systems available in the developing nations ; 
general attitude towards trained social workers. 

Prevention of rigidities in the operation of State and Voluntary agen- 
cies. 

Problems of coordination : 

(1) Between State and Voluntary agencies, 
and 

(2) Within the Voluntary agencies. 


GEOUPra 


PATTERNS : OF ' SOCIAL WELFARE ADMINISTRATION 
AT THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL LEVELS 


Eacli national paper ■ might, at the outset, specify whether there are any 
provisions in their respective Constitutions regarding the distribution of 
social welfare subjects at' various levels of administration. Tf so, 'whether 
social welfare features in this distribution In its total concept or whether the 
lists mention social welfare subjects severally at different levels. It may also 
be mentioned whether the constitutional provisions in the matter of the ad- 
ministrative agency for social welfare are obligatory or directional, A brief review 
could follow to indicate the extent to which these provisions have been imple- 
mented in practice. Reasons for gaps or inadequacies may also be pointed 
out. 

The extent to which social welfare administration has emerged as a 
distinct and separate entity at various levels. That is^ whether there are 
independent Ministries in charge of social welfare (or whatever is 
considered its national equivalent) or whether they are departments 
as parts of other Ministries dealing with social services like Educa- 
tion, Health, etc. Alternatively, there might be cases in which social welfare 
subjects are handled by Ministries or departments which do not have any 
separate units for social welfare. Any significant trends in terms of new 
groupings of subjects under single specific portfolios might be indicated. Cor- 
respondingly it may also be pointed out whether development plans, if any, 
and the normal budgets provide for social and social welfare services as distinct 
entities or whether they are merged with other major heads of development/ 
expenditure. 

Where there is some measure of dispersal of social and welfare ser- 
vices, the machinery and procedure provided for coordination may also be 

outlined. 

Some information may be given as to the pattern of groupings 
and/or dispersal of social and welfare subjects at the provincial levels. The 
similarities and contrasts in the patterns in different administrations may be 
brought out. The reasons for differences may also be indicated. Incase, 
there are wide differences between provinces, it may also be made clear as to 
how these correlate with the patterns prevailing at the Centre on the one hand 
and at the local levels on the other. 
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At the local I ever the differences urban and rural local self- 

governments may be indicated. It 'mil , also: be worthwhile stating to what 
extent locai bodies find :tlie '.required finance from their own revenues and 
from grants from higher levels. If there are any trends towards fixation of"' 
specific responsibilities both in terms of, revenue collection and ■ .expenditure , 
from the higher to the lower authorities, those may also be mentioned. 

The variety of patterns .prevailing among different local bodi.es . could be ' 
touched upon. 

The links to ensure administrative supervision and superior technical . 
guidance from the higher' to ■ the lower levels may be described and some as- , 
ssessment of how they, actually function in practice may also be made. : y 

The , efficacy of cliannels of communication' between successive ; levels may 
be commented upon particularly to bring out whether the policy as framed at 
the national level is fully and faithfully reflected in operation at the lower 
levels. 

. A chart giving the structural and functional outlines of social and 
social welfare administration in the country could be attached with ad- - 
vanta,ge. 


GROUP:: 3 


STATUS OF^S.OCIAL' ADMINISTRATION IN 
RELATION TO. PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


'.(I) :, DefiBition of the terms : Status,; public and social adiiiinistration., : 

(If) A descriptive ■ account of the scope of the subject ■ oiider three major 
heads : 

(1) historical (2) present (3) emerging 

(III) The dynamic and relative roles of public and social administration : 

(a) public administration is the index of the vitality of community’ 
organisation 

(b) the POSD CORB elements of public administration are the 
foundation of all organised activity, 

(c) diflFerential aspects of social administration from the traditional public 
administration 

the participation of the public administrators to work with the 
public in the administration of community services like health, 
education and housing ; social security services like insurance, assis- 
tance and grants and social welfare services like the services for the 
destitutes, disabled, delinquents, drink and drug addicts etc. 

(d) The special requirements of the expanding functions of social admi- 
nistration are : 

(1) human relations approach 

(2) case work, group work and community organisation, social^ 
survey and research 

(3) coordinate, partnership and agency relations with voluntary or« 
ganisations 

(e) The two specific and limited areas of social administration 

(1) administration of social legislation in the fields of social ser- 
vices, social security and social welfare 



(2) administration of public social agencies, ' :' 

(IV) Tlie integrated roles of public and social adniinistratioii : 

(1) Comrii 0 iiity organisation, for freedom, prosperity: and, 'welfare 

(2) to keep tlie wheels of community life . moving to adapt.' itself :to the 
changing conditions and values.. 

(3) to afford opportunities' for each individual to realise the best; one is 
capableof. 

(V) Barriers of integration of public and social administration 

(a) hang over of the traditional. ■ predominance of the Finance and Home 
(Law and order and establishment) Departments over Service 
Departments like Education, Health, etc. 

(b) imperfect and inadequate training of public servants as social service 
functionaries 

(c) the friction of traditional organisation and systems, hierarchies and 
motivations in the administration to pave the way for adaptation to 
the goal of welfare state and Sarvodaya society. 

(d) the present transitional period reflects the twilight aspect of the de- 
cline of the dominance of the traditional public administration or 
rather its transformation into social administration appropriate for 
the emerging industrial-urban society and welfare State. 

(VI) Channels of Integration 

(a) organisational changes 
(fa) modification of procedures 

(c) training in techniques 

(d) inculcation of professional motivations and attitudes. 



GROUP 4 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION IN THE ' 

DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIAL/WELFARE ADMINISTRATION 

The battle for development has to be fought on many fronts— one of the most 
iinportant being the ad niiiiistrative front. The administrative framework of 
the newly developing countries has been governed, for various reasons, more 
by considerations of law and order and stability than by considerations of econo- 
mlG and social development. The question is bow to reshape the administrative 
traditions from those evolved in colonial times with its accent on stability to 
more democratic forms responding to the needs and challenges of economic 
and social development. 

One of the problems faced by the developing countries is the tendency 
for either excessive centralisation or excessive compartmentalisatioii. Exces- 
sive centralisation is traceable not only to their colonial heritages but^ may be 
considered by some to be in line with central planning ; while planning could 
be a centralised process, administration need not be centralised. In fact the 
democratisation of the political structures of the newly developing countries 
has a necessary corollary in the promotion of decentralised administrative 
structure particularly in the social field. The question here is how best to 
combine centralised planning with decentralised administration and implementa- 
tion, particularly for social services. 

In countries which have succeeded in breaking away from centralised 
political and administrative structures and which are on the threshold of deve- 
loping ‘new frontiers of development, there has been some tendency for exces- 
sive compartmentalisation in so far as individual sectorial developments are con- 
cerned, resulting in a somewhat narrow departmental approach to develop- 
ment which by its very nature is an integrated effort and not a purely depart- 
mental concept. Excessive departmentalisation may result in the fractiondi- 
sation of efforts and the blurring of concepts and vision. 

The experience of international assistance is that the absorptive capacity 
for development assistance is conditioned by the nature of its administration, 
among other factors. Countries with a conservative tradition of centralised 
administration designed for the maintenance of law and order have hardly 
been able to absorb assistance for economic and social development. On the 
other hand, countries with administrative structure marked by excessive com- 
partmentaiisation have been more busy cutting the ‘h*ed tape’* an& lines of 
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bureaucratic control Ilian coiiceniiiig-' themselves with the real problems of 
economic and social development. Thus a properly balanced 'public .adminis- 
trative system is o.n,e of the prerequisites for econo,mic and social development, 
and certainly a .iiecessary prerequisite for the absorption of external assistance. 

In the,fie,ld :of social welfare administration the problem of developmeiit 
reorientation, is. perhaps more' pressing than in other fields. ' Here the adminis- 
trators have to come face tO' face with 'hiimaa’ probiems as opposed to pro- 
duction and other material problems in the economic field. The limitation of 
financial resources is more acutely felt in the social sector. While the , coiitri- ' 
butioii of self-help and voluntary efforts is significant in the social fields policy 
makers understandably place emphasis in the early stages of development, on 
immediately productive types of development projects, giving somewhat lower 
preference to the social sector. Resources being limited, the social sector is 
squeezed out of funds whenever cuts and economics in governmental expendi- 
ture have to be implemented. Thus the margin of funds available for social 
development purposes becomes rather exiguous. Secondly, it tends to fluctu- 
ate violently in relation to the fluctuations in the ‘state-fisc’ with its competing 
demands for economic development or non-developmental expenditures. It is 
well known that the value that one should attach to the pursuit of social services 
varies proportionately with the length of time perspective that one has in 
planning the development of human capital of the country. However, the 
day-to-day preoccupations of the administrators and the policy makers with 
directly and immediately productive projects tend to result in the shrinkage of 
attention to the social sector. It is here that international assistance can^ play 
a crucial role. It should enable national governments to maintain a minimum 
level of social service and thus maintain and improve the human capital assets 
in the economy. International assistance can be a factor in correcting the 
inherent short-term bias of national plans for immediately productive types ^ of 
projects, sometimes to the detriment of desirable investments in Tiuman’ capital 
which enhance the long-term growth potential of the economy and society. 

The role of international agencies in the promotion of social welfare 
administration has been at least six-fold : 

(1) dealing Home of information on experience in national adminis- 
tration: International assistance has played a significant role in bringing to- 
gether the experience of social welfare development in various countries at 
different states of development and in different strands of societies. This aspect 
has found expression in numerous seminars, publications and studies brought 
OAit by the international agencies. The lessons of national experience have 
been brought to bear to this solution for the emerging problems of social wel- 
fare development in the developing countries. 

(2) Support to training and training institutions : Lack of trained per- 
sonnel has been the key bottleneck in the administration of social develop- 
ment programmes. This has been recognised in the UN through the technical 
assistance administration which seeks to provide in various ways assistance to 
trainingmi various social fields. 



The developmeiit of regioBal or - country-wide administrative training in- 
stitutions has been a field of iotemational assistance. Internationai assistance by 
its very nature cannot percolate', to' the various. levels of the bottom layert of 
the administrative hierarchy. It is, /therefore, concentrated on the apex training 
institutions where senior administrators and policy-makers would be oriented 
towards better administration in econom'ic development. In the training of 
planners and administrators, the UN Special Fund has been active in promot- 
ing the establishment of regional economic- and social development in institu- 
tions.,, '■ 

(3) Technical Advisory Services : ■ The UN agencies have also provided 
a number of technical advisory' services in accordance with the needs of the 
recipient countries. ' Experts from ■ different countries with specialised know- 
ledge have been able to contribute to the fields which are yet new in the deve- 
loping countries. 

{4) Special Admmistraiive Support: In cases where there have been 
withdrawals of expatriate administrative personnel after achievement of inde- 
pendence in some of the newly developing countries, the UN system has forged 
a concept of OFEX or operational and executive personnel. This arrangement 
facilitates the actual detailing of international expert personnel to man senior 
administrative and technical posts in the recipient country. This has been 
used as an important element of top level administration in less developing 
countries of Africa. 

International cooperation has been most significant in the field of infor- 
mation and study of social development problems. The experiences of different 
countries have been gathered, discussed and disseminated through seminars, 
study tours and publications. 

(5) Assistance to Pilot Social Projects. International technical assistance 
in the fields of training has often stimulated a number of projects of social 
significance. However, the catalytic effect of such technical assistance has been 
limited in view of the paucity of finaneial, manpower and material resources in 
the recipient countries. The form of assistance most useful in this respect has 
been towards pilot projects which carry fhe operationally meaningful develop- 
ment to the field. Considering that the financial resources of international 
organizations are limited, this has been the best form of practical assistance. 

The implementation of realistic projects of development on a ‘pilot’ scale 
such as : applied nutrition, integrated child welfare, vocational training, rur^ 
health services, etc., have revealed lessons of great value for wider extension of 
such projects. As trained personnel and financial resources became available 
in larger measure in the recipient countries, these projects lay the foundation 
for geographical coverage and extension. 

(6) Evaluation Studies : It has been the view of international agencies 
that evaluation should become a built-in feature of ‘pilot’ projects as well as of 
extension projects in general. This view has the support of many individual 



countnes. In this connection it iiiay be noted that the procedures for the 
evaluation of the community development programme have been well worked 
ontin India. 

International agencies have generally expressed their willingness to promote 
efforts on built-in planning-cum-evaluation as an integral part of project plan* 
ning and implementation. They have supported such evaluation studies in 
different^ in the . field of Social Development. The 

UNICEF assis.ted Applied 'Nutrition Programme in India has, 'contained pro-' 
visions for assistance to the conduct of baselinc-cum-evaliiation surveys for 
practical applied nutrition projects in various parts of India. 



GROUP 1/1 


RELATIVE ROLES OF STATE AND 
VOLUNTARY AGENCIES IN THE ORGANISATION 
OF SOCIAL SERVICES 


M.S. GORE 


The question ‘‘What are the respective roles of state and voluntary agencies in 
the organisation of social services is indicative of a change that has come 
over the field of social services. Barely a century ago, most states in Western 
Europe, accepted no responsibility even for provision of public health facili- 
ties. In Britain, it was only after the submission of the Royal Commission 
Report on Sanitary Conditions in Large Towns (184# that even sanitation and 
water supply were included in the list of functions to be discharged by local 
self-government. It wasjilso not till the early twentieth century ..tha the res- 
ponsibility. for accepted by the government. 

At the time when these services were being developed, the " volunt^ leaders in 
the community were urging the state to take over the responsibility for pro- 
viding them and the attitude of the state was to regard those services as a res- 
ponsibility of individual members of the local community. In this area as in 
others, the dominant philosophy of the time emphasised “free competition*’ 
between individuals and a certain passivity on the part of government. In a 
society based ostensibly upon free competition welfare services, i.e., services 
oriented to the weaker sections of the fpopulation, became a responsibility of 
individual citizens who were sensitive to their suffering. The functions of the 
state were largely limited to maintenance of law and order. They did not 
cover the provision of special services to compensate for individual handicaps 
so that the competition would be fair or for ensuring that those who were left 
behind in the competition were still cared for. Such services when provided 
were based upon sentiments of charity and philanthropy, not upon the recogni- 
tion of the individual’s right tolapporMniff^^^ The proper auspices,-^ 

for the provision of such ^compassionate’ services were provided by voluntary 
agencies. 

2. The progress of the socialist ideology, the great work done by social 
workers in urban slums, the ravages of the Second World War brought about 
many changes in the jpliilosophy relating to social seryices, " Even prior to the 
World War, the concept of free unbridled competition had been modified and 
the need for equality of opportunities accepted. It had been conceded thjt legal 



and political equality were not enough to ensure fair competition. 'Equality’ 
was interpreted to mean at least equality of, opportunity in education. The 
concept of free competition has tended to be abandoned and replaced by the 
principle of social justice. With this new concept, the functions of the state 
can no longeTBelesTncted to those of being a fair umpire between competing 
individuals but extend to the provision of maximum opportunities for growth 
for all citizens. The mjiny welfare services arid the systems of social security 
and social. Jnsuran'^^are a natural corolte^^ to the acceptance of this new res- 
ponsibility. 

3. The question of the relative roles of state and voluntary agencies in the 
organisation of social services takes on a new meaning in this context. It is no 
longer the problem of how voluntary leaders may best persuade state agencies 
to take on a new or additional responsibility. is now a problem of uemar- ^ 

eating the respective areas of operation of the. state and yqliintary agencies in 
sucTi a way that the two can make their characteristic contribution to the 
development of the necessary services. Yoluntary and state agencies must now 
fecQgnize their essential interdependence instead of taking futile postures of 
mutual rivalry. Many efforts have Seen made to point out the special value 
tiiaFaffaclies to voluntary effort and voluntary leadership. Lord Beveridge’s 
excellent statement on the subject of Voluntary Action pinpoints many of the 
Issues and argues the need for voluntary action in a democratic society. 


4. In many of the countries of this region, comprehensive systems of socml 
secjirity have yet to,de.veJop. Also, the problem's of social welfare are so vast 
tliat'tlie danger of duplication betw^^^ and' voluntary 'services is not very 

f^air^ Yet, ifthe^^h for a demafcalidff^^^^ roles of the two types 

■'of agencies has arisen it is because the two agencies are often competing for 

the same financial resources. These resources are limited and, usually held hy 
gbveimntent: ■ TO the volunfary'ipnries are not independently able to raise 
air'ffieir resources they cannot afford to be indifferent to governmental policies. 
The alternatives in this situation seem to lie between services directly managed 
anff'&anced by tlie state and services "managed by voluntary bodies and largely 
aI3ed Jy;;^^the'lTate/'''W^^ agencies have to work 

jointly ami sffare in tlie'^sanie tescarrcesj f he” need Tor a clear demarcation of 
theif"respectiveTunctions is all the mofe great. ' It is the purpose of this paper 
to atf ffmpt respective areas: 

The Characteristic Contributions of Voluntary and State Agencies 




5. One function that belongs to lay leaders as different from leaders in the 
government is the function of perceiving new needs and interpreting them to 
The community. It is natural that the government and its officers should con- 
|centrate their efforts on problems which are already known and on services to 
'Ijieet them. It is for the voluntary agencies and voluntary leaders to educate 
|oblic opinion in accepting new responstMitksJpr new , services. Sudr^'Oea-’" 
‘ionTnmSE^ *a '’measurdbfsocial refornTand a change in the estab- 

Bshed values of a society. It is difiScult for Government to undertake this 
task. -^Voluntary leaders have to prepare the necessary background for organi- 





sed community action whether go vernmentai: 0 r..,,- EO.n-go.¥eriimental. • The work 
done By the social reformers in the cause, of women at thevend of the, 19tli 
♦ century and the work done by Mahatma Gandhi in the cause of Harijans in thS 
, . 20th century belongs to, this category. . 


6. It is-also the function erf voluntary agencies to pioneer^,, new. .services Ml 
meet new needs. ; The organisation of primary schools ’foT“'“urBan workers wa^ 
aWheTraeirndertakeii voluntary agencies. Now primary education Iia| 
become a normal responsibility of the state. Historically, the whole area of 
services for the handicapped and the needy was at one time a pioneering effort 
and belonged to the voluntary sector. These services were based uipn con- 
siderations of charity and philanthropy and the state was content to function 
at best as an of. these services are now included in the " 

social security measures adopted by modern states and question is raised as to 
whether voluntary agencies should continue to operate in this sphere. 



7. On the other hand there are services which can be offered only , the >, 
state. An important service that can be offered by the state, and only by the | . 

state, is the adoption of progressive iegislatiqu on sod^^ Such legisla-? ! \ 

tion though usually of a prmissive or enabling nature can also be compulsive 1 / 
in character. The laws relating to age of consent^ minimum3ge of marriage,^ 
Inheritance, widow remarriage^ child labour, juvenile delinquency, uhtouchabi-' ( 45 ^ 4 ^^^ 
lity and many other” subjects are laws which rej9ect the new values that a 
society has accepted and has decided to propagate. Such legislation strong- f 
thens the hands of social workers and, at times, also serves as a basis fori 
appropriate state action. 


8. Another service offered by the state is the o^anisation . aT.a.-grunts-iiv.ai4 "n ^ 
programme for voluntary institutions. It is possiBlentfial some of the majol 
public trusts can also u this work, but the quantum of resources re- 

quired for any effective grants-in-aid programme is so large that only the state 


can expect to undertake it — at least in developing countries. A good grants-in- 
aid programme sliould.be able to, strengthen voluntary effort 

and should help improve the standards of service. ^ I 


9. A third service that the state can offer in this field is the regulation cf 
the services organised by.voluataiy.as .well, as state agencies. This can be done 
through legislation requiring licensing of welfare institutions, through a system 
of governmental recognition andTSrough a properly operated grants-in-aid code. 
The state alone is in a position To utilise the first two instrumentalities for re- 
gulating the minimum standards of service and for ensuring that the reclpien};* 
of seraces is* not exploited. ’ ” ’ 

F/e/d Services : The Area of Possible Conflict 


A *■ 


10. It is here that the problems of relationships between the state and the 
voluntary sector in social welfare arises. Should the state directly organise 
field services or should this work be left wholly to voluntary agencies ^Alter- 
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natively, Is it' possible to evolve a set of . principles' whereby . , the , work ,oaii , be 
|ivMed between the two types of agencies ? , 

' The following suggestions are ■ offered as :a basis for discussion : 

(i) ;Field services which are in the nature enforcement of 
^ be administered by a state agency, thougir'it' is Vo*s7iBle*lhat s 
voluntary agencies wEicB™!^^^^ recognised and regulated by the 
state could also help in such implementation. 

institutions and services visualised under the Suppression of Immoral 
Traffic Act and the Children’s Act belong to this category. 




(ii) It follows from (i) that most services of a cmjpdial-protecdje^ 

. ■ should also' be administered by^'a sta te , a gency sermeFTiT "the 
iiiiplementation of the Beggar Act aTnd* Correclional Services in 
Normal Jails. 

(iii) 


_ If/** • 


Services which are intended to provide nation-wido^ 
coverage should also be organised by state agencies. Voluntary 

agencies ivoTO “have* to resourced Tor “ organising them. Socia l 

security services and services in the fi^ld of education and health are 
examples: Irisrhow possible as in (i) that some voluntary 
agencies may under supervision of government offer some special 
services in this area as well. 

^.Services which are essentiallyjgc^jo^^^ Aoc in character should be 
^administered by votaataiy».agenci^^^ dlered ' by most care 

institutions belong to this category. 

Services which require the cooperation of the local community in 
their implementation g.g.. a fter-care s ervices— shOTld Be organised at 
the local, level byjyoluntary agena^ they may be regulated 

by the ‘state., 

t/ ^^tvi) Services which are intended to involve participation in cash or kind 
' by the local community should be organised by voluntary agencies, 

• e.g,, Welfare ''ExteMohTrojects. 

11. In all the above discussion the term ^voluntary’ agency has been used to 
refer to an agency which has been brought into existence on the initiative of 
members of the community, which has an open membership, and where the 
membership is able through normal democratic processes to exercise control 
over the affairs of the agency. 



A voluntary agency in this sense might be distinguished from : 

(i) Indiyidualwoiunteers— who may work either in governmental or in 
voluntary agencies. 



: (ii) , Nominated official bodies conskting of non-officials. 

Quasi-voluntary organka^ons. which though registered as societies 
are whollyffihanced and controlled by individual .departments of the 
government. 

12. Two arguments are usually put forth .for retaining welfare services in the 
voluntary sector. These arguments are that the volmitary agencies impart a 
special quality of s ympat hy an d coffip assipn to the services they' organise an3“ 
that flexible iti their' operation than governoiental 

agencies. These arguments areva!^^ often misapplied. There' is^an assump 
lion that the voluntary worker brings special qualities of the heart to his work 
because if he did not possess such qualities he would not be moved to offer his 
services. The fallacy in the argument lies in the fact that voluntary agencies 
are rarely manned by volunteer workers at the field level. They depend upon 
paid staff to render the service to the needy persons. The quality of the\ 
service must, therefore, largely depend upon the qualities and skills of the paid 
staff member rather than on the qualities of the volunteer leader. This is so 
despite the fact that the volunteer leader is often able’ to give ah ' inspiration to 
his workers that an official may not be able to. Equally the flexibility that is 
often attributed to voluntary organisations and the corresponding rigidity 
attributed to governmental organisations is more likely to be a consequence of 
the small size of voluntary organisalipns. Where the distance between the 
policy makers and the workers is not great and where the number of workers is 
limited an agency can be more flexible and does not have to depend upon 
wdfcen rules calling for rigid conformity. 

The value of voluntary endeavour lies in the fact that it brings the service^ 
closer to the community and makes it responsive to changing needs. It .alsa 
provides an opportunity for training in leadership, and strengthens dembckacy at| 
the^grass-roots. Also, incidentally, to the extent that voluntary agencies raise 'i 
their own resources they enable the state to extend or improve its own services. I 



GROUP.1/2 


THE ROLE OF THE COMMUNITY AND STATE 
IN THE PROMOTION OF SOCIAL WELFARE ■ . 

JAL F. BULSARA 


The local community and government meeting local needs 

At any stage of social development, the local community and its smaller 
coherent groups in the village, town or city would be confronted from time 
to time with a variety of needs and social ills or problems. Some of these 
could and will be tackled according to available resources by the local com- 
munity, by local leaders, or by some of the public-spirited members of the 
local communify united in a voluntary organisation. If there is an organised 
form of local government such as the Village or Parish Council or Panch^at, 
some of the problems may be tackled and some services rendered by the Coun- 
cil or Panchayat. The extent of meeting needs^ tackling problems and render- 
ing service will depend upon the knowledge, development and awakening of the 
local community and the development and resources of the State and local 
governments. Here we find a contrast in the meeting of needs and offer of 
needed social services in the technologically advanced and wealthier and less 
wealthy developing countries. Social services are much fuller and more needs 
of the people are met by the organised sectors of society, r/z. the State and 
local governments in the advanced countries, assisted of course by well con- 
ducted voluntary agencies. The services had also a much longer spell of evo- 
lution in the developed countries, most of which have by now provided a com- 
plete statutory social security system. The developing countries are frantically 
trying to emulate these services and social security without possessing the 
wealth, "resources, experience and training of the peoples of the developed 
countries. It is a matter of concern that the time, evolution and resources 
factors in the development of social services are often ignored by the developing 
countries. 


The responsibility of the localcomuiunity 

2. Whatever the stage of development of society, there will always be felt 
local needs and the desire to meet them and improve the lot of the local peo- 
ple. Some of the essential social services like health and education will have 


to be met progressively by the organised sector of society, viz. the Stateaiid 
Local Government, ...but whatever the form and composition of government, 
there will 'always, be.' some contemporaneous needs, wliieh-, the State may not 
be able to satisfy. , Even if there be very strong' self-governiii,e!it, it is very 
likely that some needed services m;y not' be rendered by it .for various re- 
asons such as paucity of resources, technical know-how, or the attitude of the 
local community. Here is where emphaHs'fias' to" be laid , 011 the responsibility 
of the local communities' unitedly to meet some of the felt needs, and the for- 
mation of voluntary organisations of public-spirited members of the community 
in order ' to meet the felt needs, to render needed service, or to represent 
the pertinent authorities concerned to provide the service or assist the local 
community to secure it through joint cooperation. What is obvious is that 
both the local community and the State have a responsibility in meeting 
keenly felt needs and'''essehlial ' s services, " and" ' without mutuaf coopera- 

tio'ii and understaiTdiiTg" and local organisation,' the contemporary needs of the 

community are not likely to be met adequately, or if met, they may involve 
very heavy costs and lose the benefit accruing from personalised voluntary 
service. , 


Statutory responsibiiity for minimum Social Services 

3 . Whereas theoretically there may be no limit to what needs and problems 
the local community may undertake to meet, there is nowadays a broad un- 
derstanding that certain minimum services should be met by, government 
stat€ or local, in a more or less uniform manner. Thus whether among 
totalitarian or democratic states, government undertakes to provide medical 
care, environmental health services, minimum education and compels emplo- 
yers by legislation to provide minimum welfare services for the employees. 
Beyond this minimum statutory provision of social services, the local com- 
munities can still undertake to augment or improve the services through their 
own organised effort on a voluntary basis. This local voluntary effort at 
improvement or augmentation of a social service may have an impact on the 
statutory agencies, which may take a cue or example and do the same regard- 
ing the servleev'? within their statutory responsibility, although there would be 
no compulsion to do so. 

Changing local needs can best be met by local communities 

4 . It would be obvious that whereas all services are ultimately rendered by 
persons at the local or field level, there is an element of impersonality which 
enters the provision of services on a large or countrywide scale. Every as- 
pect of local or individiial need cannot be met by such a countrywide govern- 
mental machinery and personnel, and the lacunae or gaps may have to be filled 
by the local communities, or needed improvements in statutory services may 
have to be brought to the notice of the statutory agencies by enlightened lo- 
cal citizens or their voluntary organisations. The nature of social welfare 
services is largely personal and as such the personal touch through the res- 
ponsibility of the local community becomes essential if the optimum benefit is 
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to be /derived by needy from the services rendered ■■ and money 

and' energy spent Ihereon.' Tims Government as in the United Kingdom may 
be able to provide a grant and minimum furniture or equipment for a Com- 
mimity Centre Building but the services to be offered in the Centre for various 
sections of the local coraniunity will have to be determined by the local com- 
munity' according to local needs and exigencies, and varied from time to time 
■as the desire, outiook and needs of the local inhabitants, and users of the Centre 
.undergo, change. 

The need for' community organisation and promotion of voluntary 
■■''associatims 

5. Thus in developed countries with a relatively complete social security 
system and the provision of needed social services for the normal and malad- 
justed, handicapped or Otherwise needy persons, provided by the State or 
Local Authority, the local communities in village, town and city undertaken 
large number of additional needed welfare services on a voluntary basis. The 
National Council of Social Service, the regional and local councils of Social 
Service, and the National Associations responsible for looking after specific 
needs such as for the Blind, Youth, Aged, etc- promote the provision of need- 
ed services in local areas by forming Voluntary organisations of locaj people 
charged with specific functions. Financial resources, technical advice and 
professional service are procured from members of the community and grants 
obtained from Government, Local Authority and Charity Trusts or Founda- 
tions. It can be said that whatever the economic and political development of 
the country or nation, local community effort will always be needed effectSvely 
to meet the contemporary pressing needs of the members of the community. 
In developing countries, with slender provision for social services and es- 
pecially for social welfare services, the need to tap community resources and 
citizens’ sense of service will be very great for a long time to come. This will 
have to be done through community organisation and promotion of volun- 
tary associations undertaking to provide possible needed welfare services to 
the normal and needy or handicapped sections of the local community. 

Demarcating the spheres af local community action 

6. Whereas this necessity for organising welfare services on the basis of 
community self-help has been widely realised, and especially so in India, 
considerable specific thinking and research need to be done in order to find 
out what welfare services can be left with advantage to the concern of the local 
-communities, what resources can be expected to be provided by them, and 
what part the local and state governments and interested national associations 
can or should play in assisting the local communities or their voluntary or- 
ganisations with money, men, material and technical advice, so as to reward 
community effort and achieve desired results. 

Outlook and capacity of local Communities may differ 

7. Neighbourhoods or comraunities will differ in their composition from 
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locale to locale, and their capacity, for social service will also differ according 
to the capacity of the members composing it.' Some will be capable of mdre 
enlightened and efficient services and some may have to be helped to satisfy ob- 
vious elementary needs. This aspect of local capacity has to be borne in 
mind, as for example, when sophisticated urban w'orkers introduce their own 
projects, programmes and activities in rural areas,, whose residents may not 
feel the need equally 'Strongly or may not feel capable of carrying out the 
sophisticated programmes. At the same time it, has to be admitted that local 
communities can be apathetic to improving local conditions because ‘of long 
habituation and may have to be moved through propag^da and active pro- 
motion of services by outside agencies. The process mm approach * however, 
have to be adapted to all-round local conditions. Here is where local survey 
anrl are essential to know local conditions and adapt programmes to 

local needs. 

Systematic Study of local conditions needed 

8. This systematic study of local rural communities and the varying inten- 
sities of their needs has not been carried out on the required scale by those 
who have carried programmes of welfare or improvement to rural areas. The 
consequence has been that the exotic programmes have not influenced the local 
people to take active personal interest in their promotion, and they have been 
considerably weakened, diluted or abandoned when the promoting agency has 
withdrawn. This has happened also when the cost of projects has been far 
beyond the means and inclination of the local communities to bear, in 
which case the expectation of the promoters that the community will take up 
the conduct of the project after a specified period, has not been fulfilled. 

Involvement of the local community highly desirable 

9. Very often elementary demands as of a primary school and a dispensary 
have not been voiced by local communities in an organised manner. It is the 
outside agencies which find, feel, point out and promote the need and the local 
community passively accepts the service without intensive involvement A 
technique has tlmref ore to be evolved whereby in every welfare service or acti- 
vity promoted in a community such as a village, a slum, a depressed area or 
a hill tribe, members of the community of both sexes are involved almost from 
the start. In the enthusiasm of outside philanthropic or social service agen- 
cies to uplift the apathetic and suffering local community or group, this aspect 
of the genuine interest of the beneficiaries has often been lost sight of, with the 
inevitable resulting frustration at the community not appreciating the 
value of the service and undertaking responsibility for its continuance or ex- 
pansion. 

What services will enthuse rural communities % 

10. A question therefore arises as to whether welfare services should be 
foisted on local communities or offered on genuine local demand and interest. 



From oiir experieiice of various programmes of rural com'immity development 
aoS welfare services such as adult and . social education classes,/ craft classes, 
balwadis, libraries and reading rooms and the like, it appears as if we have ^not 
■ adequately studied, understood, or scientifically assessed local needs, Inclinations 
and desires. ' Thereby we have either failed or fallen far short of our expecta- 
tions regarding the ■ local communities absorbing projects and programmes 
offered by outside agencies,- statutory or voluntary. It appears that by and 
large all communities desire education for their children and are 

willing to contribute towards the cost of school-buildings. They would 
also appreciate medical care and maternity and child care services ^ They 
might cofitribiite soi* share towards the day care of infants, more particularly 
when they are busy with such essential operations as sowing, weeding 
and harvesting. These services will have to be provided with the help oftqualh 
fied personnel, but they are useful services to enthuse the local people and 
develop a sense of cooperative community responsibility. It may be worth- 
while trying out community funds or chests for emergency or for meeting 
village or ward needs, such as a Community Centre, playground for youth and 
children, an approach road, a chotra for village meet, etc. Out of this rnay 
d^vdop ^dtskt for Family Welfare Service, i.e., the community coming 
to the assistance of a local family in need or distress. A local Relief Com- 
mittee of respected elders can undertake the disbursement of needed relief from 
a gradually built up community fund. Swiss Communes thus share the 
responsibility of paying for the support of their indigent, wherever in 
Switzerland they may be found. Some of the Ceylonese villages maintain 
homes for their own destitute, old and infirm, and take on others from neigh- 
bouring villages on the basis of mutual cooperation. India’s problem of 
abject poverty and dire destitution of individuals and individual families is 
likely to be effectively tackled on the basis of local village responsibility, assisted 
where absolutely necessary, by District, State and Central contribution from 
public revenues, where the local responsibility becomes overburdensome owing 
to sudden catastrophe or through special circumstances. 

Surveys and Pilot Community Centres to understand local needs. 

11. What is required are a few surveys of typical village communities in various 
regions, zxtd the planting of a few well-organised pilot community centres 
manned by competent and qualified staflF to work a few self-help projects and 
ascertain what the village communities need, what services they would value 
most, and how their keenly felt needs could be met mainly by local effort in 
spheres which are not a statutory responsibility of the State. The duty of the 
Community Centre would be to study over a reasonable periodToca! conditions, 
the dynamics of community life, the needs vocalised by the community or its 
various component groups, and evolve techniques of bringing the responsihie 
members together to work for meeting the needs on the basis of self-help, 
mutuality of service and the involvement of the village community. The 
competence of the community to run the projects and to function in a consti- 
tutional way have to be watched and promoted, where necessary, by well-tried 
sociaUechniques. The work of the trained social stimulators or invigilators 
would be to make the community competent to run basic welfare activities and 



not to make it dependent; or indifferent because they on behalf of 

some outside agency are interested in doing the work„^tablisMng their in- 
fluence; or justifying their intervention. w , f 


'The programmes of soda! welfare must arise out of the local milieu, 

'12. . This approach requires that the programmes of welfare services' arise not 
in far away metropolitan centres or in imaginative minds but in and through 
the local milieu. It will not be a full-fledged urban institution conceived from 
urban needs but a programme or activity rooted in local rural needs, and will be 
within the competence of the local residents. The latter may need Ifaining or 
initiation in systematic work. This training, however, will have to be short but 
gradually progressive and may be given on an in-service basis, so that the local 
residents can afford to take and absorb it. This approach does not envisage 
consciously or unconsciously civilizing or urbanising rural communities in 
the metropolitan image^ nor does it insist on foisting smugly conceived schemes 
of urban dwellers on rural communities, with the inevitable importation of 
workers from urban areas trained in urban institutions, or bringing the rural 
recruits to be trained in urban methods and techniques. The true apprpacfi 
takes the rural milieu as it is found, and by identifying oneself with its focal 
conditions, the planner evolves therefrom activities which will meet local needs 
and aspirations towards the improvement of the physical environment, eradi- 
cation of social handicaps and amelioration of sectional and community draw- 
backs and deficiencies. Through these remedial measures will grow larger 
efforts at overall preventive-constructive work for the greater development of 
the community and further improvement of environmental and social conditions. 
The process may be slow, but under the existing conditions and resources of 
developing counirits, gradualness of social development is inevitable. How- 
ever, the compensation would be that a surer foundation may be laid in the 
awakening and preparation of the local communities all over the country to 
undertake a steadily developing programme of ameliorative welfare activities, 
making towards a social security system with the support and cooperation of 
the local, state and central administrative machinery. 

The spheres of local community competence need to be carefully demarcated, 

13. To repeat, what needs therefore to be done is to demarcate the spheres 
of competence ot local communities under existing conditions and promote 
through welfare stimulators such tasks as they are capable of handling on their 
own with the least available assistance or orientation, and give them periodic 
guidance through experienced mobile Counselling Service and such short-term 
refresher courses of orientation as might carry their work to a higher level of 
service, competence and efiSciency. If this work has to be done through the 
various sub-groups or castes forming the local community, that also will be a 
part of the overall work of the invigilating agency, government or voluntary, 
because of our philosophy of community self-help and selTdevelopment through 
a modicum of external assistance and stimulation except in the case of pro- 
viding statutory services, where the share of Government or organised sector of 
society will be much larger. The latter, however, will also utilise as much of ^, 
local cooperation as possible. 



The need to ■provide training for voluntary welfare wort in the comnmmty 


14! The developed OTBiitries have- been realising more and ' mo.re 'that the 
part played by local communities in welfare services is not only substantial but 
that it is, also ess.eiitial, and that the statutory agencies would ignore this .local 
, cooperation at a severe cost to the nation. A large number of minor needs 
.and ailments of the community or groups in the social sphere can be 'tackled 
, ,in time and more effectively on a voluntary basis, provided the local community 
has the orientation and experience and the necessary basic organisation " to 
do so. ' These qualifications of study and organisation of locally needed service 
.can be promoted to some extent in our educational institutions at ail levels by 
such training aS' of scouting, guiding, organised' camping, tours and excursions, 
cooperative stores and societies, and elementary social service in the local 
community of village, town or city wards. India needs a great deal of this 
community orientation for work on a self-help basis, and bodies like the 
Central Social Welfare Board, the State Social Welfare Advisory Boards, Com- 
munity Development Administration, Social Education Board, the National 
Social Service Associations, Schools of Social Work and other similar bodies 
can do yeoman service by offering these basic orientation and tfaining facili- 
ties to students, voluntary welfare workers and voluntary welfare agencies in 
their respective geographical areas or regions. 



GROUP 1/3 


RELATIVE ROLES OF STATE AND VOLUNTARY 
AGENCIES IN THE, ORGANISATION OF 
SOCIAL SERVICES 


MRS. BARBARA N. RODGERS ' 

ImroducUon 

1. To any teacher of social administration this is a very familiar subject, an 
old friend, one which we find ourselves analysing and discussing anew with 
each succeeding generation of students. I was therefore delighted to see that 
it was to be one of the principal themes of your Seminar, and to accept the 
challenge of trying to contribute something to your discussions. I am quite 
sure that I have nothing fundamentally new to say on this much discussed 
theme, although my different background of experience may lead me to give a 
new expression and a different emphasis to some of the well worn concepts. 

2. I am not as familiar with the Indian scene as I should like to be to 
ensure that this exercise in comparing the relative roles of state and voluntary 
organisations in our two countries will be as fruitful as such comparative 
studies can be. But in this respect I have been greatly helped and encouraged 
by Dr. Gore’s excellent paper, prepared as a basis or starting point, for our 
discussions. This paper analysing the relative roles of state and voluntary 
agencies in the full light of all Dr. Gore’s understanding and experience of the 
organisation of social services in India, has convinced me, if I needed any 
convincing, that the principles of voluntary action are inherently the same in 
our two countries. It is in the practical application of these principles to the 
social circumstances prevailing in each country that significant differences 
arise, differences which, if we look into them more closely, illuminate rather 
than detract from the validity of the underlying principles. 

3. Nevertheless, in a working Seminar like this I should hope that we could 
agree fairly soon on some general statement of these principles —Dr. Gore has 
in fact given us one— and move on to discuss how they can be best applied in 
the India of to-day and tomorrow. This seems to me to be an eminently 
fruitful line of discussion for a gathering such as this. In any consideration of 
the application of general principles an ounce of informed judgement is worth 
a pound of speculative theory. As my Judgement is only “informed” as 



the British .scene, 1 shall not attempt to ■ apply^ these principles' to; the : Indian , 
situation; Blit r would hope that some of your past and ■ present experieBce of 
the use and abuse of^ voluntary organisations in the United Kingdom, will^ 

' suitably' iiite,rpreted and digested by yourselves, be not ; wholly irrelevant to 
your.d,iscussions. 

4. ' In his paper D,r. Gore, states that many efforts have been made to^ poiiit 
out the special value that attaches to voluntary effort and voluntary leader- 
ship. He sums this up admirably in his final paragraph : 

' ‘‘The value of voluntary endeavour lies in the fact that it bi logs service 
V ' closer to the commimity and makes it responsive to changing needs. 

M also provides an opportunity for training in leadership and 

Strengthens democracy at the grass-roots/’ 

5 ; Beveridge was saying exactly the same thing less explicitly but even 
more empEatically when he said that ;^ou can/io? /lavg a Welfare State without 

а, Welfare Society. -By a Welfare Stafe’he'''meant, one' "somarTegls'ETim 

haslirouglit into existence a comprehen sive ran ge of statutory social services 
financciput of puWic£unds;^ 'By a" Welfare Society he meanTtlie 

dual citizens, who in ardemocracy must be constantly willing not only tlie ends 
but the means ; remembering that in a dynamic society both ends and means 
(the goals and the resources set aside for social consumption) must be constan- 
tly changing. The minimum standards which a Welfare State aims to guarantee 
are not absolute but relative. What satisfies^oiie generation will “hot satisfy the 

hfet. A*’’Wetllra;S;fa!e7s’]bio by a welfare conscious society 

and will only be sustained by tlie contlnu^^ sociely it 

serves. Voluntary organisations and both the iiatural 

expression of a welfare society and the leaven, or activating force, wliicirieeps 
aliwe its springs of concern and goodwill. 

б. It is particularly significant that the vital part to be played by voluntary 
action should have been underlined by Beveridge, who more than any one else 
was responsible for laying the foundations of our Welfare State. He did this 
by interpreting the socialist ideology, which, as Dr. Gore points out, had 
finally prevailed over the nineteenth century laissez-faire philosophy, into prin- 
ciples of social administration, which were finally embodied in our post war 
legislation. Our goals —even if our achievements still fall short of them— are 
those of a Welfare State, and by a Welfare State we mean something very 
different, not only from the nineteenth century attitudes towards the State’s 
duties in the welfare field, but also from those of the transitional period (from 
the beginning of the century onwards) during which we developed in piecemeal 
fashion many quite effective social services for “the working classes”. 

^ 7. Following Independence, India has just as surely committed herself to a 
socialistic pattern of society, and set herself a Welfare State as a national 
objective and a principle of administration. The gap between welfare needs and 
Ivvelfare services, between social problems and the resources to meet them, is 
Iclearly much greater than in our more favoured country but the general goals, 
pthe social philosophy afe the same. So too, it would seem, is the principle of 



voluntary' action.- Your Prime Minister is constantly reiterating the vital part 
to be played, by voluntary^ public ^ co-operation. Your Planning Commisskln 
has its Public " Go-operation Division. The Community Development pro- 
gramme is: based on the two principles of self-help and co-operation (the mutual 
aid type of A^oluntary action in , British terms). The Central Social Welfare 
Board is an outstanding example of an attempt to combine private benevolence 
and statutory assistance (to strengthen what we would term the philanthropic 
type of voluntary action). 

Voluntary action and voluntary agencies * 

8. The voluntary action, which both our Lord Beveridge and your Prime 

Minister see as so essential, if the goals of a Welfare State are to be achieved in 
a democratic society, can of course take many forms. The individual volonteer 
who may offer his services to either a statutory or voluntary agency ; the non- 
official or statutory body ; the quasi-voluntary organisation acting as the agent 
of some department of government which finances and controls it— all these 
are a form of voluntary action and serve to bring more and more people into 
close association and partnership with the development and administration of 
the Welfare State. But, as Dr. Gore rightly points out in his paper, the volun- 
tary agencies which are the theme of our group’s discussion are a distinciive 
form of a voluntary action, and it is their particular function, and so their roles 
relative to those of statutory agencies, which we are here to consider. • # 

T.he role of the State 

9. Clearly you cannot take your thinking about the functions of voluntary 
agencies very far without considering those of the State. And it would seem 
most conducive to clear thinking to start from those things which only the State 
can do, and which indeed it must do if it is to realise its aspirations to be a 
Welfare State. 

10. (i) Only the State has Jlie^resources to guarantee a nation-w ide se rvice, 

therefore as sooii Tr'P'osSbTe (as soon"*aslfTfITiTrfflrtellTe^^^ and 

man power) a Welfare State will take over the responsibility for the minimum 
basic services in the fields of social security, education, health and welfare. 

(ii) Only the State can do_th e^,averail planning and its policy, which 

settles the broad priorities for public expenditure, huist haVe"“ to social 

justice and the best use of scarce resources. Only the State can determine how 
much of its material resources must be devoted to economic and how much to 
social development, how much to the social services land how much to personal 
welfare services. 

(iii) Only the State can use compulsory powers to protect, inspect and 

control individuals, voluntary organisations or private enterprise. # 


TMe jvle of \mluntary agencies ■ 

11, The characteristic coiitribiitions of voluntary agencies, the ^ m fonc- 
tions' of voluntary organisations,; can well be summarised iinder thre headings 
related to these three essential functions of the State. 

(J) Fostering a Cajing Cofmmmty 

12. The first is to foster a caring community or a welfare conscious 

society. As Dr. Gore has said : ‘Tt is for the voluntary agencies and voluntary 
leaders to®educate public opinion in accepting new responsibilities for new 
services.’’ Phis quickening ot the natioa’s is a perennial job 

for the voluntary^ prganisafiohs™ It is most effectively done by small local 
bodies, meeting felt needs tlirough the organisation of voluntary personal 
services, rather than through schemes which involve the spending of large simis 
of money and the employment of many professional staff. It is part of the 
Community Development technique to encourage the widespread formation of 
such local groups to undertake small projects which they can usually run them- 
selves with no more than a little help and guidance from professional workers. 

13, It is the same in the U.K., where much of our social, recreational and 
welfare work for young people, for the aged and for handicapped persons of all 
kinds, can be most effectively initiated and carried through by small local 
gil)ups, encouraged and helped by a minimum number of professional social 
workers employed by a local authority department, or by a larger voluntary 
association operating on a town, regional or national basis. We have one 
particularly interesting group of ‘self-help’ societies run for the benefit of various 
types of handicapped persons by the handicapped themselves 

The Infantile Paralysis Felloship ; 

■ or ^ ■ ■ ■ 

by their relatives 

e,g., The Society formed by the parents of mentally handicapped children. 

14. In the 19th century before the State was both willing and able to pro- 
vide even a minimum basic service in the field of education, literally thousands 
of quite ordinary, humble people were involved in running “Ragged Schools” 
in the poorest districts of our towns. The people who ran them were the first 
to recognise their inadequacy and to press for legislation for the State provi- 
sion of primary education for all children. But this was not all, these volun- 
tary workers in the Ragged Schools were acutely aware of the dreadful condi- 
tions under which many offthese children were living and of the woeful lack of 
any kind of understanding treatment of them. Mary Carpenter who pioneered 
the first reformatories and industrial schools for delinquent and neglected 
children, Benjamin Waugh who founded the National Society for the Preven- 

I tion of Cruelty to Children, and Dr. Baranardo who swept up the waifs of 
London into his Homes and who never tired of experimenting in better ways of 
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providing a substitute home for these neglected and abandoned children, were 
all started on their pioneering work by their experience in Ragged Schools. 

15. Today, in the U.K. in spite of the minimum basic services provided in 
practically every major field of social service there is no room for complacency, 
no justification for a slackening of voluntary action in any . one of those fields. 
Some examples of' national voluntary organisations, whose iiiain ■ purpose is to 
stimulate the formation ^of small local groups and to service them with infor- 
mation, ideas and advice in' carrying- 'on ' the service once started, are the 
National Old People’s Welfare Committee and the, -National Citizens’ Advice 
Bureaux Committee (both ' departments of the National Council of Social 
Service), the ■ National Marriage Guidance Council, the NatiorM Family 
Planning Association, the National Association of Girls and mixed clubs etc. 

{U) Pioneering New Services 

16. The second function is to pioneer new services to meet new needs and 

new and better ways of meeting old needs. These" experimentaF^er!^^ 
'afe’,''phetalIy'Based’dn a new appfdacIT^ attitud^, whose efficacy ni^sti 
be demonstrated by the pioneers Befdrd the^^^^ to get them widely 

adopted. It is often A important function of such voluntary agencies to 
educate public opinion to overcome old prejudices, both official and non-official, 
and to spread the in^tion of the new ideas until they in turn are accepted as 
common practice. The moving frontier in which these pioneering agencies 
operate is not restricted to any particular field of social service, but will, or 
should be, found in every one of the major fields of education, health, social 
security and welfare. 

17. The voluntary agencies operating these pioneer services need to employ 
skilled personnel and to be able to command more financial resources than are 
normally available to the small, local body. They are more likely to be 
national, regional, or large town organisations and once they have an established 
reputation, may well be entrusted with considerable grant-in-aid from the 
government. 

18. The state too can exp^.iment, trying out a ne w service or more ^ften a 
new met hod in one of its existing services. ThiFkind of developmental worF is 
almost BouiiSnto occur once IfTegms to employ professional specialist staff in 
the administmtion of its social services. But the extent to which the state can 
experiment is limited by the fact that it must have an over-all plan, which fixes 
priorities and does not accord excessive resources for the benefit of only a few 
people in a particular group. If it does launch a small experimental project it is 
virtually committed to extending the new service, or new methods, if successful 
to all who could benefit from them. Thus the Etaw^ Project in Uttar Pradesh 
was used as a guide for a programme of Community Development for all rural 
India. 

19. The voluntary agency has no such responsibility. Thus it can experiment 
freely and concentrate all its resources on a service for a favoured few without 


worrying as to whether it will have the resources to extend it to all who would 
benefit from it. ■ 

(Hi) The Watchdog' Fund Ion 


20, The third function of voluntary organisations is what for lack of a better 
term I call the ‘^watcli dog” function. Although often overlooked or under- 
estimated this role of the voluntary agency is of vital importance for those 
countries which are trying to establish a Welfare State in a democratic society. 
Ill a study made of the voluntary social services in Britain in the mid-1940’s, 
Lord Lindsay referred to the voluntary organisation as one of the bulwarks of 
democracy. Indeed just because the wcTfaf^^^^ have the sole responsi- 

bility for the overall plan, and must use its authority to direct the major 
resources to be devoted to the social services in accordance with that plan, only 
a non-governmental body can advocate and support particular causes and try to 
influence the government to recognise their importance and award them greater 
priority. These partiGular causes cannot be taken up so effectively by the 
people’s political representations as they are usually tied to the support of a 
general party programme. 


21. The causes which ^ voluntary organisations ca% represent so well are 
usually concerned with ? ■ 


(i) services for sm all, m inority groups of sociall3ftandicapped persons 

who" may weTlTget oveFloolediirtHe'Tf^^^^^ pla'ffl 

(ii) controversial se rvices which are still too *hot’ for the political parties 

to fake up ; and 

(iii) services of a highly sp ecialised nat ure not easjiy^^u^^ by the 

; genefaf^puBIicT^’’"^ . — . 


22. In the United Kingdom, and doubtless in India too, there are voluntary 
associations exercising this ‘‘watchdog” function for practically every group 
of mentally physically and socially handicapped persons even where the State 
is already providing quite substantial basic social services for them. Thus we 
have: The National Association for Mental Health, The National Institutes 
for the Blind and Deaf, the Genera! Epilepsy Association, The National 
Council for the Unmarried Mother and Her Ghild, The Howard League, The 
National Society for Children’s Nurseries etc. etc. 


23. While some of these are just national societies (e.g. The Howard League), 
others have their local counterparts bringing pressure to bear on local govern- 
ment, as well as being federated into a national association (e.g. The Family 
Planning Association). Stme of the national societies as well as acting as a 
pressure group keeping an eye on new legislation, and spreading information 
and propaganda, through their publications and conferences, are providing 
training courses for specialist workers or pioneering new services. Where there 
are local branches of associations they are usually providing some direct 



service (e.g. the local F.P.A. Clinics or Citizen Advice Bureaux as well as acting 
as a local pressure group. 

24. To carry out effectively this ‘watchdog’ function, a national society needs 
a small but skilled specialist staff and committee members who are both 
influential and very well informed. They must of course be genuine voluntary 
organisations. They could not do their job if they were in any sense creatures 
of the government. Nevertheless, even here there is a sound basis for coopera- 
tion in so far as both recognise the validity of the role of the voluntary agency 
to criticise the plans and dispute the priorities laid down by the government. 

Different forms taken by voluntary organisations 

25. Finally, I should like to say something about the many difFerent kinds of 
voluntary organisations, some of which, as we have seen, are better adapted to 
one function some to another. For instance, the small local group, without 
much formal organisation, is often admirably suited to the first of my three 
functions— that of fostering a caring community. It operates most effecti^y 
in providing a fairly straightforward service to meet a felt need in the l<ml 
community. Even a small group needs some leadership to bring and keep it 
together. But where its main resource is the personal service of its members, 
no very formal structure is necessary ; the goal and the means to achieve it are 
fairly well understood by all . 

26. On the other hand, to pioneer a new service usually demands a much 
stronger committee structure to manage what may be quite considerable 
resources of buildings, equipment and personnel. If, as will often be the case, 
the actual pioneering work can only be carried out by skilled, social workers, a 
very special relationship of mutual trust and of partnership in a new venture 
must be built up between the committee and its professional workers. So too, 
as has already been pointed out, voluntary agencies carrying out the third 
function, need wise direction from a strong committee, working very closely 
with at least one paid professional member of staff. 

27. Many voluntary agencies carry out more than one of those functions, and 
in appropriate cases may be able to combine strong, local self-directing groups 
(always assuming the service is meeting a fairly obvious local need) with a 
regional and/or national federal body to service the local groups with advice, 
training schemes (for professional and voluntary workers) and funds. These 
regional or national associations may in fact be carrying on a pioneering or 
‘watchdog’ function at the same time. 

The roh of the professional worker in voluntary agencies 

28. Professional workers obviously play an important part in this kind of 
voluntary organisation. They need to have a good understanding of, and 
practice in, social work skills ; but even more importantly, they need to have a 
sound knowledge of social administration which in my opion would mean that 
they were convinced of the inseparability of economic and social devell)pment 



and within this context had given a good deal of thonght., to the: appropriate 
roles of voluntary organisations and voluntary workers in the .present develop- 
ment of social services in India.' 'Social workers who take on 'these organising 
jobs ill the large voluntary organisations must be the kind of people whose 
professional satisfaction comes not from giving a direct personal service .to 
people i.ii distress and difficulty,: but from . helping others to givo' this service. ■ 

29, Have we given enough thought to how we train out professional social 
'workers to do this particular job ? I am sure we have not done so in the' U'.K. 
It Is ■ not enough to know,- you have to have a feeling for this kind of work. 
Born of a, conviction of the vital role which ■ voluntary organisations have to 
play in a cfemocratic welfare state, it involves an acceptance of their spontaneous 
creation and of the infinite variety of their expression. Above all, the social 
worker must himself be resourceful and cooperative, and know and accept that 
a community, Just as much as an individual, has to develop in its own way and 
ill its own time and those who try to influence either need faith and patience. 



GROUP 1/4 

PARTNERSHIP OF STATE AND COMMUNITY 
IN STATUTORY WELFARE SETTING 

■ ^ ' . 

S. D. GOKHALE 


The administration of social welfare is relatively a modern concept Unlike 
public administrators, the social welfare administrator is a planner, a policy 
maker, an executive, and also- a social refomerj^^^ He' 

has to undertake these miHtupurpose activitlesTbecaiise of his specialised 
requirements which bring him in close relationship with the community and 
the individual in need. This approach and attitude has to be developed by 
careful discipline and training. This is also true in case of social welfare ad- 
niimstrators in a statutory setting. 

2. The content of social welfare administration as defined today does no| 
have any significant resemblance with the content of administration that 
obtained in the years bygone, Probably because, the entire administration 
was motivated towards maintenance of law and order. In fact, it was rather 
indicative of its role then, but with the attainment of freedom by the countries 
in this region a greater pressure is felt by the governments from the people to\ 
satisfy their unserved wants. In fact most of the countries in this region have ■ 
accepted as their goal the total well-being. This responsibility to ensure the 
provision of social services, needed by the population whether provided under 
governmental or non-governmental auspices is increasingly reflected through 
the various policy statements. The extent of this responsibility and the method 
by which this responsibility is carried out are bound to vary according to the 
traditions and philosophy of each country. However, it is most essential that 
the tasks assumed by any government in this respect should be clearly spelt out 
in terms of national policy and be embodied in a policy statement. 

3. The state activity in the field of social welfare seems to be enlarging by 
leaps and bounds. These services include social security measures, regulatory 
provisions, grant-in aid and other services which need wider coverage. This 
also includes the activities which are necessary for giving basic minimum 
standards of social health and therefore the need for a national welfare policy 
statement. 

The scope of social welfare in India has been embodied in Article 41 of 
the Indian Constitution : 
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*The State shall, within the limits of its economic capacity and de- 
velopment, make eifective provision for securing the right to work, to 
^ education and to public assistance in cases of unemployment, oldage, 

sickness, and disablement and in other cases of undeserved want.” 

A reference can also be made to Article 46 which states : 

‘'The State shall promote with special care, educational and economic 
' interests of the weaker sections of the people, shall protect the^ 
from social injustice and all forms of exploitations.” 

A reference can also be made in this connection to the fundamental 
rights, special provisions and the principles embodied in the Preamble to the 
Constitution. 

4. Within the framework of these guiding principles the problems of social 
welfare, social work, social welfare services and social reform are to be studied. 
Without going into the details of definition, suffice it to say, that social 
service, is an organised activity that aims at helping towards mutual adjust" 
m||it of individuals and their social environment. This objective is achieved 
through the use of techniques and methods which are designed to enable 
individuals, groups and communities to meet their needs and solve their pro- 
blems of adjustment to a changing pattern of society and through cooperative 
action to improve economic and social conditions. (Report on Development 
of National Service Programmes United Nations). 

5. At this stage it may be necessary to differentiate between two types of 
services. The services for normal population are more or less of a positive 
character while the services for the persons who come in conflict with law 
are rehabilitative in character and services for weaker sections are enabling in 
character. The first group of activities guided by the principles embodied in 
the Constitution can expand to a great extent. The State has to grant certain 
minimum standards to the population in a more or less standard pattern so 
that equality of opportunity is maintained as far as possible. Thus the State 
has to provide minimum medical care, basic health services, education, welfare 
needs of industrial workers, etc. The individual beneficiaries in this area of oper- 
ation are very eager and most willing to accept these services. On the con- 
trary, the individuals who are supposed to benefit under social defence pro- 
grammes in a statutory setting are rather unwilling to submit themselves to any 
treatment of rehabilitation. 

6. However, unwilling and/or unprepared these groups may be the State has 
to accept statutory responsibilities for caring for two important groups. The 
first group consists of weaker sections of the community which are unable to 
take advantage of the services provided by the community, for no fault of 
their own. The scheduled castes and scheduled tribes, etc. are covered 
under this category. The second group consists of individuals who come in 
conflict with law. This group includes the persons brought under the purview 
of various enactments like the Children Act, The Beggars Act, The Borstal 
Schools Act, Probation of Oflfenders Act. etc. Whatever be the causative factors 


because of wMch these chronic and marginal delinquents come in conflict 
with law, it is accepted to be the statutory responsibility of the State to help 
treat and rehabilitate them and get them reabsorbed into the community as luie- 
fill and economically productive citizens. 

7* The execution of statutory provisions in regard to persons who come in 
conflict with law have the following basic characters (i) State adminstration is 
regulatory and restrictive (if) it is penal, custodial and protective, (iii) it tends 
to become impersonal and routine (iv) But it desires to be rehabilitative in 
character. Any person who comes in conflict with law has to be rehabiitated in the 
community and therefore the entire programme of correctional services which is 
the statutory responsibility of a State needs a complete reorientatioif from the 
rehabilitation point of view. The statutory social work has to become more indi- 
vidual-oriented and has to accept the responsibility of re-absorbing the person 
back into the community. The statutory social work in the field of social 
def^ence, deals with delicate human relationships and is motivated towards re- 
moulding of a problematic personality. Therefore, the welfare administrator in 
this field has to show the highest degree of flexibility in action, adaptability to 
individual requirements and sympathy with the needs of the case and responsi- 
veness to the community at large. 

# 

8. The services which are statutory in character in a huge bureaucracy are 
likely to lose sight of the individual and the values thereof. Unless the exe- 
cutive is sincere in his purpose, honest in his approach and qualified for the 
work he undertakes, rehabilitation is likely to remain a theoretical proposition. 
It would not be out of place to suggest that faith in work also plays a significant 
role. 

9. The statutory aspects of social work can be thus listed in a three-fold 
manner: (i) services for the weaker sections of the community (ii) activities 
connected with the reformation and rehabilitation of individuals coming in 
conflict with law and (iii) administration of regulatory provisions like control- 
ling the welfare agencies under the licensing of Women’s and Children’s Insti- 
tutions Act etc. which demand certain basic minimum standards. It has been 
presumed by most of the social thinkers that the services of custodial and pro- 
tective nature should be administered by State agency. 

10. Before this question is considered further, it would be worthwhile to 
point out a major impediment in the developmental process in the field of 
statutory social welfare. Many of the developing countries suifer from the 
deadweight of legislation and the concept of “institution”. Whenever social 
thinkers are faced with a welfare problem an immediate response is in the 
form of an enactment or an establishment of an institution. Probably, this 
is supposed to be a short-cut but in the long run these short cuts do not help 
to achieve complete solution of the problems. There are round about a thous- 
and pieces of enactments on the Statute Book which deal with social welfare 
in one way or the other. Legislators and social workers alike seem to think 
that establishing an institution and enacting a law are the only solutions avail- 
able to welfare problems. Let the problems be of any variety, of the destitute 
children, prostitution, aged, delinquents, the only answer is an enactm^^t to 
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start an institution. This indicates a lack of initiative to explore new avenues 
cyf nonTnstitutional programmes without the legal framework. 

11. No doubt, social legislation serves an effective instrument to strengthen 
the hands of social workers and no doubt the institutions accord the basic 
minimum treatment required by the needy in society. But along with these 
good points, social legislation also ties down the social worker to the letter 
of the law and curtails his freedom of experimentation. Similarly, the jnstitu- 
tions tend to become impersonal in character and are likely to create a re- 
gimented discipline for the inmates of the institution. Custodial care by itself 
is not eopough to achieve the goal of rehabilitation. If institutional care and 
detention is to be meaningful it has to be intelligently dovetailed with the tools 
of rehabilitation like developing of work habit and regaining of self-confidence, 
etc. The inmate in an institution must always look forward to be out of it as 
early as possible and should never develop unnecessary sense of attachment 
which will make him a permanent parasite. All institutional programmes 
should be of self-dissolving character but unfortunately this important factor 
is often lost sight of. 

12. In the field of statutory welfare work, the State^an no longer have the 
monopoly. In fact, of all social work, statutory work needs effective co-ope- 
ration and partnership between the State and the community. The State can- 
not, by any stretch of imagination handle this programme in a social vacuum. 
Ultimately, the State has to develop a self-confidence in an institutionalised 
inmate so that he can go back to the community as an economically useful 
citizen. In this process the community plays a very responsible role not only 
in moulding the policies regarding statutory work but in undertaking an active 
participation in the programme of social defence. 

13. It is true that the care programme in the field of social defence has to 
be with the State because it is primarily custodial and protective and then re- 
habilitative. But the community can play an active role in the areas of pre- 
vention and aftercare. It is always better to prevent a person from sliding, 
down into beggary, delinquency or prostitution. This can best be achieved by a 
well designed programme of prevention. Similarly the areas of after care and 
follow up need a maximum amount of support from the community. There- 
fore, the success of any statutory correctional programme would largely depend 
on the measure of support it receives from the community. 

14. Similar is the case so far as community action is concerned. The pro- 
blem of iintouchability cannot be wiped off by mere legislation or grant in aid. 
The problem can only be wiped off if the community is educated and made 
conscious and aware of the action expected of it in changing circum- 
stances. 

15. Preventive programmes will normally include the following categories of 
activities. 

- (i) workshops, sheltered or otherwise for preventing a person 



from sliding down into a life of prostitution, beggary, delinquency, 

.■.■etc.-.;' . , . 

(ii) child giiidance clinics and psychological ^ 

(iii) visiting teachers and Parent Teacher Associatb^^ 

(iv) facilities of probation etc. 

would normally include (i) an after-care hostel 
or shelter as a mid-way house between the closed care institution and open 
community. ' 

(il) work camps where persons can be employed under minimum secur- 
ity thus using the man-power in a custodial setting 

(iii) constructive supervision of relapsed persons 

(iv) placement service 

(v) Training-cum-production centres providing apprenticeship opportuni- 
ties to persons from care institutions. 

This is, not at al! a complete list by itself but is only indicative of various 
activities that could be undertaken by the community so far as the statutory 
responsibility in the field of social defence is concerned, 

16. In brief the problems in the field of statutory work can be grouped in 
two main categories : (i) the problem of group behaviour and group short- 1 
comings and (ii) the problem of individual behaviour and individual short- 
comings. In both these fields welfare activity aims at social adjustment. The 
first group is basically of weaker sections while the second group is of indi- 
viduals who come in conSict with law because they are physically, mentally or 
socially handicapped. The situation as obtaining in India indicates the quanti-, 
tative nature of statutory welfare work and the qualitative treatment it demands | 
in these fields. If the pianoiiig in this field has to be successful the State and the 1 
community have to work hand in hand, as partners which will ultimately pave 
the way for total well-being. If this partnership is not well defined and well 
developed, it is very likely that the whole programme of statutory welfare would ^ 
fail. Thus the social welfare administration at the field level, the institutional! 
management level, the supervisory level or at the policy level has to accept | 
this partnership of the community and State as a pre-requisite. The State has to | 
extend the expertise and technical know-how not easily available to voluntary “ 
agencies in the community. If this partnersship is adequately appreciated 
and effectively realised the long cherished dream of social welfare can become 
a reality. 
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GROUP 1/5 


ADMINISTRATION' OF RELIGIOUS FUNDS ' 

FOR WELFARE SERVICES 

, ■ . C ANNA RAO 


Temples are places of worship. They are also places for National 
integration. People from all over the country gather together and worship 
together unmindful of the religion creed and community to which they belong. 
As more and more facilities are provided, more and more are resorting to 
temples and worshipping in temples. They make offerings also. 

In the case of Tirupafchi Temple in Andhra Pradesh situated on hills in 
lovely surroundings, which can be cited as an example, the number of visitors 
is about 10,000 a day, and the income has reached Rs. 2 crores a year. 
Out of offerings made by devotees and out of remunerative enterprises run 
for the benefit of the pilgrims visiting the shrine, like transport services, 
provision stores and kalyana-katta where tonsure (shaving of heads) in ful- 
filment of vows is done. 

All this money is utilised first for the temple for which the money is inten- 
ded by devotees, for repairs, renovation and jewels for the deity. Next on the 
pilgrims from whom the money is received, by arranging convenient darsa- 
nams, shelter in the form of dharmashalas (choultries), food by running 
canteens departmentally and distributing food offered to the deity free to 
the pilgrims, water supply, sanitation and medical aid. Prices of food-stuffs 
are also controlled by running co-operative stores and opening fair- 
price depots at various places, for the benefit of the temple employees, 
pilgrims and the public. Even the kalyanakatta, where hair is offered, and 
purohit sangams are run on co-operative and corporate basis without depri- 
ving the man in the trade of his livelihood by introducing a standard fee 
and distributing equally among all the members of the Sangam whether he 
has work or not, with a share to the temple. The above social services are 
useful for the man in the trade, for the temple and the pilgrims that visit 
the shrine, as there is no intermediary and the fleecing of pilgrims is 
avoided. 

In addition there is social insurance to the members by utilising 10 
per cent of the receipts for housing, medical aid and other social obligations 
like marriages etc. The surplus income, after utilising for the temple and 
pilgriips, is utilised for other social services needed for the public at large, 



of whom the pilgrims form part. ..There .are three types of sufferers among 
humanity— the poor, the and' the destitute. Begging is prevented and 
the able-bodied are given work on , daily wages and. the disabled are main- 
tained in : poor homes. The sick are provided in '■ hospitals and leprosy 
lioines, Tlie .destitute children are looked 'after , in bala-mandirs (orphanages). 
Such children who have lost both father and mother or, with one parent who is 
physically' disabled to earn livelihood, are provided shelter, food, edu- 
cation and settled in life by training them in a trade a.iid giving employment 
in the inslitutions. ' rim by the temple. Education 'is the next item on which 
considerable sums' of money of the temple are ' spent. High Schools are 
run at Tirupatlii-Tirumala . hills (A.P.) and at Vellore (Madras State). Col- 
lege for men, college for women, college for music and dancing, ^pollege for 
oriental learning, school for culture, and a school for temple music are estab- 
lished at Tirupathi and a college is established at Delhi. Funds are utilised 
also for the establishment and the maintenance of a University known as 
Sliri Venkateswara University and for the establishment of several other 
affiliated institutions, like Engineering College, Medical College, Agricultural 
College etc. including a Central Institute for Sancrite. 

Thus temples can, in addition to being places of worship, serve as 
useful institutions ifor national integration and other welfare services for 
the benefit of the people and the nation at large. 



GROUP II/'l 


SOCIAL WELFARE ADMINISTRATION 


B. MEHTA 


Social welfare has been defined dilTerentiy by different people at different 
times, but broadly speaking it would mean all ^those efforts that are under- 
taken either by governmental agencies or through private initiative and are 
directed towards assisthig indiyidu^ groups and communi- 

ties to attain a healthy and decent standard of living and socially satis- 
fying relations with others in order that they coiild be self-supporting and 
contributing 'members of the society in, ,whicU ihe^ live. The other and 
more specialised meaning of social welfkre is in terms of the various ser- 
vices which could be described as social scryices„,pr enabling services desigu- 
'cd for those individuals and groups who ^cannot take full of the 

^established social services on account of therfLackwardness. 

In the context of the socio-economic conditions obtaining in the Asian 
countries the social service programmes would tend to be concerned with the 
population as a whole rather than with certain groups of individuals, and be 
larger in scope but* less technical in method, the Government assuming the 
role of pioneers in social activity in certain fields in which special service 
is given, and sponsored by Government rather than by private agencies. 

Since the advent of independence the Government in this country has 
been taking measures for the economic and social improvement of the 
people. The acceptance of the concept of a socialistic pattern of society 
has enlarged the scope of activities with which the administration has now 
to concern itself. This is very much different from the complexion of 
administration in the pre-independence era, in which, the functions of the 
Government, by and large were limited essentially to the prevention of dis- 
order, protection from foreign invasion, stimulation of international trade 
to some extent and the creation of a scheme of officials to settle civil dis- 
putes. The administration hardly took any interest in the socio-economic 
conditions of its people. In matters of economic affairs the doctrine of 
laissez-faire" held its way. 

Besides, the need to give socio-economic content to the poiltical free- 
dom, other factors which have contributed to the change in the complexion of 
the administration are : 



(i) modernisation of society due. to the influ-ence of seientiic and teclmi- 
cai advance ; 

(ii) .complex nature of, administrative and political organisations that 
are being introduced in and outside the country ; and 

(ill) iiitroduciion'of people*s institutions at and below .the district level 

This increase in, and orientation of, government activity has naturally 
resulted in ; multiplicity of agencies to deal with them. That, in its turn, 
has opened up new avenues to the administration for coming in direct con- 
tact with the people in their activities for the realisation of tliC' rising" expecta- 
tions of their economic and social improvement. 

Ill relatively underdeveloped nations particularly of South-East Asia, 
rural population constitutes numerically as well as in point of significance, 
decisive (factor in the situation. In India, particularly, 80% of popu- 
lation lives in rural areas, the task of enthusing the population with a 
purpose and a sense of participation is a gigantic one. It was thought that 
through a programme of integrated development to be brought by the ex- 
tension methods adopted under the Community Development Programme 
it will be possible to bring home to rural population the implications of 
achieving the national objectives and to create in them a sense of participation 
in this common endeavour. Experience showed that the results were not as 
encouraging as originally envisaged. Something was lacking somewhere. It 
was found that the sense of actual participation which arises out of shoulder- 
ring responsibility in varying degrees in the matter of taking decisions and 
implementing them could not be generated amongst rural population to the 
required extent. Out of this realisation grew the concept of Democratic 
Decentralisation ; known as the Fanchayati Raj. The transition from the. 
stage of Community Development Programme to the stage of Fanchayati 
Raj is in part a recognition of the inadequacy and unsuitability of the exis- 
ting administrative machinery for accomplishing the task of generating 
genuine enthusiasm amongst rural population to enable them to have a 
sense of participation in the common endeavour of bringing about economic 
and social development within the framework of national objectives. It is 
at the same time a recognition of the need for throwing up popular leader- 
ship who would be able to communicate effectively with rural population 
and thus give them a sense of their own dignity and participation in the 
national progress. That the Fanchayati Raj provides a proper institutional 
framework for generating enthusiasm and liberating the creative energies 
of the people has been accepted as a fact throughout the country. Whether 
this institutional framework would be able to function efficiently, will be 
dependent, to some extent, on the relationship evolving between the 
administrative machinery comprising of the officials and non-officials con- 
stituting the three tiers of the Panchayati Raj ; viz. Village Panchayats, 
Panchayat Samitis and Zila Parishads ; between the lower and the higher 
levels of these institutions, between these Institutions and other voluntary 
agencies and between the local bodies and the State or the National 



Government. There have been occasions when mal-adjustment in this rela- ^ 
tionship was noticeable. In other cases flexible attitudes were displayed both 
hu officials and non-officials and a healthy relationship developed. For some ' 

years to come the question of evolution of a healthy and proper relation- 
ship between the administrative machinery and the people’s institutions will 
remain a vital factor in influencing the economic and social growth in 
rural areas. The flexibility and adaptability of the administration would, 
to a great extent, be judged by the manner in which this healthy relationship j 

is evolved. I could not do better than quote the Chief Justice of India in ' 

this context : ‘'Administration in a Welfare State has to be a revolutionary 
instrument for effectively implementing the socio-economic policies of the 
State, and as such, it must be fully inspired by the ideals which the Wel- 
fare State is constantly endeavouring to achieve. The Administrator must 
naturally be aware of al! the problems posed by the implementation of 
the State’s policies and must be well trained in all fields of service. He may - 

be called upon to tackle the problem of the community projects, the public 
undertakings, panchayats, public health and even insurance”. As Laski has 
"observed: ‘‘What the administrator needs in a Welfare State is the general 
mind, and not the specialised mind.” The Administrator cannot be a mere 
routiner. His approach must be flexible and responsible. He must never be 
obsessed with any superiority complex ; he must, on the other hand, be 
jhumble and must never forget that he is the servant of the public and not ^ 

^Its master. Spirit of service which would necessarily give rise to a spirit of ’ 

iiumanity should be his guiding principle. He should not be aloof from the 
society which it is his privilege to serve, but must try to be one with it. It 
is not so much the intensity of his intellectual gaze that will help him : it 
is the width of his mental horizon that will stand him in good stead. In his • 

dealings with the community at large, his conduct must show dignity and 
restraint ; but he must not isolate himself in an ivory tower and must always 
show an elastic mind ready to respond to the challenges which inevitably will 
face him in the discharge of his duties”.’*' 

Is the present administration equipped with the requisite mental orienta- 
tion for undertaking these programmes ? My own feeling is that the system 
of administration as it exists today is basically sound, as far as this count- 
ry is concerned. There is however need for it to continue to grow to suit the 
changing conditions and to acquire a greater sense of urgency to satisfactorily 
deal with problems that agitate the minds of the people, as, in the ultimate analy- 
sis, a country can go only as far as its administration can take it. 

The need of adjustment in relationship» not only administrative but also 
psychological, becomes obvious. A new hierarchy based not on power but 
on the depth of professional wisdom and richness of experience has to deve- 
lop. Technical and administrative advice will always be needed, its level and 
quantum if anything, will have to go up as people get better informed and 
better organised and the desire in them to achieve higher goals of progress be- 

^^‘Extract from the address delivered on 5th Annual Day of the Indian School of Public 
Administration, New Delhi- 
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coRies stronger.. To,mspire confidence of people, it would ..be necessary for 
the services to establish an' identity of interest and ' have a deep, understanding 
of their aspirations, problems,^ and their 'needs and more important than all 
these, to have confidence in their (peoples’) ' organisations’ capacity both to de- 
cide and implement programmes of their welfare. 

I am tempted to quote below what I had written earlier in an article for 
the Indian Institute ^ of Public' Administration "journal. ‘‘The services, besides 
having, the administrative and. the technical skill, have to be' adequate, respon- 
sive and independent. To enable the personnel to meet this challenge they 
will have to be fully equipped and trained, both at the initial sta^e of their 
recruitment as well as during the course of their services. The quality of ser- 
vice desired would also, in no small measure, be secured by giving them their 
proper place and prestige. 

‘‘Sharing in administration is bound to be an invigorating and educative 
process, healthy conventions between the elected representatives and the ser- 
vices, based on the understanding of and need to provide efficient service com- 
mensurate with the hopes raised in the people, will take time to develop. 
There is a danger that the elected individuals may, for reasons of expediency, 
ignore the advice of the services. That, the common man desires, above 
everything else, an efficient and impartial though sympathetic administration, 
needs to be fully appreciated. The measure, in which this is ensured, will 
determine the extent of confidence the local bodies will inspire in the people. 
Mal-administration, howsover popular the powers that be, would not be 
tolerated for long and the resulting impatience of the people may jeopardise 
the very growth of these institutions. The experience in other countries and 
the short experience of working of locaT institutions in this country reveals a 
tendency of few individuals assuming the powers of the organisation. The 
bureaucracy of the elected individuals, at times can be worse than that of a 
paid servant. The successful working of the two important wings, namely, the 
elected representatives and the services, will depend on mutual understanding 
and regard. It should be recognised that “executive functons and delibera- 
tion and policy making functions arc but two facets of administration which 
act and re-act on one another and, therefore, cannot completely be isolated to 
be made exclusive,” 

In a programme of such an universal and omnipotent character, it is 
important that there is continuous and steady flow of technical guidance from 
the State to the village level for all the programmes of social and economic 
improvement undertaken by the State or the local agencies. The technical de- 
partments will have to transmit the best guidance and experience available for 
programmes of these institutions in each field of development, to help people 
and their institutions to fulfil the onerous function of providing better and effi-. 
dent service. The District level officers will have to endeavour to meet the 
growing urge for technical assistance by augmenting the technical skill of their 
officers, besides helping the local bodies in planning their programmes and 
their successful and efficient implementation. 




It is only natural .that in a progressive society the scientific and technical ' ' I 
di^partments grow both horizontally and vertically. There is, however^ danger 1 
of an excessive compartmentalisation in so far as the individual sectoral de- 
velopments are concerned.' This inevitably, .would result in a ■ narrow depart- 
mental approach to the task of total social development whicli by its very na- 
ture has to be an integrated effort. Simultaneously, therefore, with the growth 
of the technical and specialised branches of administration would grow the 
need for coordination of their effort. This, in its turn, would give rise to 
problems of relationship in the administrative organisation. There is therefore 
need to clearly define the role of the technical department in relation to the 
various development programmes particularly in relation to the programmes 
eri trusted to the people’s institutions and the general administrator at the dis- 
trict level and above. At the national level the problem of coordination is 
resolved by the committees consisting of representatives of various Ministries j 
and the Planning Commission ; at the State level by the Sub committee of the 
Cabinet for Planning and the Development Commissioner. At the district le- 
vel coordination has to be done by the District Olhcar namely the Collector or 
the Dwuty Commissioner. 

^In under-developed areas, it is necessary that the basic needs of the peo- \ 
I pie, needs as the people see them, are first realised. Any programme designed I 

I for their welfare can be effective or can have its impact only when such pro- i 

bicms which agitate the minds of a majority of the community are resolved. 

These grievances are not very complex in nature ; these are small problems of 
i settling land disputes, demarcating pasture, grazing and forestlands, providing 
trights to the villagers to avail of the forest produce, providing irrigation faci- 
lities in time, ensuring and uninterrupted supply of essential requisites for 
agricultural production and credit. These and such other problems—whether 
these be of a regulatory nature or requirement side account for a very large 
proportion of common grievances in the rural areas and have to be settled on 
the spot. Sometimes it is more important to settle them than the prod uctioir 
programme or construction of a school, as, so long as these problems agitate 
the minds of a large number of the community, its members are not likely 
to respond to other programmes that are designed for their betterment* A 
large majority of population want to get their grievances redressed at the 
nearest possible authority. a 

In India the District OfBcer—Collector or Deputy Commissioner, as the 
case may be, has functioned not as an individual but as an institution. Peo- 
ple have considered him as a symbol of power and authority to whom they 
looked for the redress of their grievances. With this traditional prestige of 
the District Officer it is necessary that he is vested with powers to ensure that 
the programmes of the various departments are implemented in a coordinated 
-manner and that the people’s problems and their basic needs in regard to mat- 
ters that vitally affect them are redressed at his level In case he finds that 
an order of a particular technical department works in a manner prejudicial 
to the general interest of the community he should be able to override it to 
provide immediate and on the spot relief and inform the Government. 






This arrangemeGt may not be necessary in advanced coiintnes but in 
iiiidcTdeveloped countries the need for stich an arrangement is obvious. To 
my mind, therefore the talk of an integration of the regulatory administration 
as distinguished from social administration is unwarranted. 

: Besides, tho arrangements that we may have for research into the problem 
of increasing efficiency in despatch of Government business, it is equally impor- 
tant to ffiave some arrangements whereby the administration is fully informed 
as to how far the problems of the people whether in urban or rural areas are 
being resolved at, the district level and below, as in, the eyes of the common 
man the image of the government is reflected in what its'' lowest functionary 
does. . ' 

Owing to the primary importance attached to rural development in the 
underdeveloped countries the principles of community development have so 
far been confined to the socio-economic improvement of the villages. This 
approach needs to be systematically applied now to the urban areas also. The 
urban population, it is true, by its very nature, does not easily admit of func- 
tioning on the basis of a cohesive community organisation : it is heterogenous 
in character with very few points of common interest so far as problems of eco* 
nomie life are concerned. Community organisation and community participa- 
tion should in the initial stages therefore revolve round programmes of com- 
munity recreation, child and women welfare and youth welfare. Even here 
the first beginning will have to be made by organising efforts of the commu- 
nity for improved sanitation and creating a sense of the importance of good 
neighbourliness. The success here as in rural areas will be determined by the 
availability of the local leadership and a body of workers who not only un- 
derstand the basis of such organisation but also are able to initiate and carry 
out with zeal and enthusiasm such programmes. In the beginning technical 
assistance and financial help may have to be provided either by the urban local 
body or the State Government or both. Here again a beginning could be made 
by entrusting the management of institutions of public utility to their benefi- 
ciaries. 

\/^ In Yugoslavia schools, hospitals, water works, housing colonies and 
works of other such institutions are socially managed. These institutions in 
under developed countries could similarly be managed by the beneficiaries. This 
would create considerable enthusiasm and a healthy avenue for participation 
by a large number of adult population inactivities which directly concern 
and vitally affect their well being. Such an arrangement would help train 
people in shouldering greater responsibility in local government. The man- 
agement would vest in the citizens residing in the area of operation of an insti- 
tution and the people who derive benefit from such institutions. The people 
would select their own governing body for management within the frame 
work of the general policy laid down by the government for management of 
these institutions and budget allocations. Such an arrangement would involve 
about twenty to twenty five per cent of the population. 

In smaller urban towns a useful way of drawing out the principles of 
Community Development would be to attempt integration of the economy of 



these . smaller towns with the econ of the neighbouring rural areas. The 
nesd' of the' towns poultry .'-and dairy products, ..vegetables: and: ' fruits,, 
could be well satisfied by integrating these with the^ economy, of : the adjoining 
rural areas. The coordination of such programmes~program,mes' of urban and 
rural community development should^ be done by the local government insti- 
tutions atthe district level in' .which representatives' of these .bodies could 
be members. 

To sum up, to my mind, for administration of social services it is neces- 
sary that ■ ------ . 

(1) Human approach takes precedence over exercise of power ; Tt is the 

approach of persuasion jaffier ’^an^ ^ powers that will 

bring about ultimate''success.' ‘Wbrlers*el5gipd’ih"tEe^ of these, 

activities whether otEcials or non-ofiScials, besides having the technical exper- 
tise must acquire and develop a human approach to establish an identity of 
interest with the community in which they work. 

(2) There has to be a fii^jcioiis adjustment of activity to meet the basic 
needs of the peopje^as distinguished from programmes or activitie?”"^^^^^ 

cial and economiclmprovement. As stated earlier to create the psychological 
receptivity, it is necessary to promptly meet the basic needs. 

(3) Specialisation should be subor(^najed_ to coorc^ation to achieve 

desired results without creating cdMicts^^^a^^ minds o f "the 

people. 

(4) All laws parlipulady s lav^s (and we are producing them rather too 

fast) should fit in with the g em^^ peop le. An important impediment in 

the flow of the benefits which such laws are envisaged to confer, has been their 
complex nature. Designed as they are to satisfy the requirements of perfect 
legislation they tend to become unintelligible to the common man who finds 
it difficult to digest them and to avail of the benefits they confer. 


GR0UP::lI/2 


SOCIAL SERVICES AT LOCAL LEVEL 

CHUNILAL D. BARFIVALA 


In tlie first place let me mention that the words ‘Social Service at the 
local kvef are practically unknown. The words commonly used are com- 
pulsory and optional functions. Most of these may be included in ‘Social 
Services’. I wish a better understanding can prevail if at the state level the 
plirasectogy is changed and grants conditioned on such service basis. More- 
over, several functions at the local level are almost neglected for want of 
support from the States. In this connection, one may refer to the Community 
Development in the urban area of the type of Community Development in 
Delhi Corporation. But here one suggestion may be hazarded to the elfect 
that these voluntary efforts of the community may be connected more closely 
to the administration of the Corporation. 

I would further suggest some administrative set-up, decentralization, more 
or less, on the lines of the ‘Rayons of Moscow’. Municipal Corporations being 
weak in India are really doing something valuable in the matter of Social 
Services. But great impetus is necessary by popularising Corporation affairs. 
These weak Corporations are far away from the people and Local Self- 
Government is atrophos. To mention one or two instances we may just note 
the administration of lunatics, beggars and leprosy. All these classes of cases 
need tremendous efforts if Social Services are to be real. Unfortunately, these 
classes are treated by the administrators as criminals. Poverty and disease 
are considered as crime. And lunatic asylums, instead of being popular, 
are shunned by the people because the traditional belief is that they are places 
where ill-treatment is the order of the day. Beggars’ homes are in the same 
category. This reminds me of the administration of the Poor Law in the 
initial stages in England. The inmates were often meted out punishment which 
was brutal in character, for example, young able-bodied ladies who failed to 
satisfy the requirements of labour rules were stripped of their clothes, tied to 
the back of the wagons and heavily whipped. To-day persons are not treated 
so badly but there is a thorough neglect of these classes of people. The efforts 
are mainly superficial. To cite another instance, jail visitors are appointed 
go and visit the jails and inmates. (Myself was one of the visitors some times). 
But the restrictions are so rigid that little good can come out of this. Very 
often we find so many persons describing themselves as engaged in social 
service, and without much inquiry into these professions, the State is ^some- 
times giving them some facilities. The congress organisation is doing the same, 


e.g,, at present we iod that 'free telepbone service is given to some of the so- 
c£^Jed; social", workers. ■ 

One important thing I would urge is to bring the people into closer rela- 

tion with the' authorities at locaL level : and State level as well. The State 
Legislation is slowly but certainly drifting towards bureaucratization and centra- 
lization.;. These will be an irremediable evil. ' I would, therefore, feel that the 
Ministries at the. State and 'Union level should,, by precept and active support, 
promote decentralization at all levels. I am, not unaware that there arejnaiiy 
evils rampant in local bodies, the remedy to which is not rigorous control. As 
one classitial author says the remedy is not greater control but greater freedom 
which will give greater responsibility. Make local bodies helpless and you will 
never raise the standard of Social Service because it is rightly said that a bad 
local government and a good State Government are contradictory terms. 



GROUP II/3 

SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION AND TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE IN THE COUNTRIES OF THE 
ECAFE REGION 

S. T. DIVERS 


The Seminar held at this Centre last September decided that, for the 
purposes of the discussion on Social Welfare in Relation to Economic Develop- 
ment, ‘Social Welfare’ would be taken only in the limited sense of a range of 
services for special needs of persons and groups who through handicaps of 
different kinds were denied, traditionally or otherwise, amenities and services 
provided by the community. 

2. An ECAFE Group of Experts meeting in April 1%3 to consider social 

development planning in various sectors, noted a wider definition of social 
services by the United Nations in the report of a Group of Experts convened 
by the Secretary-General in 1959 on ‘Development of National Social Service 
Programmes’. The ECAFE group pointed out, however, that in most Asian 
countries the term ‘social services’ was used in a much broader sense and that 
it included all the various oiianiz eg~Mof!sT o^develb|rgumay~r^^^ On 

the other hand, ‘social services’ w as lisedTiT most Asian eSuntnes in a 

limited .sense somewhat Vi'mlTaF’tbl^^^^ by this Centre in the September 
I9S3 seminin"'” 

3. The subject of the present seminar is ‘Social Administration in Developing 
Countries’ and presumably this subject will be taken in the broader sense of 
society in general. It seems opportune to refer to some wise words of Prime 
Minister Nehru in his inaugural address to the September Seminar and which 
have impressed me. He reminded that social welfare is the object of economic 
development in the wider sense of maximising the welfare of all persons 
whether handicapped or normal, and that this is the first object of any civilised 
state. 

4. The inter-connection between economic development and social develop, 
ment seems clear beyond doubt and that only their union in concept and con- 
viction can bring about effective national advancement. 

For other reasons it is necessary to move beyond any idea that social 
administration is limited to the service of any particular class, or group df acti- 



vitics, or people, or to any specia\ sector. It is necessary and right that in 
deleloping countries emphasis should be given to removing deficiencies in 
essential social services, and that programmes designed for these purposes 
should be conditioned by availability of resources and the necessity to deploy 
resources in a balanced manner. Other factors beside resources also influence 
what can be done and the direction and pace of progress. For ezample, in 
some countries of Asia eommvnications are so inadequate that balanced pro- 
gress on a national basis is not at present possible ; in others, nomadic peoples 
provide problems peculiar to them ; the shift of people from rural to urban 
areas creates special problems which are too well known to required elabora- 
tion here fand so on. 

5. But whilst these factors necessarily sometimes cause limitations in timing 
and phasing of approach, the dynamic nature which social administration 
should possess and the ever widening horizons for endeavour must always be 
present in the minds of those privileged to guide and direct the complex which is 
social services. The achievement of one set of goals will always be, or should 
be, the ending of one phase and the commencement of another. 

6. There are other special considerations. I will only touch briefly on a 
few because there are others here present who can enlarge on this subject as 
may be necessary better than I can. In most Asian countries social develop- 
ment in major sectors such as education, health, housing, and social welfare 
services is regarded for each sector as an end in itself. To some extent this 
is, of course, alright, and the availability of resources and other special factors 
will always secure some coordinated approach. But it would seem that some- 
thing more is necessary than what is brought about by the compulsion to 
apportion resources and to meet special circumstances. All sectors should be 
appraised together and with due regard to other objectives of national develop- 
ment policy. Only by so doing will it be possible to establish minimum objec- 
tives for different sectors of social development which have to be met as ends in 
themselves. 

7. It is no secret that faulty administration has been largely to blame for 
failures in implementation . of many development programmes. Social services 
development programmes may face even greater hazards than those which are 
more directly concerned with economic aims. The concept of perspective plan- 
ning within a framework designed from a comprehensive appraisal of all sectors 
constituting social development and in association with all other aspects of 
national development policy is new. And as mentioned earlier, there has been 
a tendency to regard patricular activities as ends in themselves and to operate 
accordingly. 

8. Papers have been submitted to this Seminar on “Social Welfare Adminis- 
-bration” and on ‘Social Administration in the Scheme of Public Administra- 
tion’. Permit me to suggest, however, that among the many problems con- 
fronting governments, one which is a key to the solution of many others, 
namely the development of efficient administration, is also one most capable of 
solution within the resources already available provided always that 
the problem is attacked with the vigour and determination itdemands. Also 



worthy of consMeratioiiJs; the questm much attention is ntw 

being paid to training the mdividual and too little to the individual as part of 
a team. 

9. International assistance' is being given, extensively in all fields of social 
services. Some aspects ■ of this assistance have been well put forward in Mr. 
Siibba Rao’s paper. He makes the point that a properly balanced public 
administration system is a prerequisite for economic and social development 
and ' essential for the absorption of external assistance. I suggest that it is also 
■essential for any country reccrang external assistance, particularly frofii a niim- 
be,r,. of ci,ifferent sources to, ■ 

various assistance projects so that they 
fit into a properly designed comprehensive programme to meet 
. defined objectives 

{b) evaluate progress periodically and to have no hesitation in calling for 
changes found to be necessary ; and 

(c) include as part of the designed programme the measures necessary to 
develop national competence so that external assistance may be 
terminated as soon as possible. " 

10. The United Nations family has long recognised ho^v essential is the com- 
prehensive approach to social development, and how social and economic 
development go hand in hand. Moreover, the necessity to develop efficient 
national systems of administration has also been appreciated, coupled with the 
knowledge that the effectiveness of the interna! administration of any social 
service in producing results is governed largely by the efficiency of national 
administration. The Economic and Social Council of the United Nations has 
emphasised these matters on a number of occasions, as well as the interdepend- 
ence of the operations of the various organisations constituting the United 
Nations family and the role that effective administration Aust play. 

11. These considerations are reflected in the United Nations Organization 
and relationships between all the Specialized Agencies. The Bureau of Social 
Affairs at United Nations Headquarters takes interest in the widest sense in all 
that its designation implies. The bureau co-operates closely with the Division 
of Public Administration at Headquarters, both being integral parts of the 
United Nations Department of Economic and Social Affairs, and with all other 
branches of the United Nations and the Specialised Agencies. 

12. The relationships so established extend to the Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East (ECAFE), the Secretariat of which contains a number 
of counterpart organizations to those at Headquarters, including a Division for 
Social Affairs ; the Division of Public Administration is also represented. Co-^ 
operation is particularly important at the regional level and this becomes 
possible between ECAFE and the regional organizations of the various Specia- 
lized Agencies. 

^Group I of the September 1963 Seminar at the International Centre made the?* point 
that better utilization of internationel aid was necessary, and strassed the need for coordina- 
tion. Para VIL 21 of the Report. « 



13: Technical assistanee is available on a country basis; through the regular 
programmes,, of the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies, the Expanded 
Programme of Technical Assistance (EPTA), the Operational Experts scheme 
(OPEX) which h-lr. Siibba Rao has mentioned in his paper, and the Special 
Fund; • In .addition, there are the extremely valuable supporting services pro- 
vided ' by UNICEF and the comparatively new and imaginative World Food 
Programme. ■ ■ ■ 

A newcomer, which should prove of value and is at present experimental, 
is the Inter-Municipai Technical Assistance Scheme operated Jointly by the 
International Union of Local Authorities with assistance froni the Ford 
Foundation and the United Nations. In this programme city to city assistance 
is provided by sending experts in special local authority fields on short term 
missions. This scheme already operates in two Asian countries. 

14. Technical assistance is also provided on a regional basis and this form is 
specially important in the interests of regional co-operation. It can be institu- 
tional of which there are a number of examples. Two in particular are repre- 
sented here. By Professor Palmier of the UNESCO Research Centre on Social 
and Economic Development in Southern Asia and situated in this city and by 
Professor Narayana Prasad, Director of the newly establised Asian Institute for 
Economic Development and Planning in Bangkok of which we in ECAFE are 
particularly proud. Mention should also be made of the Research institutions 
directed towards low cost housing operating in Indonesia and India. Research, 
workshops, seminars, and study tours are also useful forms of technicai assis- 
tance ard much used in the ECAFE region. 

15. Advice and guidance are always available from the Resident Representa- 
tive of the United Nations Technical Assistance Board of the particular country 
concerned in all matters concerning technical assistance available under the 
auspices of the Unite<|^Nations and the Specialised Agencies. 

16. Turning to particular United Nations programmes for social development 
operating in the ECAFE region. 

Community development programmes are operating in Laos, Cambodia, 
Afghanistan and Pakistan, the first three including representatives from more 
than one agency. Extension of these services is expected to other countries. 
Programmes in the social welfare field operate in Iran, Pakistan, Ceylon, 
Thailand, Viet-Nam, Republic of China (Taiwan), and Indonesia and extensions 
are planned. In addition supporting essential services are provided from 
ECAFE in, to quote but two examples, statistics and building operations, and 
also in substantive support to the field projects. Consultative services are freely 
^^provided to all countries on request. And lastly are the very extensive techni- 
assistance programmes operated throughout the ECAFE region, by FAO in 
many and varied fields associated directly and indirectly with social develop- 
ment ; by ILO particularly in the fields of social insurance and vocational 
training ; by WHO particularly in public health, maternity and child welfare, 
amoKg so many other activities ; by UNESCO in education generally and parti- 
cularly in its planned approach to educational needs linked to national eco- 



nomicJei^elopment ; and by UNICEF inspiring and' supporting social welfare 
schemes. 'Indeed,' when^.o attempts to ' set down activities, it is difficult to 
decide exactly' what constitutes social services as so many activities ■ have 
particular impact. There are also ' substantial programmes of international 
assistance provided under bilateral schemes. ■ 

17. In the field of social development and its administration f suggest that 
: special attention sh'oi# be given to the development of representative local 

government and tO; the importance of the role that local authorities should play 
in developing and ^sustaining social ' services with the support of the centra! 
governmental agencies. Local authorities can do much ' to provide inspiration 
and drive for social improvements. In India a significant step !ias1)eeii taken 
in the introduction of the Panebayati Raj scheme and somewhat similar schemes 
operate in some other Asian countries. The awakening of civic consciousness 
is a social achievement in itself which will surely advance economic and social 
development. However, it is most important that authority transferred should 
not be whittled away by excessive interference and controls by state and central 
gO'Vernment officials, ' ■ 

18. Many working parties, seminars etc. connected with aspects of social 
development have stressed the need for an information and documentation 
centre available within countries and international^^ Group III of the 
September Seminar reported on the need for a special agency to serve social 
welfare and allied fields. References were also made to international reports 
and bibliographies. 

A study group sponsored by the Division for Public Administration of the 
United Nations, with the cooperation of the United Nations Bureau of Social 
Affairs held at the Hague in January, 1959, reporting on the Public Administra- 
tion Aspects of Community Development Programmes, also emphasised the 
necessity to improve the international exchange of information.* 

If time permits, the present Seminar might care to explore this matter, 
and perhaps advance ideas. 


’^United Nations Publication ST/TAO/MI4. Pages 64 & 65. 
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GROUP nil I 

THE STATUS OF SOCIAL ADMINISTRAtIoN 
IN RELATION TO PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

" SMT. RENURA ray, MP. 


Before we can determine the status of social administration in relation to 
public administration we must be specific as to what we mean by these termino- 
plogies. Public administration . is the foundat of all orgapised^actiyities on 

, the^part of the community. fhe TOSDX elements are the basis of 

^traditional public administration, Dwight Waldoo says, '^ Administrat ion is so 
large a -subject and ways so da rk, we should oprri^on iTaU tfie'' 

win3b ws that we can find”. Through a vaneTy‘'6T*’‘\^at are cifled^ or 

an'Sbgies he gi^es-^tire^ifferent p starting with the legal and the 

approach to administration and carrying it forward lo^lhe 
e^nomic, social, ethical and other^app^^ gradually gaining 

importance Tn public administration. 


With the changing objectives of society and the new purposes and 
services with which administration is now concerned, the old machinery even 
with adaptations is less and less able to serve the purpose usefully. All this 
has led to a great deal of rethinking. The State is now entering a inajor 
cojjahorator m busm mixed economy the 'public 

sector are rapidly increasing and growing into a yitallimb of„ 

the Sate. This means a freinendous^ readjustment of the implementation 
machTn'ery to cope with economic services required and the different types of 
organisations through which State enterprises can be implemented. What is of 
even more consequence is the emerging role of the StMe in the. btulding. of 
hiic^n resqurces and in providing sodiaTsecurity measures for the community. 

In India our avowed purpose today is the building of a socialist State on 
democratic lines. This entails the establishment of a variety of welfare 
activities through which a climate of equality a nd social j ustice can, be achieved. 
The apparatus of social administrationlnuitdiffer in many fundamental aspects 
from the traditional line. The words ''social administration” has emerged to 
denote the new functions of the State. Taken jnJhis cpnte;?j.tjpj,b!^ 

Jign^shc^^ itself into social a dminisfrat ion. But the appjicatjq 

th e word s pcial^^aSp i msFr ^^ countries Ki5|ifa£guro_wn^ 

|"| bogn identified as the orgami a tlinrilffougir v^^ 

i ,i wfilcirbnni’riSim'LilSIJhipfc^ aii^'^social ■ 



There are two or three main distinguishing features, In social adminis- 
tration the old approach to the community which has a penal and regulatory 
attitude yields place to the new idea of se rvices to the comm unity . Sot-ial 
’’ administration has to com^Thto ' closer " c6ri'tact~with t lie community than an 
administrative authority wliicii dratrffiatnly in keeping intact law’’ and order 
and seeing that regulations are enforced. 

The .estab lished social services of ed ucation, health, housing and. labour 
have won s^me recognition in the field, of social administration. To this are 
now added the services requisite in a welfare State which cater to the needs of the 
socially and economically under-privil eged sections of society and tb# physically 
anil mentally handicapped. There also the services are required to deal with 
new problems which arise out of tensions and complexities of modern life. The 
second point of difference is that- in th e est ablishment of these services the 
participation of the community is essential. Without such help, social 
administfafiori cannot' succeedi"Tfiis 'is' the sphere'in which voluntary action 
and 'Voluntary organisations will continue to jplay an important role in assisting 
the State to administer these services. ' TIow this is to be done, in what manner 
the voluntary action is to be incTudeff as an integral part of social administra- 
tion is a vital problem to which we are trying to find the solution today. 
Vojuntarj? organisations which have abiding roots and which are dynanuc in- 
their activities will be able "not qnlyjp suppiement the services that the State 
must' render to bring about the welfare of the community but they can in faqt 
assist the State itself in bringing into operation even the essential minimum 
requirements of the welfare State; New pioneering services are constantly 
required arid in this field the voluntary organisations must play a leading role. 

Then it follows that the social administrator has to be, fully trained for 
the new purpose arid objectives. He has to understand the significance of the 
new approach required of him and to be fully imbued with the sp|rit,qf service 
which inspires the true voluntary worker. But in addition he has to be 
technically qualified with the new skills required. Case work, group work and 
community organisation requires certain b asic skil ls. The need for an integrated 
approach and family approach to the servlSi-Tendefed is of vital consequence 
and also there is need to treat social problems at the roots and not merely deal 
with the symptoms. In India we have to study the new techniques and adapt 
them to suit our own environment, Here we have much to draw from the 
Gandhian technique which has shown ingenuity and resourcefulness in finding 
ways and means through which community can be best mobilised. All these 
matters require deep study and research. But so far little has been done in 
this field. The training requirement of the social administrator is of no less 
importance than that required for an Engineer. Surely t^ose who b uild hu man 
material have to be as well equippe d at least as those"'wEo''~5inigraa^ l^qf. 
Mvrdat--dray~'BPtly"-said--tfaat~~s^ administ ration may be called social 
engi'ireenng! ^ 

While a good deal is said regarding the need for providing the services 
through which human resources have to be built as seen in the plans of develop- 
ment, there is no doubt that in spite of all that has been said the importance of 
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social administration is not realised. Social administration vis a vis traditional 
pnblif atimiiiis tr.atifln is given a lesser igosSEiOT in various ways. The Team on 
r tliie ftan Projects appointed by th'eTlanhing "Commission on Social Welfare has 

. called attention to the tremendous need for planned and integrated approach 

, O'" • and direction in the entTfe~fi6T(f ’dnbciai administratiph. It has pointed out 

that social' welfare services are "very’offen hot' even under one administrative 
agency they are relegated to a positioh of lesser importance in departments 
and MinistrieV which "have. . dtlxer , functions considered of.greater importance. 

' Ah outstanding example of this is the relegation to a department under the 

u* Home. Ministry of the^HclJatc ..of Jhfi bacRwsrd "classes. In other words the 

services "required* foFg of socially under-privileged persons such as the 
•(h'^^^tribals and the schedule castes, to integrate them with the normal community, 
are included with those dealing with the safety and security of society and of 
J ^ the maintenance of law and order. The tendency is to treat the former as of 

S sg f lesser importance. Aggin the hangover of the.predQmmance..ofihe Finance 

^ :and die Home Departm^ts over Serwee Departments such as Education or 
iHealth is wellknowri and accepted. Inspite dfeXhortations to the contrary this 
^ ^ ^attitude still guides administration as the traditional narrow financial approach 
persists particularly in relation to what are even now treated as non-productive 
X services. While the gestation period of a steel mill involves not much less 

S time than that which is required to build human resources, the dilference in 

V attitude persists, largely because the profit from the former can be adduced in 

tangible terms while the value of the latter though in fact even more vital is 
less easy to compute. 

Another factor which stresses the inferior position of social administration 
is seen in the fact that those engaged in the task of social administration 
whether on the field or in supervisory posts are under the direction of th^Jxadi- 
‘tional public administrators who have ndt'^venliad-tlie-soeiat'sef vice orienta- 
3 V bon, ~T1itis-4h*-eM-apprrtj^h-aad-«ttit«4es continue on their part. The man 
' • y,.hctually~enpled""in this w6rF"ln3sTr'd|fficuinr5o't'TmpossibI^ to secure a 
proper understanding and appreciation of the tasks for which he has to find 
^ rv'*? • solutions from those under whom he works. The rigid procedures and 
/ hierarchies of traditional administration do not allow for the flexibility required 
in giving recognition to personnel performance so necessary and vital in welfare 
D administration. Irritant checks and impediments often have a frustrating 
affect on performance. 


Very little so far has been done to evolve a method through which to 
cover the gap that exists between traditional administration and the require- 
meats through which social objectives are to be implemented. Apart from the 
® feeling that this gap has to be bridged no method has been explored to evolve 
F a policy through which this can be done in a satisfactory manner* 

What is even worse is the camplete lack of co Q idiaatiQiL.^^ diiBferent 

%jr agencies conne cted with WjeJ£are.ac^iyiries* Inspite of whatever may haWEeen 

^ doneTnlTiS“3irection, to bring cohesion, even now at the field level, in particular, 

^ a great confusion persists. 
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Then again those who hold posts under the social services even in the , 
well-recognised ^proWsions jirdr “as* thar 'df ' teaching have a status whose ‘ 
. cconomip value Js lower thVh that bF piiBirc'administration in other fields. In 
the modern world economic value fixes status inspitc of all that may be said to 
the .. contrary. As far as" the new welfare services are concerned there is no 
pjoper cadre, either at the Centre or Jn the States, .or minimum . service condi- 
tions; except to a liniited degree in labour welfare. Th^.is perhaps one ..of the 
yardsticks with which we can measure how low is the status that is given to 
social administration. 

There is another vital factor which affects the status of social a’fiministra- , 
tion. This is the effect that not en ougba ^ess..iS-laid on t he quality of the h 
perform ance. Even those‘'who are anxious to go ahead in providing social 
serviceTare so absorbed in expanding the services that quality and . achievement 
is often byepassed. Thus we find that the amount ofTunds"sp’ent and statistical 
expansion “afe” considered sufficient criteria with little or no stress on the 
objective achieved. Thi$^^ lack of concentration. on. the attainment of the actual 
objectives through the servfcesTendered has often led to social administration, 
being considered of le^s importance; The important thing in social adminis- 
tration is . to . sec' that the resources avail abJe, are used to the best advantage of 
the.community. A poor pefformance can never lead to good results. Parti- 
cularl3Mn case of social services it is necessary to be alert about this for poor 
performance helps the arguments of those who hold that these services are of 
lesser utility. Sm..ffiiUiam.Beyeadge-po.scd the, question whether a poor country 
could afford the luxury of social services within the limits of their limited ^ 
resources; As he poTrited out tftis'ffepended oh one’^s approach as to what was 
important and which services deserved the highest priorities. Obviously the 
resQ.urces of developing countries are limited. It is all the more reason that 
these have to Js-. utilised to tlis. best purpose, deal of stress, has to Be , 

laid qn..greaterj)rodustiori tlirougb.. which alone redTstfibution of wealth would ' 
bring about 'ifigher standards of living. ‘ But~evehlo achieve this, sufficient” 
ahd'due stress has to be laid bh' equipping the human resources through which 
work has to be carried out, and even taken from the narrow angle of its 
economic value, social seryices deserve a hi^gh priority. 

There is no. doubt that there is a gradual realisation of the fact that social 
administration has increasingly to play a more and more vital role until.. it , 
covers, the entire field of administration iii a welfare State. 

An eminent journalist Anthony Sampson, in his book ‘Anatomy of 
Britain’ says “The civil service likes to depict itself from the outside as de- 
personalised, without opinions or policies ; but behind the' public face, the 
bureaucracies are still run by individuals, each yyith his own views and ideas, 
and as parliament arid cabinet find their provinces getting increasingly out .of-, 
hand, so that the power slips ineluctably 'towards the. permanent , officials,’. 
This shows how important it is that the permahent administrators be imbued 
with the social _service,.pa:spe,ctive, as, otherwise, inspite of changes made on 
paper or of decisionrtaken on policy matters, there cannot be an appreciable 
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advance. In other words, the , bureaucratic approach must be adequately 
tampered by the comiminity approach.."- * - ' ■ 

The transformation required in public admioistration to fit it for the 
requirements ■ of the new society emerging in this, technological age. is the task 
which will require the concerted -skill of experts ■ administrators and - politicians. 
Unless we have the administrative apparatus through which the new needs can 
be met, mere planning cannot achieve results. 



GROUP III/2 


A NOTE ON THE STATUS OF SOCIAL 
ADMINISTRATION IN RELATION TO 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

Y. JAGANNADHAM 

■Analysis ^ of Dichotomy ■ 

^ The tittle of the subject reflects a concern for clarifying the status rela» 
tionship and subject matter importance between the two branches of adminis- 
tration. S tatus has an element of subjectivit y and a subtle psycliologjcal rela- 
tionship \^ich is not always easy to state. The ternr ^aTuT denotes (i) the 
state or condition of affairs : (ii) position or jtai^^ professionally or 

otherwise ; (iii) the relative rank or sociarpo^ of an Tnolviaiial or group. 
A narrow interpretation of the title of the subject would require us to deal cnly 
with the third aspect of the problem. In view, however, of the recency of the 
subject and the vagueness that surrounds it in a welfare state we may consider 
it from the other two aspects also. 

Historical Per sped i ve 

The phrase public administration has a longer history than social adminis- 
tration but the terms public and social are wide enough to cover as many as- 
pects as one wishes to include. The former is regarded as a genus of which 
the latter is a species ^r to^ha nge th e simil iej senior and junior memberi of the 
family of administraTiv'e’s^nces. This relatidhship is histbrica^^ but 

the later advent does hoYThdicate or determine a higher or a lower status. In 
the second half of the twentieth century when “State” has come to be designa- 
ted as “Welfare State”, the whole subject matter of administration tends to Be 
regarded as part of the wider Jeld^qfspcISradmmis^ 
mean “administration of sopial..s.qiyi^§”lnii5iHih^cpm 

security services .and social welfare services. The did ef Tasks of public adminis-. 
tration, namely, maintenance of law and order, collection of taxes, looking after 
transport and communications etc. can be described as infrastructural functions 
in a welfare state. If we do not go by seniority or the existing prestige but 
determine status by the emerging importance, social^administradon will liave a 
more domineering position than that of traditional public administraHoh.^^ 

The relationship between the two branches of administration may be 
studied from the standpoint of similarities and differences in objective and 
functions. The traditional concept of public administration and the p|esent 



day ideology of social administration share many things together. The concept 
of public administration is not static. It sustains the growing field of social 
administration in many ways. The needs of social administration are such that 
it requires the support of the framework and functions of public administra- 
tion. vThepreseiit _dai^ distinguishing charact^^^^ the subjects are the 

increasing niTmber"bf organisationsr^anff'^P^^^®^^®^-" "The two subjects are cx* 

pandin^JnjcaIe,/pace a Both are concerned with attaining a higher 

levet of proslpeHty and’^’a^greater sens_e_ofJusl^^^ .h^ve a mutual 

and interacting relations But therV are “certain differences particularly in 
objectives. A short account of the different phases of the growth of public 
administration may place the relationship of the two types of administration in 
proper pefspective. 

Public administration is difficult to define because it is a vast and com- 
plex field, ''Administration is a jungle in^wliich the tracks (not to mention the 
bones) pf every breed of social sPtejptM^are to be foiind*^. In a non-committal 
way one can describe '‘public administration^^ as. the activities the executive 
branch of national, state, Iocar“and other governments’’. This by itself does 
not include or exclude any subject or activity as such. The study of public 
administration grows out of the study of public law i\e., the official rules that 
govern the relations between administrators and the rest of the world. As, 
the. activities of the state increased, the personnel, organisational, procedural, 
and mahagerial problems gmw and formed part of the study of public admi- 
nistration. — ^ - 

There are two broad aspects of public administration, namely, tl\e inter- 
na^nal Sanctioning ggd the e xternal re lationships and goals. These two have 
oeeiTiMuenceff 'by current theories as to tfie'piirpose and functions of the 
State. When the purpose of the State was only to act as an "umpire” by keep- 
ing the 'area’ free for individuals to compete and play the game of life, its 
functions were few and the tasks of administration consisted of maintenance 
of freedom from aggression, disorder and crime. The characteristics of public 
law and administrative apparatus in such a state were (i)^ regulatory and res- 
trictive ; (ii) penal and punitive ; (iii) impersonal and routine. . Public adminis- 
trators were busy with disposal of “papers” and "files” according to strict letter 
of the law. But when the purpose of the state changed to positive proniotion 
of the welfare of the people at large through the "provision” of services to 
meet the needs of individual citizens or groups of citizens, the above charac- 
teristics were modified so that administration could also educate, persuade and 
emble..the.JIiiterate-»orJgnarant-cm.indi^^^ to use the" “^services pfo- 

vl^d by the State. Instead of penalty for non-conformity, the public law in a 
welfare state is concern with ponferring right to services and providing per- 
sonnel to enable the eligible persons to utilise the services. The public service 
personnel are required to cultivate "empathy” for 'people under stress or in 
^distress, for destitutes, for the victims of vice, crime or disease, and rehabi- 
litate them rather than punish them by literal interpretation of law or strict 

enforcement of punishment. Tlifi...itete policy , today is governed less by, 

reyenue.aiiddeterrence andjnore by reform and rehabilitation through educa- 
tiQB^^aiid ;£ersuasi6m These changes in the purpose and functions of state 



activity have transformed the external relationships and goals of traditional 
public administration and transformed the bulk of it into ‘'‘Social Administra- 
tion”. 

f We may therefore sfly-that .soxaal.administratiQn is the public administrtl 
'tion of the Welfare State. ; \ 

. »'i 

Prof. Myrdal has expressed “From the point of view of social science— 
sociaJLfingineering will .be..increast Mlv dem anded. Many things that for a long 
period have been predominantly a matter of individual adjustment will become 
more and more determined by political direction and public regulation”. What 
Prof. Myrdal calls “social, engmeering” is nothing but the present tlay social 
administration in a welfare state. — ■ — 

Broader and Narrower Aspects of Social Administration 

The state thus takes over many functions which were formerly fulfilled by 
individuals or families or other kin groups. In doing so, the objects of tradi- 
tional public law and the functions of public agencies are geared to serve 
human beings inore than to punish or to profit from their difficulties. This 
diffejrejKfiJiL0h|ei2tkeaJs..fii3o„d^ social administration and thg 

traditional public adnijuistration. If the objectives of the latter are the samei 
fis those oTIlie foirmer, the dichotomy hardly exists except that the regulator}! 
punitve functions of administration form only the substructure while the prol 
vision of social services form the superstructure of the modern State. I 

Social administration in its broader sense thus refers also to regulators 
developmental and welfare administration but in its narrower seos-ej- irfefefs t| 
two aspects only (i)<idministration of social legislation ,;—tof'^ither one or tc^ 
both. This statement does not clarify what is meant % social administration^ 
like Chinese ethics, it may be a combination of ‘sociaF and ‘administrationi 
But if we seek to find its meaning by relating it to social legislation, we mult 
define the content of the latter. That task is not easy either because son|e 
writers confine the term social legislation to matters affecting labour, especially 
social security and, Ja,bour weifiye. But other writers extend it to include 
law relatmgToTamiiy relations and social pathological problems like crime, 
drink, prostitution etc. . 

If we understand social administration as the administration of social 
agencies, we have to define the content of the term '^social agencies'^'. These 
agencies are generally understood to include those which are helping the humai: 
beings or which seek to promote the welfare of society. Here too the problem 
of what to include and what to exclude is not clear. It may, therefore^ be saic 
that the term social administration by itself does not exclude or include an] 
subject. We may attempt to limit our field to certain acknowledged fields o; 
of activity such as (i) community services (ii) social securi ty and (iii) socia, 
welfare. This may include the#diOTmst^ aspects of social reform legisla 
latlon. These are dis tinjguishe d from the^re^ulatory and economic aspects o; 
public adnfinistration and ar^'fyleS^as ' subject matters of social administra 
tion. » 
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Common Processes 

^ The internal or the household . functions of public administration sub- „ 
serve social administration as much as they serve any public administration % 
iXiency. These functions are, in Luther Colick’s POSDCORB formula, seven 
In number (the letters stand for Planning, Organising, "Staffing, Directing, Co- 
ordinating, Reporting and Budgeting). Somf6" more caTea^y be added such as 
$ iipcrvisin.g, eyaluat ing, tiaining, but these are implicit in one or other of the 

are essential ^e]ements.,„„in,,.,tlie vertical and 
horizontal aspects of social adMnglfgfoh^lTc.V inter-governmental re- 

MdhslH*pS“‘t>f-‘Uni0n, State or regional and' local bodies and., in the 'manage- 
ment of a department at each level of government. Ijmthia*.. .management aspect 
somaLMtllipistratioa,. depends for its success upon the skills, and competence 
developed in^public and business^adnimM^ for as one writer obseives : 

and^compejeiit profgssiDBaLseridcejtre^the head and the 
heart which are essential to '' the effective activity of the body of orgahised 
humanitarian endeavour”. 

f ' One differeiice however needs to be pointed out. ■ The esse nee of public 
administration is management It m av be goods o r service s. " Sb'''long,‘“‘''tt!ese 
have'beehT®ld!|d^^ imperso nal way . The speciality of social admi- 
nistration, howeveTconsfslstir!he’*^rT'i^^ human relatidns'liips 'amoTig 

human beings suffering from, stress 'and"s1rat'ff"'''Of'''mo'Hdm^^ is.. 

much mdre''lhauiTaMirng u'TasFal^Tdrng W“'Tiw Tf “'involves 

sincere appreciation of and devotion to the specific objectives of public welfare 
and its mherent social philosophy. This identification with the aims and func- 
tions of social welfare is required not only of the executive of a social agency 
and his assistants but of the entire staff”. 

Enlarged Frontiers 

Social administration has enlarged the frontiers of public administration 
from the cloisters of the secretariat to the highways of the community. Social 
^administration is rightly described as participat ive administration. This parti- 
Icipation is two-fold. Firstly *’1f 'Bangs into' the 

day to day activity of the people in the commiihify and requires them lo'work 
together ^ with rnutusl cbmmuniBafioiran^^ Secondly it ’"brings 

about increasTTgTssqcMibh’Tffa^ variety bfways of tlie^vojuntajy organisations 
with the tra nsfatioii of s erykes or social actioh. This 

newTEvelopment E’leacfmg to vardfslTwiety of l'elationships''’!h^" 'public admi- 
nistration departments with the community organisations. These relationships 
may assume the form of agency or partnership, or advisory and consultative, 

A two-way process of comiiTOTrieattliirir adminikiation 

and the citizens so as to reach the ‘homes and hearts’ of the people to under- 
stand where the shoe pinches and whlTirftrdl^ have to be provided in the 
programmes and services. Social administration has added one more to the 
familiar tr iple proposition s of democracy as a government, Le,, not only of.Jor 
a nd by Cldse "associalibii with 

peopTeTiifipduce^^ etemenTs of public administration namely, 
^centralisation, public relations etc. It is also found that in handling piTBlic 
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welfare problems, preventioB is better than cure Prevention needs counselling, 
guidance, reformal, prpphyfactic 'sgrvkei The provision of these serviges 
, requires case work, group \york, cqmrn unity organisation, social investigation, 
and researcfw These’''hiethocis of'''wdflc demand aii 'aptitude to work with and 
ascertain facts and conditions of the common people by the public administra- 
tion personnel. This type of association tends to break the “glass'" curtains 
and remove the inhibitions arising out of cultural snobbery and social barriers 
between the administrators and the administered. 

Superiority in determinaiion of priorities and ^amSlms : 

There is, however, one area in which , public administration holds a 
superior position over social adminjstrafimiV' *^This 

minatipn of priorities ill planning aiidln the allocation of finances. This" can 
be described asTo1tlTWTT^n‘**ofderldTapEure^¥^ in a com- 

petitive situation, those responsible for the organisation (of services) had to 
commit themselves to the attainment of objectives approved by others, outside 
the service, who controlled the allocation of resources— local government com- 
mittees, the chief officers of neighbouring- services, central government depart- 
ments or local citizens capable, of raising donations from the public. To this 
extent, the growth , of a , service entitled commitments which restricted freedom 
in choosing aims and methods’'. IiUhis jespeqt* he., jn the, determination of 
priorities of importance social admimsTraBon assumes more a political character 
than national /oF fechfiicak process. Determination of priorities aik! 

allotment oT fiiiancesls'govcfhed By the more concrete aspects of external and 
iiitemal-defcoce economic development etc. This pre-occupation withdefence aiid 
production' places the respective departments of public administration in a 
superior position over those concerned with the performance of services. 

The priorities, however, would be reversed if we realised that '^thq„sqcial 
service expenditure jiglitly used can_be,a^wax of improving both quantitatively 
and qiialitatiyel^ the productive capacity_qf_ the nation^ This realisation re-* 
quir¥sBie1Bfesig1irdf¥tatesmah“’^ is seldom present In developing coun- 
tries. The status of social adminisl ration in relation to public administration, 
thei:efqre"tehds toBe secondary or “tertiary until the developing countries reach 
a state of affluence;' “ ^ 

Conclusion 

This note emphasises that social administration, has, while benefiting by 
the developments in the processes of doing things done, enlarged the frontiers 
and transformed the purposes of public administration. It seeks to make the’ 
machinery of administration more human while it makes use of more macliin|s 

in the administrative ^focessesf Tfie““3isfr^!Ive feature of social administr* 

tion is ‘^TbF’develbpmehf of ^^^col lective.. ac tion for ^ the advancenient of socia^ 

welfare”. Its ‘bre senf status !s“ clouded by 'the"' preoccupation of the'' state with 
defence and regujatqix developed welfare state social 

adminiiEaSdaJF bound to' have a pafamouit status; 



GROUP in/3 


PUBLIC AND SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION 

V. JAGANNADHAM 

The developing societies are characterised by three main features; — 
(1) low per capita income resulting in infant mortality, low level of 
literacy and poor degree^^of high vitality for ‘vigorous work in production; 
and (2) high level _of ambitions ■ of leaders' to provide better standards 
of living for the mass ’"oTtEFpeop^^^^ a planned programme at high 

speed to reach the above goal in quick time within the framework of some 
type of a democratic government. Many countries have given themselves 
constitutions with social policies prescribing the reduction of inequalities, the 
enjoyment of fundamental rights and the realisation of social justice. 
It is within this context that we should consider the subject of social adminis- 
tration. ■ 

Every age has a characteristic feature of its own. The MMdleLAges were 
marked by the predominance of the chufcl and the clergy. Till very recently 
the modern age^was marked Bv tfie commercialis m oFThe mark et. Since the 
Second^ Worla War there has been a sliift Towards !Sociafe^^ and weltare stale 
with a predominant emphasis upon making available to the mass of the people 
expanding opportunities and rising standards of living rendered possible by ever 
increasing knowledge , of science, technology and jndiistry. This calls for 
complex organisation and administration of industry, business, government and 
social institutions. Administration thus becomes a universal characteristic of 
the process of living in the complex modern society. Administrat ion like 
money pervades the whole gamut of organised activity in socFet^T^ 

While administration is a universal characteristic of all organised activity, 
Public Administration, that is, the formulation and execution of policies and 
programmes by the State, whether of the national or of the local governments 
been on the increase because the state is today recognised as a positive 
^snefactor and an organised expression of the society. We no longer think in 
of state versus individual except in a small area of freedom of thought 
I am expression. In the developing societies state has assumed the additional 
I rcMe of a promoter of accelerated social change and a leader of economic and 
f social enterprise. In these societies the public administration is suddenly 
^ charged after independence with a degree of responsibility for which it was not 
fitted during the colonial period. It was also compelled to fill- up a gap and 
a vacuum created by the withdrawal of the erstwhile rulers. The colonial rulers 
had brought with them a system of administration and a pattern of culture 
wiiiclr^was alien to the inherited cultures of these societies. The foreign rulers 



introduced an ifistitutional framework, ^a'system of law, a medium of thought 
and a way of commufiicatioa and living different from the, indigenous traditio|is 
% ill all these respects in these societies., ■■ 

Thus a century or a century and a half of foreign rule has brought a 
diversion from the main stream of, traditional culture into new channels. This 
diversion is reinforced by the growth of material prosperity in the ruling coun- 
tries due to rapid developments in science and technology. In this is seen a 
cause and an effect relationship which the developing societies like to retain and 
graft upon their own indigenous cultures. After independence therefore, there 
is a tendency to bring about a newjiarmony between the inherited and acquired 
cultures. Pubjic Administration is conceived as an in iiistriiment of this 
harmony. It carries in it an impact and an imprint of the twin aspects of in- 
herited and acquired cultures. Administrative activity, like many other social 
activities reflects several aspects of the two cultures. 

In the developing countries we come across Active States and Passive 
l^ocieties. In them we witutsss three lay ’statos’“'culturc of the 
traclitibnal society, the contract-market culturje of an industrial* urliari'order and 
the * 'efficiency^ of the"'eme f^ll"TOfverse"^^ automation. The relation- 
ship of these three is in the deveiopmg”CiKrrrlTtesrihl^^^^^^^ order as con- 

trasted with the advanced welfare states or affluent societies. In the developing 
societies there is a large percentage of “status** or ascriptiv© layer, a medium 
size layer of the second and a third layer of the last type. The interaction of 
these three layers determines the “status** position of the public and the social 
administrations and the “functional’* or the operational” roles of the two. 

Scientific and industrial revolutions stand out as the great divides of 
Iiuraan history. Referring to the rise of science and its impact on the Juristic 
Order, Bcrtrand-de-Jouvenel says “Technology, that by-product of science 
which society at large regards as its end product, permits, nay commands, an 
accelerating pace of social change,.... .indirectly, science is a contributory in- 

liueil^^Tlie'^^s'nut^^^ Juristic order... In the political realm, it is 

blatantly clear now that “the executive” is nothing like what Locke imagined. 
In our day, a commonwealth is nothing like a club, the rules of which are 
stable ; it is more like an enterprise conducted for a sort of “collective profit”, 
i,e,, the year to year rise in the gross national product. Such a purpose of 
course calls for a continual adjustment of structures to the achievement of the 
purpose and this takes precedence over the claims based upon custom and 
shatters the dream of an “ideal form” fitting an “a priori*’ idea. Social orga- 
nisation becomes a matter for systems-engineering and specific decisions be- 
come problems of operations research”... ...Under these conditions there is a 

clear shift in the citizen administration. Bertrand-de-Jouvenal further says, 
“we must recognize that the .public opinion, in our modern democracies, falls 
very short of what was imagined. The average citizen is involved in public 
affairs far more as a claimant than as a judge. He has expectation, he utters^ 
complaints, he formulates demands and joins in pressures to advance his 
requests. But how these are to be met and conciliated with other data of the 
situation is a problem for “the Management”. If the problem is not satis- 
factorily solved, then the public is open to a “take over bid”; there is a change 



of management’'. We liave in the modern state a predominance of the efficient 
mtnagement concept, Fie further says, '^Efficiency is without question, the 
characteristic virtue of the modern time, intfeeSlftr only one which the under- ^ 
developed nations envy us and are willing to borrow from us”. If \ve apply 
this concept to the problem of public administration in the expanding welfare 
state, we find some of the problems of status relationship to social administra- 
tion. A keen student of public administration writes, ''narrow minded adminis- 
tration can ruinously exploit human resources leaving employees as bare and 
devastated when they walk out of the organization's gates as the early lumbar- 
men left out forest resources. This type of human exploitation tliat comes 
when adnifhistration take the narrowest and most hyper organisational view of 
their responsibilities turns out a polluted stream of frustrated or deadened 
human beings, with vacant expressions, stultified aspirations, and blank imagi- 
nation people who become problems for social workers or whose children will 
become clients tomorrow. If this is to be avoided and if public administration 
is to be adapted to meet the demands and challenges of the world that is rising 
before us it is necessary to infuse proper motivations, recognition, and rewards 
so that the administrators do not turn to authoritarian methods nor do they 
entertain delusions of infallibility nor protect themselves by tactics of secrecy 
nor become closed arrant professionals’'. 

While these are the problems of public administration, the needs of social 
administration which is concerned with the problems of "providing” Services, 
to the citizen b y the State , require far more attentiori^/pecause' this ^ a'mew 
field and a iTew responsibility orilic Minmistration. recent Danish report, 
by a Government Committee on the Establishment of an Institute for Applied 
Social Research expressed its concern about this aspect in the following way : 
"It is the view of the committee that the legislature, the administration and the 
general public has not yet had sufficient material for analysis of the functioning 
of the social services, their effect on the individual and other effects, inter alia, 
on the national economy. The material at hand does not give sufficient basis 
for judgement whether the means used, in money, or in organisation, are put 
to the best possible use and are invested in the most important points ; where 
such large araoimts are used, as the case is here, no useful method should be 
neglected to throw light on the various schemes and the ever-changing social 
conditions which are the background for existing and future legislation.” 

Another aspect relates to the phenomenon of expansion of research in 
the social welfare field not, necessarily leading to application of its results be- 
cause much relevant research is seldom taken into use. The reasons for this 

are: (1) the Igpk otfebinmunjeation betwe en researchers on the . on e, hand and ■ 

the policy-makers and administrators of other ; and (2) th^ legislators and 
administfatbfsliavFa sTfongTe^^ commonsense knowledge and the 

social scientists have difficulties in getting close to such problems, that trouble 
the policy-makers. The need for fresh research is also increasing because 
’'Social problems' are more complex than in earlier times, when 'social problems’ 
were synonymous with poverty and the confrontation between actual living 
conditions and "minimum standards” was easier. Not only are the 'needs’ 
and 'si ciiations’ different but they are differently seen. The social-individual 
equation of need is a different question and again, it is differently seen. This 



is largely so because trend has undermined, our psychological innoceiice, and 
Marx has opened our eyes to economic realities. ' These two have contribute 
to the changing of our perception .of equation* , ,So have the infinite and cumu- 
^ lative processes of social and' teclinological changes from the end of the Iflh 
century on.wa.rds. 

, Prof. Si mey aptly observed as follows about the relationship between the 
sociologist and tlie,, social adm.in!strator. ‘'Especially in our rapidly changing 
societies* it is impossible to understand the prevailing state of affairs unless con- 
sideration is given to social policy and methods of adniinistration as one of the 
, forces influencing both the direction and the rate of change and the sociologist, 
therefore, stands in need of the help of the social administrator. Moreover, 
the politician responsible for the formulation of policy and the administrator 
and the social worker responsible for carrying it into effect, cannot do other- 
: wise than grope in the dark and “muddle through’h by a process of trial and 
. error, unless they know'something of the. ways in which the society is organised 
(not as a matter of fact surmise) and in which it is changing. Their effective- 
ness is thus largely dependent on assistance from the social scientist, just as the 
, opportunity of the social scientist to understand social realities is largely 
dependent on assistance from them”.' Thus the close collabo.ration'. and 
cooperation between the academicians and administrator-worker is a pre- 
requisite for understanding the problems and for researchers to operationalise 
their findings about these problems. Without such cooperation there is a danger 
of social administration lacking a sound theory and it may serve “as an oppor- 
tunity for others to acquire a sense of self importance by engaging in a life of 
impressive activity, but without positive achievements’l 

# 

Prof. Titmuss has drawn attention to some dangerous trends arising 
out of indifference to research when social policy and public social services 
are numerous and varied. He says : “The expansion of social policies in 
Europe during the twentieth century means that there are now more ser- 
vices, more institutionalized activities, and more organized power groups 
within this field who are subject to these inherent, compelling forces of tradi- 
tion and self- regarding inertia. Social services, whether governmental or 
voluntary, can outlive their usefulness and become insensitive to needs ; to 
the objectives for which they were originally designed. The underlying trends, 
now discernible in some sectors of Western countries, of passing from the 
contractual to the administraiive status accentuates the danger of social poli- 
cies becoming ineffective, inadequate and even a threat to the dispossessed, 
the disenchanted and the deviant. Once accepted and established, policies 
give rise to particular organisations, structures and power groups. Within 
them, the inherent drives towards order, systematization and efficiency may, 
almost unconsciously, convert the original stimulus for adjusting society to 
the needs of the individual into a form of social control for adjusting the 
individual to society. The growing importance of status positions, acquired 
not through the inheritance of wealth or simply by the size of economic 
rewards but through membership of and allegiance to professional, bureau- 
cratic class, trade union and other organized interest groups, raises many 
problems of this kind which need to be studied by those concerned with 
social welfare research”. 



Very few chairs, if any existed before 1950, in the subject of Social 
HJministration. At an inaugural lecture delivered in early 1951 at the 
London School of Economics on the occasion of the establishment of a new 
c^air in social administration, Prof. Titmus observed that '‘the days when 
social administration, with its interest in the education of future social 
workers, was regarded in University circles as a poor but virtuous relation, 
are now coming to an end”. I wish the same could be said about India but 
the subject of social administration, is neither owned by schools of Social 
.Work nor claimed by departments of Public Administration. The place of 
administration in social work is neither firmly established nor clearly appre- 
ciated. Prof. Wayne Vasey wTites. “All too often we see bureaucratic organi- 
sation as«a barrier between the worker and the individual client and the 
client group. Paper work is a nuisance, the demand to account for what 
we are doing an unmitigated bore”. Referring to the place of the subject 
in the competing claims of curriculum in social work education, Prof. 
Vasey v/rites ‘*A student, for example, can do mediocre work in adminis- 
tration and still succeed if he does well in other courses, but woe betide him 
if he fails in casework or group work or one of the so-called basic courses. 
Until w'e place comparable weight upon administration, we cannot expect 
the student to respond with equal facility to our urgent efforts to com- 
mand his respect and understanding of the administrative purpose. This 
must be a part of the whole curriculum, including field work. The student 
must know that he is accountable for learning, not only how to deal with 
a client across the table or with a group in a community center, but also 
what is the pattern of the organisation and the process of administration 
which culminates the service. He must have a sense of the nature and mean- 
ing of policy, hovwdt originates and why, and how it is modified through 
the collective experience of the people in the organization. His field instruc- 
tor must be concerned with this. It will not be meaningful if it is taught 
peripherally''. 

On the other hand, Prof. S. M. Lipset analyses, in an essay on 
“bureaucracy and Social Change", the various methods through which the 
civil service affects adversely the changes In social policies and the perform- 
ance of duties by new departments and their functionaries. Firstly, it 
insists upon the continuation of the traditional form though_.iinsiiited to 
the chan|e ; secondly' it introduces changes in the intent of new laws and 
regulations through administrative practices ; and thirdly, it exercises in- 
fluence on cabinet ministers to adopt policies advocated by top level civil 
servants- He quotes many instances and concludes. .“A reform which 
may be socially desirable, but which disrupts the continuity of practices and 
impersonal relations within the department, will often be resisted by a top- 
ranking civil servant. He is obligated to protect those beneath him in the 
administrative hierarchy from the consequences of a change in policy”. He 
also indicated how class differences beUyeen the ciyil servants who enforce 
^social policies and the citizens ,.wfi0laie,\the7beEeficiaries' of social services 
prevents the introduction of necessary in nova tions ahtf^adaptations-Jp tradi- 
tional administration ap|rroprfaIefdT'2ie.^^^^^ He makes the 

following categorical stafchieiiFf “The socialist state, Iiovvever, which has as 
its goal a reintegration of societal values, giving priority of government 
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services to groups, that had ■ been, iiegiccted aad a large measure ^ of 

government control, may, fail ' in ' its objectives if it leaves administrative 
power in the hands of 'men whose social background and previous training 
prevent a sympathetic appreciation of the objectives of the new govcrnmifnt. 
The planning state— will require men wholly committed to the purpose the 
State is undertaking to serve... men of ‘push and go*, energetic innovators and 
hard -driving managers.'*. 

During the period of the American New Deal in the 193G*s ^‘leaders 
of the^ Ro.osevelt ' admin,istration privately, complained of tie difficulty^ of 
deflecting' the . bureaucracy from its ancient ways. The public , service machine 
tended to continue in a straight line in disregard of the deviating* influences 
of different public policy”. According to James A. Farley, “Some of the 
greatest troubles the President had' were caused by subordinate officials who 
were in sharp disagreement with his policies and.,' rightly or wrongly, were sabo- 
taging the job he was trying to accomplish”... “The Roosevelt 'Administration 
was forced to assemble almost a whole new set of officials to carry out 
the New Deal Reforms”. Prof. Lipset concludes. “There is no simple; 
solution to the dilemma of keeping government administration efficient as 
well as responsible to the will of the electorate. The increase in the power, 
functions, and sheer size of modern government necessitates the search for 
some means of controlling the bureaucracy. It is utopian to think that the 
electorate’s dismissal of the inexpert politician, who formally heads the bureau- 
cracy, will by itself change the course of bureaucratic activities. As Max 
Weber stated. “The question is always who controls the existing bureaucratic ' 
machinery. And such control is possible only in a very limited degree to ^ 
persons who are not technical specialists. Generally speaking, the trained | 
permanent official is more likely to get his way in the long run than his nomi- ^ 
nal supervisor, the Cabinet Minister, who is not a specialist.” 

The new goals of social policy therefore demand changes in the older • 
administrative structure. Public administration of welfare programme is, in I 
the developing countries, in a confused state. A United Motion Publication 
on Standards and Techniques of Public Administration observes. “National , 
habit,, historical accident or fortuitous circumstances continue to play their 
part in determining administrative organisation at all levels of government f 
(p. 14). ' I 

We witness in these countries a proliferation in public welfare agencies 
some of which are autonomous in character or advisory in role. In some 
cases, freedom to make policy and to appoint personnel results in unhealthy 
practices. The system of decentralisation visible in these .countries creates 
some problems because of lack of tradition regarding administrative structure 
and practices in these institutions ; professional standards at administrative 
levels are relatively weak and inadequate and statistical information is also 
lacking. Under these circumstances social administration which is in its ini- ^ 
tial stages of development has to build up a systematic body of knowledge 
about the machinery of administration which organises and dispenses different 
services. For this purpose one has to understand the community, the people 
and their needs and the mutual relations of the members of the community 



in which they live. Social administration has no particular body of knowledge 
nor a tneoretical structure of its own. Its future consists in its capacity to re- 
late and apply the knowledge gained through other disciplines. This is because 
human welfare is a product of the sum total of the conditions and services in - 
: the community ranging from full employment to funeral benefit. In this process 
we must be careful about the dangers of over specialisation. We must pay 
attention not only to embarking on new services but also to prevent 
‘‘the intensified division of labour’’ which as Mertom observes “has become 
a splendid device for escaping social responsibilities”. As a result of this 
specialisation the citizens are treated in such a way as to suit the convenience 
of a administration rather than with courtesy and dignity as organic mem- 
bers of a community. 


We may also consider the dangers of bureaucracy in social service agen- 
cies because this danger is a direct attribute of specialisation of functions per- 
formed through large scale organisations. The distinguishing characteristics 
of bureaucracy are : (1) formal organisation, (2) hierarchy, (3) emphasis, on 
i conformity to rules and procedures^ (4) technical qualifications for function- 
aries, and (5) demarcation of convenient areas of These indicate 

fhe “healthy” features of bureaucracy, Follbwihg from these are certain 
Ipathologicar features of bureaucracy such as delay, timidity, ofliciousness. 
exaggeration of rbutine, Iimited 7 cap 3 city fcp__ada51uBility~All these'’^'are ex- 
Ipressc'd m one "popular term ‘Tedtapffi efficiency is said to re- 

Isult from specialised bureaucratic functioning, attention may be drawn to the 
funintended consequences of specialisation and bureaucratisation. 


Specialisati on takes nlace Jjithe social fie ld either on the basis of (1) subject 
matter such as corrections or public assistance, or (2) SKilJs such as case work, 
group work, counselling or (3) clientele such as children, aged, or (4) auspices such 
as governmental (national, state, local) or non-governmental, and (5) geographical 
location such as rural, urban, central (headquarters) local (field). Such spe- 
cialisation has come to stay and is a necessary pre-requisite for organising 
services. Nevertheless, it is necessary to point to some features which speci- 
alisation carries with it. These may be grouped into four heads : (I) creating 
gaps in service ; (2) dividing the client ; (3) segregating the client, and (4) 

duplicating the work. On the first point, Gordon Alport says : “ The 

problem is growing acute in social work. Increasing emphasis on defining 
agency function can lead to a rat-race of referrals, sometimes demoralising to 
the client and hence unethical. Even if the referrals do not damage the,olient, 
he may find at the end of his trek that for his distress there is no rubric and 
therefore no agency to help him.’’ Dividing the client is a common problem in 
medicine. The lack of integration among the multiplicities of specialists is a 
serious problem. The conflict in specialists advice may be confusing to the client 
in other areas also. For example, the assistance agency may find a job for 
the mother while the family welfare or probation worker may advise her to 
^ stay at home to keep children from slipping into mischief or delinquency. The 
‘stigma of segregation’ should serve as a cuation to welfare officers not to resort 
^0 it unless absolutely necessary. Duplication is the commonest criticism in 
Vespect of social services provided by governmental as well as non governmental 
(^ganisations. The important aspect for consideration in the above four 
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areas is not that .they coiild^be elM root and branch but take a profit 
and^ loss ^ account of .specialisation^ from the standpoint of goals and satis- 
faction, .in .service. As one' writer observes: , '^Inappropriate special 
.isation creates havoc in . the development and deployment of skill speciali- 
ties*h'. : ■ 

.. . Hierarchy .is a necessary ingredient of specialisation and a trite observa- 
tion. is "To. say bureaucracy is to say .specialisation, and to say specialisation 
is ': 'to say hierarchy ’h Hierarchy is- the organisational ladder and provides 
"promotional horizon*’ to create 'healthy motivation for those at the lower 
rungs. Specialisation and hierarchy necessitate another elenieiit £)f adminis- 
tration, namely, supervision. There are any ' number of works on the essential 
techniques of supervision but the needs of social administration require it to 
be less of fault finding and less of command. It should be more a fact finding 
technique and serve more as a channel to communicate to the operators of 
services the finding of a collaborated review at dijfferent levels. 

Specialisation and hierarchy and supervision and communication create 
problems of coordination within the framework of organisation, of rules or 
doing things "by the book" and in the routinzation of 'service operations. 
Further, there is anew personal dimension about coordination namely of 
the relationships between the functionaries and clients (worker-client relation- 
ship) and among the interrelated functionaries themselves (colleague relation- 
ship). These two latter relationships stem from and reflect the spirit of pro- 
fessional ethics and are conditioned also by the size of the organisation. The 
larger organisations and statutory departments tend to be more formalistic and 
impersonal than their counterparts. As specialisation of skills and complexi- 
ties of organisation grow, the coordination aspect assumes a high degree of 
relevance in social administration. Different aspects of coordination are 
sought to be tackled through different techniques such as Social Service Ex- 
changes, Community Information Service, publication of Welfare Resources 
Handbook, etc. A U.N. study has advocated a ‘polyvalent’ worker and a 
"core service" system in a limited "territorial area" and "homogenous com- 
munity". 

The administration of social services, which indeed is the subject matterl 
of social administration, has introduced “the humanisation process into public! 
adn;ypistfatT6n. This process requires of the professionals and generalists al 
high commitment of "service’^ to the This is a matter of professional# 

attitude among the general administrators and technical specialists. The citizen ^ 
also has his role to play if the standard of and satisfaction in service is to be 
ensured. He is to understand and conform to the requirements of the complex 
ways of modern society. He must be prepared to face certain categories by 
need or age, by group or class ; he must be amenable to listen and respond 
to the requirements of service. He must be "motivated" for treatment and^ 
rehabilitation. He must be patient to fulfil the formalities of a large scaled 
impersonal organisation. Finally, both citizens and service personnel whether 
technical or generalist, should face the fact that "administration of complexity" 
demands varieties of information embodied in forms, records, reports, reviews 
of individuals and groups. Accountability for public funds to authorities out- 



side of the operating agency demands maintenance of records of various 
kinSs. Consequently bureaucracy is the Jneyitable..^ballmxk^,of.^ large 
Kscale organisation. What sociaT^dffinTs^^^ should and could attempt is 
not to throw away the baby with the bath water but minimize the pathological 
aspects of bureaucracy. It is not beyond the capacity of ‘^civil servants” to 
i become ^'social servants” provided -the""”' '‘'"^organisation” ' is imdmto0ci’'"and 
followed more as a meahs'for promoting the well*being of the citizen and the 
tcommunity he belongs to than as an.- end in itself. New , complexites demand 
; new organisations and techniques whose relevance to the purpose in view should 
‘be constantly studied, reviewed and reformed. To-day states and societies are 
thrown into the vortex of flux by the high rate of change generated by science 
and technology. We should recognise ^ ^ that the traditional stability in institu- 
tions and systems is to be replaced by a preparedness to accept the high rate 
of mobility and to adapt the citizens, systems and procedures to the rapid pace 
of change. An important ta sk of social administration is to introduce the 
dynaji i ic personS wSmtlT^^ ’'structure of public ad- 
ministration." ’ - ■“ 



. GROUP 11.1/4 

STEPS. TO IMPROVE THE RELATIONS BETWEEN 
SOCIAL ENGINEER AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATOR 

■ Bertram' COLLINS 

A good immber of the problems raised in the relationships betw^B public 
administrator and social engineer has been posed and exposed. It is revealing ; 
to note that the problems in India and West Indies are so similar. This' offers tlie 
hope that search for improvements (there seem to be no complete sol'iitions) 
can also proceed along similar Hoes. With reference to experience' in the. W.est 
Indies! can offer four fields in relation to which the social engineer can both 
seek to cure Ills sense of low status and help to increase the productive , effi- 
ciency of his work. These fields are : 

(i) .Comiiiunication 

(ii) Motivation 

(Hi) Professional Performance and 

(iv) Politics 

2. Commimication 

The Social Engineer needs to recognise and then diminish the communi- 
cation barriers of language. Not only must he strive to avoid the use of private 
meanings and jargons in his deaHngs with public administrators. He should 
take pains to put his proposals in terms which administrator and political chief 
alike could instantly grasp and apply. His methods should be explicable both 
intellectually and operationally for one and the other. Even though adminis- 
trators may not always know how best to ask advice of the social engineer, the 
latter should know how to present advice so that the administrator ' can create 
a simple and, persuasive decision out of it. As along-run policy to facilitate 
communication, efforts must steadily be made outside of the office to help the 
administrator^understand the special problems of social work' : for example, 
participation in the discussion of projects, field trips and seminars may be 
arranged- Discreet education of the administrator (and perhaps practical) is 
one of the duties of the social engineer. 

'3'. Motivation 

Another barrier to good relationship between social engineer and public 
administrator may be their different personal motivations. Basic personality 
factors, conditioned by experience, partly explain why one cliosc to exercise 
power by the control of decisions on the files, .and the other to influence people 
by working with them for their good. : Here it seems the social engineer’s job 
is not to change his public administrator’s -motivation so much as to enlarge it. 
To his devotion to public doty, add human concern. To emphasise on ration- 
ality (economy and efficiency) add and justify interest in all conditions of york. 
Do not only persuade that economic development includes social development, 



bu| s!iow 'thatthe index of a country’s civilisation is indicated :,fay its. 'concern: for, 
tlie iiandicapped ; and that good administration is , always liiiman-oriented and 
.welfare-niinded. Administration is often more responsive to etlileal considera- 
tions (when these are, made clear) then is generally believed. ■ 

4. y Professional performance 

: Refusal to accept low statusTeqnires also refusal to accept low standards, 

(Remember how the .medical profession raised the ■ pub]:ic esteem for former, 
barber-surgeons by disciplining its members and setting high standard of con- 
duct and training). To earn the regard of administrators requires higher per- 
formance at their level. Thus administrators will appreciate it if social 
engineers ■: 

1. participate constructively in the whole planniiig»process ; 

2. are prompt and efficient in execution of plans, 

3. make economical use of resources and exercise a high degree of 
budgetary responsibility. 

4. make adequate reporting of activities, 

5. show willingness to adjust plans to contigencies In other fields, and 

6. demonstrate a sense of the whole— -so great as to show wiilingness, 
if necessary, to indicate to public administrators where budgets can 
be cut with minimum damage to either general, or special depart- 
mental objectives. 

A great step ahead will be made when administrators no longer have as 
much cause to grumble at unreasonable one-sided social engineers. 

5. Politics 

Respect for the political process is expected in democracy. Appreciation 
of politics is necessary for the social engineer because significant social reform 
can only be achieved within a political frame work. The social engineer 
knows that the politician is often reluctant to support unpopular causes. But 
it is even more true thatthe politician, who in the nature of his profession is 
in touch with more people at ail levels in the communities than any one else, is 
in constant search for programmes and policies which can earn him public res- 
pect and continuing support. The social engineer must accordingly know how 
and where to persuade the politician of the value of his schemes and to enlist 
his support. This is not "playing politics’. It is simply recognising that 
political backing helps public support, without which welfare schemes cannot 
succeed. In many countries there have been historical reasons for a mutual 
distrust between politician and administrator, sometimes with regrettable con- 
sequences. The social engineer will not benefit by keeping himself aloof from 
the politician. Development of good relations is indispensable. I need not 
stress the use of discretion. But I must point out that in social work by-passing 
the politician can sometimes be indiscreet. 

6. On the social engineer fills the responsibility as the new man to achieve 
rapport with the older elements in the government— the administrator and the 
politician. So in addition to his own specialised fimclion he has to be expert 
in dealing with those whose duties will affect his own work. He should consider 
the politician and public administrator to be also his important clients, and 
obey one of the principles of case work, viz,, start where the client is. 



GROUP IV/I 

INTERNATiONAL COOPERATION IN 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIAL 
WELFARE ADMINISTRATION 

DURGABAI DESHMUKH 

The 20th Century will be chiefly remembered in future centuries not as 
an age of political conflicts or technical inventions but as an age in which 
human society dared to think of the welfare of the whole human race as a 
practical objective. In fact the basic ethics of all great religions in the world 
has always been that “the better endowed must help those who are less 
fortunate’’. 

It is therefore encouraging to take note of the emerging trends all over 
to respond favourably to the changing needs of the developing nations. Ail 
governments have accepted the principle that in the interest not only of one’s 
own community but of all the communities of the world, people must organise 
and undertake mutual help. This is becoming a major component of inter- 
national policy to act as a guiding factor for international action. Most of the 
developed countries therefore recognise it as their duty to help the under- 
developed countries overcome their difficulties for social progress and economic 
development. The United Nations have also taken up programmes of coopera- 
tion in the late 1940’s designed to assist the less-developed countries to speed 
up their economic and social progress. Many overseas voluntary and non- 
profit agencies are also working with the same objectives to help these 
countries. 

All these seem to indicate bright prospects for international cooperation 
and assistance in a substantial way to all the emerging nations which are 
engaged in the tasks of improving the welfare and well-being of their peoples. 
Mesf of these countries have also development plans drawn up with this end in 
view. But to what extent and in what manner these assistances and coopera- 
tion are available to this sector is the question that merits serious considera- 
tion now. 

Activities of the Agencies : The U.N. and its related organisations 

The programmes of the United Nations make it possible for countries in 
need of technical aid to draw upon the resources, skills and experiences of other 
nations with differing social and cultural patterns. They aim at suppleaient- 



ing tlie efforts of tlie less developed countries to strengthen their national eco- 
nomies and raise the levels of economic and social welfare of their people. 
'Pliis help is given only at the request of a government and as far as possible^ 
it is given in the form desired since the programmes arc directed towards 
helping countries to help themselves. 

In brief the U.N/s work in the social field can be listed as 

(a) advisory functions through programmes of assignment of advisers, 
granting of fellowships, provision of supplies and equipment, organi- 
sation of seminars, workshops and group study tours, establishment 
#of pilot demonstration projects, supply of literature etc. 

{b) aid to children 

(c) mobilisation against disease and disaster. ^ 

{d} technical assistance in certain areas of social development "e.g,. popu- 
lation control, community development, social services, rehabilitation 
of handicapped, prevention of crime and treatment of offenders 
etc. 

(e) fundamental rights and freedoms. 

Other work including : 

(/) researches and studies, documentation, development of minimum 
studies to facilitate international exchange of information, prepara- 
tion of international directory of schools of social work, establish- 
ment of training imtitutions, 

In India and other Asian countries, the U.M* have taken active interest in 
community development programmes. In India in particular the U.N. organised 
a Seminar on Youth Welfare (1951), a Conference of Social Welfare Organisa- 
tion and Administration (1959) and a Seminar on Evaluation and Utilisation 
of Census Data (1960) and Asian Population Conference (1963). Pilot Studies 
in Family Planning were initiated by U.N. in 1952. A guide book to handle 
adult and juvenile offenders was prepared by U.N. in 1952-53.;U.N. experts gave 
training courses to jail officials on methods or jail administration— also a 
Regional Housing Centre was establised in New Delhi in 1953 as a coordinating 
agency for research, information, demonstration and training to be used by all 
countries in Asia. The U.N. helped India to set up an AH India Institute of 
Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation in 1955. Surveys were made in health, 
nutrition and social status of children in 1955. In 1956 with U.N. Technical 
assistance a Regional Demographic Training and Research Centre was estab- 
lished in India. The U.N. has thus succeeded in making some contribution to 
this field but the social problems being overwhelming, they are yet to make any 
significant impact. 

Many more areas can be developed with U.N. assistance and this will be 
possible with a coordinated effort by all the U.N. Agencies operating in the 
couiHries. 
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Foreign Aid for Social Sector' : 

The cooperation which the developed countries have been extending cnn 
4)e seen from the ■ growing intosst these countries have been taking in the 
development programmes of d^loping countries. 

The exarnple^ of U.S.A.’s assistance programme to India is worthy of 
particular mention here. . The United States has now brought American eco- 
nomic assistance under a unified administration and the U.S.AJ.D. is now 
incharge of the activities earlier handled by T.C.M., Development Loan Fund, 
Food for Peace Programmes etc. 

In: the social sector, however, one cannot say adequate coverage has been 
established' yet. ^ The assistance includes, no doubt, programmes like Malaria 
Eradication, Higher ^ Education, Craftsmen training, Community Development — 
U.S. A. LD/s main divisions are Agriculture, Industry, Education, Health and 
Labour, Programmes in Community Development, social welfare and housing 
also get some consideration as for example Rs. 27 lakhs assistance has been 
made available for social welfare projects till last year. But when we remem- 
ber that grants totalling Rs. 640.3 crores have been made available till June 
1963, for various projects we will see how necessary it is to plead for added 
attention to this sector. 

So is the case in respect of assistance received from other countries like 
theU.S.S.R. 

Regional Plans : 

Regional Plans are the best means of bringing the aid-giving and aid- 
receiving countries on a common platform. They lead to exchange of experi- 
ences, needs and supplies. The Colombo Plan is an example of Regional Co- 
operation. It is an international programme which is multilateral in approach 
but bilateral in operation for cooperative economic development in South and 
South East Asia. It is, however, a matter to be looked into as to whether a 
plan like the Colombo Plan has (1) led to any well marked coordination among 
the aid giving countries together (/7) whether social sector has received adequate 
attention (i77) if not suggest methods of ensuring such attention. 

Overseas Organisations : 

There are a number of overseas organisations who are extending their 
experience, knowledge and resources in respect of a number of welfare projects. 
They have taken up relief, reconstruction and technical assistance programmes 
in the developing countries. These organisations however have no unified 
approach in any of the countries. 

In U.S.A. for example there are over a 1000 organisations which have 
taken up various welfare activities in Asia. About 60 of them are operating 
in India also. The Asian Society has rendered useful service by compiling a 
Directory giving the nature and extent of American organisational and institu- 



tional interest in Asia. This is paiticularly welcome as creation of philanthro. 
pic trusts for social relief in the world is a distinctive feature of philanthropic 
endeavour now-a-days. These trusts seek permanent, substantial far-reaching 
results through the use of ample funds, effident organisation and modern 
methods of administration. In U.S.A. aIon» establishment; of trusts is a. 
favourite method of bestowal of large bequests, the total of such funds running 
into millions of dollars. ; The U.K,' has also made : useful contribud 
fay compiling a Development Guide under the' Overseas Development Institute 
in respect of 200 organisations in Britain providing information for developing 
countries. 

It i^heartening to notice that there is growing realisation everywhere 
that technical assistance is not merely a matter of finding money. So often 
for giver and receiver it is a qiiestion of identifying what is needed and knowing 
what is available. The needs of developing countries are gigantic. It is there- 
fore very hnportant that what is already available must be known to be avail- 
able and used to capacity. The activities of Asian Society or the Overseas 
Development Institute will be purposeful and useful only if there is a correspon- 
ding attempt at the national level to sort out relevent information that is 
likely of interest to the social field. This is one aspect that requires immediate 
attention. Most of the projects taken up are of an adhoc nature. There is 
need for a consultative machinery where the aid-giving agencies, aid-receiving 
country and implementing agencies are represented to make effective use of the 
cooperation extended by international bodies. 

Difficulties 

Difficulties are too many in the absence of a central agency to consoli- 
date relevant information about all the agencies who can be of help in this 
field. 

By the nature of operation of the various programmes in diverse forms 
by different agencies it is not so easy to get a complete picture of the extent, size 
and type of programmes that are already taken up in a country. 

As the assistances that are received or are being received are in kind, cash 
or in the form of technical know-how there is paucity of information on many 
aspects of these aids. Data on the value of materials or equipment supplied or 
experts made available under these programmes are inadequate. 

Norms are yet to be evolved to measure the total value involved in terms 
of training facilities extended for the nationals of a particular country in the 
donor countries. Moreover, assistances that are being extended in this field to 
receiving countries by different agencies are generally of an adhoc nature and 
are not based on any policy in terms of priorities and in the light of total needs 
for such assistances. Very often the availability of such aid depends on indivi- 
dual initiative and the so-called influences to get them through, overcohiing 
the procedural rules and regulations of both the receiving and donor countries. 
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; /Furtherit is, generally .believed that tbe aid that is .made available is 
mainly for ,eco!iam.ic purposes. ■ A recent calculation has shown that 85'2% of 
the total authorised aid to India by different countries has been for economic 
purposes only, .that is to raise, output by increasing the supply of capital in the 
recipient,, countries. It is also of interest to observe the limited character of 
general purpose aid— 86*7% of the aid received . by India . .for example is for 
speciic purposes '.and only about. 7% of the total aid is uncommitted. Further 
the,. bulk of the. authorised aid is of a bilateral character\'i.ndicative of the un- 
willingness ofdonQr governments to give, up control over' their aid programmes 
and the possibilities of influence they can thus exercise on the recipient govern- 
ments, The percentage of total bilateral aid upto 31-12-1961 was, 83’7% in 
India and only 16*3% were of multi-lateral character. , 

, An outstanding development in- the recent past howevers is the growing 
sensitiveness ■ of donor countries to the needs and special circumstances of 
developing countries ““West Germany and U.K. have made significant coiitribu- 
tions by way of uncommitted aid to India. The aid pattern of U.S.A. has also 
now a greater diversity in respect of the projects it helps to finance. These 
recent shifts in the character of aid with their recognition of the changing needs 
of developing countries make one optimistic and it would be useful to consider 
to what extent they can be exploited for greater coverage of the social sector. 

This should naturally take the deliberations to machinery of aid, formula- 
tion of concrete proposals, channels through which aid is given and received, 
and administration of aid made available including alteration, evaluation and 
follow-up. 

In respect of aid available from private agencies like the Ford Foundation 
or Rockefeller Foundation there is an advantage. It is directly channelled 
through their Resident Representatives and since these Foundations have a long 
record of working they are allowed to make grants to private institutions for 
projects which are outside the Plan also. 

In conclusion the following points need attention : 

(i) There is lack of coordination in the international aid that is received 
from diverse sources and its relation to programmes in operation. The non- 
governmental organisations which are the ultimate users have little or no say in 
the pattern and methods of assistance. There is therefore need for a suitable 
machinery in cooperation with non-governmental organisations to coordinate 
international aid received from diverse sources for welfare schemes and to 
advise on planning of suitable projects to which such assistance could be pro- 
perly channelised. 

(if) The areas of social development which can be developed with assis- 
tance from U.N. bodies particularly surveys and research have to be identified. 
It will be necessary to have frequent joint consultation with different U.N. 
Agencies to get their support and cooperation. 

(iii) There should be a central agency at national level to consolidate re- 
levant information regarding assistance available from diverse sources, activi- 
ties eligible for such assistance and procedures of processing proposals thm'efor. 
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-group: iv/2 

INTERNATIONAL ASSISTANCE--- ' 

RECOMMEND ATIONS AT THE ECAFE , EXPERTS’ ■ 
GROUPTN. APRIL, 1963 V 

55. It was noted by the Groiip that several international agencies were giving 
assistance to the countries in the region in the social welfare field. 

56 . This assistance was in the form of direct advisory services given by the 
United Nations Bureau of Social Affairs (UNBSA) in special areas of the social 
welfare field, and by the United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF) in the 
establishment of pilot projects in the field of child and youth w^elfare services ; 
urban community development and assistance to the handicapped. UNICEF 
aid also takes the form of financial assistance for the training of personnel as 
well as provision of equipment and other material assistance. 

57. It was recognized that, by and large, welfare services have to be organiz- 
ed by each country for itself, especially at the operational level. International 
assistance could however usefully supplement and support national efforts in 
selected fields. 

58. Such assistance could be usefully rendered in the improvement of 
research in this field, and in the pooling and exchange of information as a result 
of such research with national programming. The availability of such social 
data in the respective countries might also help to determine the scope and 
extent of further international assistance in this field. 

59. The Group noted the objectives of the World Food Programme and 
suggested that further benefits in the social welfare field could be derived from 
the expansion of its existing activities. In addition, the provision of surplus 
foods through other programmes may be expanded and used to supplement 
cash assistance to the needy through existing public assistance programmes in 
the countries of the region. 
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.GROUP IV/3 

REGIONAL CO-OPERATION— RECOMMENDATIONS 
AT THE ECAFE EXPERTS’ GROUP IN APRILS 1963 

, The Group felt that regional co-operation in terms of ■ research, training 
and general exchange of information in. the field of social development plan- 
ning needs considerable expansion. 

In the field of research, one aim of regional co-operation should be to 
select a common set of problems, to evolve a common set of concepts and 
definitions and to collaborate in research projects of common interest. Research 
on criteria for allocation of resources, on methods of reducing the cost of social 
investment (for example in the field of building materials), on the interaction of 
economic and social factors in development at various levels, on the techniques 
of social programming, on the application of cost/benefit analysis to projects in 
the social field on a case study basis, and on projections of human resources 
needs, is particularly needed on a regional basis, since no one country by itself 
has the required comparative data or research evidence to provide an adequate 
basis of policy. 

The Group felt the need for some kind of regional clearing arrangements 
for exchange of information and specialists in the field relevant to social deve- 
lopment planning. It was suggested that a directory of research centres or 
institutes active in the field of social planning in this region be compiled by 
ECAFE in co-operation with UNESCO ; also that an annotated bibliography 
on social development planning containing information on research done or in 
progress, whether in this region or outside it, be compiled by the agencies con- 
cerned. Appropriate revisions of this compilation as well as other material 
relating to social development planning could be issued in the form of a perio- 
dical by ECAFE or ' UNESCO. The existing services of the UNESCO 
Research Centre on Social and Economic Development in Southern Asia in this 
field were noted. 

♦ 

Training in the fields of social development and in social planning 
generally, especially at the higher levels, was also mentioned as another area 
which tends itself to regional co-operation. In this connection, it was sugges- 
ted that the Asian Institute for Economic Development and Planning as well as 
ECAFE should consider the inclusion or expansion of training and research in 
the field of social development planning. 

The Group felt that it is vital for the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies to work in close co-ordination. It is necessary to ascertain the total 
requirements for action by the United Nations family in the social development 
fields, so that the various agencies can make their contribution towards meet- 
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iiig them, each within' its respective field of competence. In this manner, the 
joint efforts will contribute to the solution of the total problem. 

Equally importaiit is the division of labour among various countries in this 
region in order to achieve accelerated development and avoid duplication of 
efforts. Prototype projects can be - started in countries which offer special 
advantages and; the results shared by all. Moreover,, the Group ■ strongly 
endorsed the proposal that, a group of countries with common problems: and 
needs might begin to think in terms of co-ordinated and joint planning both in 
the allocation of resources and determination of priorities as well as in pro- 
gramme implementation, A programme for the control and eradication of 
infectious and communicable diseases in one country, for example, would suffer 
a setback if a neighbouring country did not carry out a similar programme. 

The Group concluded that periodic regional meetings of policy-makers 
concerned with social development planning would be extremely helpful for 
exchanging information and clarifying issues. The hope was expressed that 
meetings similar to the present one might be held at appropriate dates in the 
future. The scope of such meetings ; may be widened to cover other major 
problems in the field of social development planning. 
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OTHER PAPERS 




COUNTRY PAPERS 


AFGHANISTAN 


Social welfare involves rendering- services; to society in , order to relieve 
■individual sufferings and family handicaps, and to Improve social includes 
preventive measures that is to provide timely ani/enities and services to save 
vulnerable individuals, families and groups from slipping from the brini: of 
poverty in to the slough of despondency and destitution. With the modern con- 
cept of a Welfare State that has been widely used in political discourse only 
since early 1940’s and is therefore much newer than either (laissez faire) (which 
dated from early 1700's) or socialism which dates from about 1830's, social 
welfare comprises a minimum s^ndard of economic welfare for maintaining 
man’s physical well-being and a comprehensive network of constructive services 
in the social field, such as public health, social welfare and social education. 

2. Mankind has now reached a stage of political development and it has 
become the manifest concern of every state to proclaim that it stands for achiev- 
ing to guarantee the welfare of its citizens irrespective of creed, colour, sex or 
religion. That means that we live in a world of progressive ideas and any 
State has to undertake planning for social welfare of its people. 

Ivjre can be no welfare without securing to every individual the right to 
’ . : :ind leisure, the elementary essentials of adequate food, clothing and 

* , vcdica! care, education and opportunities for recreation and cultural 
i.:t and of providing the minimum components of good living. 

4. The basis of planning for social welfare, implies the simultaneous and to 
some extent basic planning for economic well-being. The two go together and 
support each other. A large number of individual and social ills, though certainly 
not all, arise from unemployment, underemployment, economic want and re- 
latively low standards of physical living. One of the most important aspects of 
social welfare planning is to prevent individual handicaps and social ills from 
aggravating or multiplying. 

5. The idea of social welfare is not new to us ; it is an integral part of our 
national character and history. The role of the State in the promotion of 
social reform since 1930 has gradually been strengthened but it received an 
added stimulus during the regime of His Late Majesty Mohammed Nadir Shah. 

My country, like others in Asia and the Far East, is making determined 
efforts to accelerate the rat^ of economic development and therefore in this way 
help acquire and maintain a high level of earnings. 
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With regard to the above mentioBed reasons, the Afghan Government has 
directed much attention towards improving the human element through the 
extension of social services all over the country. In Afghanistan social services 
are rendered through the Government in the following fields : 

1. Education 

2. Health 

3. Municipalities 

4. Rural Development Department. 

■ ■ .. 

A. Education : Providing education and educational facilities are con- 
sidered as one aspect of social services in our coaiitry. There are two reasons 
for the above statement : 

First of all expenditures in the field of education are made through the 
Government budget because educational facilities are provided^ free of charge 
for all levels in Afghanistan. The Governnien%provides boarding facilities and 
even some amount of pocket money to the students. 

Secondly, education provides individuals with the necessary information 
and technical skill that help them to help themselves. 

The programme of education in the country has to meet the following re- 
quirements : 

1. Spread of literacy mainly through extension of primary education 
and the organization of courses for adults : 

2. Encouragement of higher academic, scientific, technical and 
vocational education ; 

3. Development of the Women’s Welfare Society and 

4. Training of personnel immediately required for the implemen- 
tation of the future plans. 

Following are the agencies working under the Ministry of Education and 
rendering educational services : 

(a) Primary Education Department 

(b) Secondary Education Department 

(c) Vocational Education Department 

(d) University 

(e) Museums*^ 
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B. Health : Taking care of the health of the society is considered as a 
social service in many countries of the world specially those concerned wiih 

'*the economic and social development plans, that a society whose members are 
healthy can accumulate more wealth than one whose members are sick and un- 
productive. 

InUlfghanistan health protection is a sector of social servi^s. The main 
objectives of the public health programme in our country are : 

1. The eilmination of epidemics; 

2. The extension of preventive medicine and 

3. The extension of curative medicine. 

The above mentioned objectives are carried out by the following 
agencies : 

(a) Avisena Hospital : 

(b) Maternity Hospital and 

(c) Children’s and Mother’s Health Protection Society** 

C. Municipalities are the other means through which social services are 
performed in Afghanistan. Municipalities are mainly dealing with solving the 
problems arising as a result of the increase in population in their respective 
towns. These problems are : 

1 . Water Supply 

2. Drainage and Sewerage 

3. Roads and Bridges within the Towns 

4. Housing 

5. Lighting 

6. Slum Clearance 

7. Price Control of Foods etc. soli in Towns 

D. Rural Development Department : To improve the economic, social 
and cultural life of village communities is the main task of the Rural Develop- 
ment Department. This task is carried out by a comprehensive plan comprising, 
agricultural extension, rural helth and sanitation, cottage industry, rural housing, 
sanitation and social welfare. The Rural Development Department 
is helping the people by acquainting them with new ideas, technical information 
and social changes. The Rural Development Department has established the 
following project centres in various areas within the country. 

1. Gulzar Traii|j^g Centre 

** Many other medical institutions and hospitals related to the Faculty of M«»3icine, 
in the University of Kabul exist. 
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2. Shewald Project 

3. LogharNo. i 

4. Loghar No. 2 

5. ^arwan Project 

6 . Nangarhar Project 

7. Nooristan Project 

* ■ ■ 

8. Paich Valley 

9. Gazni Project 

10. Khost Project 

1 1 . Kandahar Project 

12 Baraian Project 

13. Panjab Project.** 

As mentioned at the very beginning of this paper the status of social 
administration in relation to public administration is of a very close nature. 
The reader will realise this from the preceding pages. Hence we will not 
er.dcavcm to separate one from the other. 

Women’s Welfare Society ; The society was founded in 1946. The aim 
of society is to associate women of all communities in Afghanistan for the 
promotion of the social, civic, moral and educational welfare of women 
and children ; to work for the removal of disabilities of women and to pro- 
mote such conditions that under-developed women of Afghanistan will assume 
full- development in educational, social, cultural and economic fields. There is 
also Afghan Cultural Education Association for Women controlling illiteracy 
among the women of Afghanistan. 

Scouts Association ; This association affords training in citizenship and 
inculcates selfless service to the country and humanity. Both boys and girls 
are its members. 

Red Crescent Society : This society is functioning in this country 
since a very long time. Its main aim is to help destitute and needy people 
who are affected by tragical events like earthquakes, floods, fires etc. In the 
beginning, it was a national society but later on it was converted and took the 
shape of an International Society. 

Beggars’ House : Its main objective is to help the handicapped, orphans, 
beggars and all other persons who are not able, for one reason or another, to 

**A number of these are completed, some hiive reeently begun and some will 
commence in the near future. 
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work and provide themselves with the primary necessities of life. Such 
persons are fed, housed, and trained in many crafts such as, tailoring, carpen- 
try, shoemaking, hpsiery, embroidery etCi 

It will not be out of place to mention here that this semi-Government 
organizations receive annually considerable amount of money from the 
Government, the Red Crescent Society, the Municipality, other private organi- 
zations a*d wealthy people of the country. 

It will be interesting to note that since the creation of this organisa- 
tion, a considerable number of the beggars from the streets have disappeared 
and today they are in a position to provide for themselves. 

Before concluding this' part of' our .topic one has to notice the increasing 
.number of private individual, donations in. many social and social welfare 
fields and it is hoped that in the near future these individuals will coordinate 
their goodwill in the actual sense of the tn'm. 

International Cooperation in Social Welfare : The principles of inter- 
national cooperation in the development of social welfare in Afghanistan are 
following the same pattern as in other developing countries of this geographi- 
cal area, with the exception of minor diiferences on account of the peculari- 
ties of each country. 

International cooperation in the development of Social Welfare Admi- 
nistration has two different aspects. Firstly, the International Organisations 
as, WHO and secondly Governmental and private organisations of friendly 
countries such as U.S.AJ.D., TECHNO-EXPORT (U.S.S.R.), the affiliation 
of the Faculty of Economics, Kabul with the Faculty of Economics of the 
University of Cologne (West Germany), the Asia Foundation (U.S.) etc. 

In addition to the United Nations and its specialised agencies, other 
foreign welfare organizations have extended the benefit of their fund and 
specialised personnel to specific welfare organizations in Afghanistan, and most 
of them have also established small offices to help and supervise the aided 
work. They are as follows : 

1. United Nations and its specialized agencies. 

2. Agency for International Development (US) 

3. Asia Foundation 

4. Care-Medico 

5. Peace-Corps (U.S.) 

United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund : Uaicef is 
the largest international effort to improve the health and welfare of 
children. Today, most countries of the five continents receive Unicef-aid and 
most children in the underdeveloped areas of the world have the benefit of 
Unicef programmes. 
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Unicef activities in Afghanistan started in (1950). Value of Unicef 
assistance to Afghanistan up to the end of 1963 totals ($2969,200). This aid 
isoredominantly in the form of supplies and equipment which is a distinguishing 
feature of Unicef operations. 

Unicef provided Afghanistan with medical equipment for the rural 
health centres, teaching and demonstrative equipment for the training of 

nurses and mid-wives, as well as drugs and milk powder. 

Nurses and mid-wives and doctors under Unicef’s fellowship programme 
had the benefit of acquiring higher and professional training. To help the 
Government to combat mal-nutrition amongst young children Unicef 
provided milk and drugs. 

World Health Organization : For various projects connected with 
malaria control, child health and arsing, tuberculosis, the World Health 
Organieation has provided assistance to Afghanistan by way of expert techni- 
cal advisers, training etc. 

Among the more important fields in which Afghanistan has benefited 
from W.H.O. is control of malaria disease and tuberculosis. 

The Asia Foundation : This American private philanthrophic organiza- 
tion has started its activities which are more concentrated on providing edu- 
cational facilities since 1957. 

In the field of the cooperation of International Organizations the 
pattern followed is similar to that established in other countries of this region, 
while the social, geographical and demographical pecularities of the country 
make the main difference and are borne in mind. However, the difficulties, 
encountered in the implementation of this cooperation are similar to those 
existing in the other countries of this geographical area. They are, for 
example, illiteracy, poor health, the lack of technical knowledge etc. Any 
information concerning any International Organization in relation to its work 
in Afghanistan will be forwarded on request. 

Information concerning the fields of cooperation of organisations with 
friendly governments with Afghanistan can also be had on request. 

CONCLUSION 

As it was mentioned earlier there exist no private organizations in the 
field of social and social welfare. Hence the Government has to carry all the 
burden. Therefore such task places a heavy responsibility on the Govern- 
ment which due to its innumerable obligations, lacks the necessary capital 
and necessary personnel. Hence one wishes that the Government make bigger 
endeavours in shifting this burden gradually to provide agencies and to be 
instrumental in forming the media for establishing ways and means for this 
shift of duty and one wishes further that administrations be better equipped to 
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carry out this responsibility and we appreciate the servid|Prendered by inter- 
national organisations that also share this burden. It is hoped that tHfese 
% sources of international cooperation will direct their attention towards a better 
undersianding of the nature of the difficulties of the country and prevent 
unnecessary waste. It is also wished that these sources will encourage 
further assistance initiated through private organisations. 

We are sure, that this Seminar will be able to give the necessary infor- 
mation as regards the means and methods concerning the better development 
of the four points (items) which will be discussed at this Seminar and we 
thank the Indian Government, the India International Centre, t0e Associa- 
tion of Schools of Social Work in India, and the Indian Institute of Public 
Administration for making the Seminar possible and inviting Afghanistan to 
participate. 



NEED AND SCOPE OF RECRUITMENT AND 
TRAINING, IN THE EMPLOYEES’ STATE 
insurance: SCHEMETN INDIA ■ 

A. N. AMBO 


The employee’s State Insurance Scheme is a significant landmark in the 
history of social security in this country. Started on a modest scale, it seeks to 
protect industrial workers against certain well-recognised contingencies viz, 
sickness, maternity, disablement and death due to employment injury apart from 
medical care in all contingencies. It aiSbrds protection currently to over 20 lakh 
employees and about 21 lakh family units for medical care (altogether about 84 
lakh beneficiaries) in 160 centres in the country. 

The administration of the Employee’s State Insurance Scheme has 
been entrusted to a statutory Corporation consisting of the representatives of 
Central and State Governments, employers and workers, the medical profession 
and the Indian Parliament. The Corporation is assisted by a Standing 
Committee and a Medical Benefit Council. The chief executive of the 
Corporation is the Director General. At the regional and local levels, there are 
Regional Boards and Local Committees patterned after the Corporation. F<fr 
administrative purposes, the country has been divided into regions (corresponding 
to the States) under the charge of Regional Directors. It is a three-tier set up. 
At the base is the Local Office in each industrial centre where the scheme is im- 
plemented. These Local Offices are grouped into regions ; each region is placed 
under a Regional Director. The over-all supervision as also financial and 
administrative control as a whole and sample checks are centralized at the 
ESIC Headquarters. Local Offices receive and scrutinize claims and disburse 
benefits. Regional Offices are responsible for the collection of contributions, 
for determination of long-term benefits, for liaison work with the State Govern- 
ment besides over-all supervision of subodinate offices in their respective regions. 

Recruitment 

# 

Faced with the gigantic task of setting up of a country-wide organization 
to provide benefits to about three million workers all over the country ultimately, 
there were no experienced personnel available, this being the first measure of its 
kind in India. Consequently, the implementation of the Scheme was staggered 
and it was started by way of a "^pilot” scheme in Delhi and Kanpur in 1952 
convering about 15 million workers. The first endeavour was to collect a team 
of officers with enthusiasm and with necessary knowledge to plan for the execu- 
tion of the Scheme. The difficulty was all the greater because the appoint- 
ments^to the organization lacked prestige, patronage and power normally as- 
sociated with the posts falling under other Government departments. Besides, 

♦ 
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the appointment lacked all glamour. Nevertheless slowly and gradually the 
Corporation succeeded in building a small team of highly qua.lified and enthusias- 
tic officers who strove every nerve to complete both at Headquarters as well^as 
Jn the field, the work necessary for the implementation of the scheme. Staffing 
of the Corporation is governed by a, statutory provision (Section 17 (2) of the 
Employee’s State Insurance Act) . whereby the Corporation is authorised to em- 
ploy such other staff of officers and servants as may be necessary for the efficient 
transaction of its business provided that the sanction of Central Government 
shall be obtained for the creation of any post witha maximum monthly salary of 
Rs. 500/- and above, Every appointment to posts carrying a maximum monthly 
pay of five hundred rupees and above is required to be made in consutation 
with the UPSC. ■ Recruitment of other staff is regulated by the Recruitment 
Rules which the Corporation is statutorily required to frame. According to 
these Rules, posts other than those which are filled up through the UPSC, are 
filled by means of a written test. Supervisory posts i e. Head Clerks and 
above are, however, filled up by departmental promotion from lower ranks. In 
cases, however, of posts of intermediate level i. e. Managers and Inspectors 
certain percentage of vacancies are filled in by means of direct recruitment. 

The ESIC has a separate Tersonnel Section* at H. Qrs. (Establishment 
Branch) which is responsible for planning, arranging and supervising the 
recruitment of the staff besides laying down rules and regulations therefore as 
required under the statute. 

Training 

The importance of Training’ in a social security organization need hardly 
be emphasized. It is the responsibility of the social security administrator that 
the beneficiaries feel satisfied that they are getting what is due to them under 
the national scheme and getting it in good time, It cannot, therefore, be gain- 
said that the administrators of the Scheme of social security should invariably 
be trained with a view to enable them to derive from it the necessary insight in 
to the art and tecliniques of the modern and forward-looking social security 
administration reflecting in its every operation the noble aspirations which 
underlie and motivate the programmes which they are called to administer. It 
is not sufficient to provide administrators of different types of schemes only with 
theoretical solutions. It is equally necessary that they should also be given the 
practical guidance of a technical character. Training sliould^be extended down 
and into the very job-on- the spot to ensure full understanding and competence. 
This means training the trainers and realization and acceptance of the fact that 
every Manager and supervisor at all t levels must devote sufficient parto fills 
time to training his subordinates until they are really competejit. 

It is in appreciation of the need and utility of the training in a Scheme 
of social security where the workers called to implement the social security 
programme require a reorientation of thinking and the acquisition of a broad 
knowledge for handling the many human problems and the corresponding 
techniques to meet them that the ESI Corporation has, from its very inception, 
aimed at having a training policy and organisation to handle large complement 
of staff recruited for implementing the Scheme in the country. The introduction 
of the Scheme was, however, ‘staggered* so that more exprience could be gained 



in one or two areas initially before proceeding to other areas. When the pilot 
scheme was implemented, '^on-the-spot training” became available to certain 
mpmbers of staff who were subsequently transferred to new areas. 

FuHfledged training courses were conducted for the training of the staff 
when apart from the instructions in techniques and procedures, training was 
also given in the general organisation and working of the Corporation. Sub- 
sequently, when the scheme was implemented in other areas, staff from these 
''pilot arces” were made available to train the new staff in other areas. This 
worked to form a chain of trained personnel at each new area. The Officers 
at the intermediary levels i. c., Local Office Managers and Head Clerks were 

also given fractical and theoretical training. 

Assistance of the International Labour Office was also sought ; theysent 
experts who conducted training courses for officers and supervisory staff who in 
turn were subsequently utilized as trained instructors for training other members 
of the staff. 

Now that most of the areas have been covered in the country, the 
officers at the intermediary level are gi ven comprehensive induction and train- 
ing on their first appointment. Those who are in service are also placed on 
refresher courses. The training needs of the personnel at this level, which are 
of a uniform character, are determined in advance and the schedule of training 
keeps consistently to these needs. For Managers of the Local Offices, which 
are the nerve centre of tlie organisation, a well-designed course of training on 
a regular basis was introduced in 1961. The training programme consist of 
theoretical and practical aspects of the Employees’ State Insurance Scheme in- 
cluding administrative and accounting procedures. The training normally 
spreads over a period of 2-3 weeks. The knowledge and re-orientation gained 
by the trainees are tested by test-questions and discussions at the end of the 
course. However, there is no system of conducting a regular examination for 
these trainees. While selecting the subjects for the trainees, attention is paid 
to the nature of their duty. Apart from this, a broad general view of the 
history, concept and rationale of Social Security Schemes is also given. Im- 
provements and additions in courses are made on the basis of the past ex- 
perience and evaluation report of the trainees themselves about the utility and 
the contents of the programme. Practical administration and study of the 
economic workm#thods and procedures on various tables at the regional 
headquarters is also arranged as a part of the training programme. Th effecti- 
veness of training is evaluated by means of evaluation sheets on which the 
opinion of the trainees in regard to utility and purpose-fulness of the training 
are invited. The training programme for the intermediary level (supervisors) 
i.e., Local Office Managers and Inspectors is conducted from the Headquarters 
where a separate Training Cell under the overall charge of the Joint Insu- 
rance Commissioner with an Assistant Insurance Commissioner, has been 
set up. 

In addition to the above, detailed printed instructions on almost all 
work-procedures, Act and Regulations setting down all times of work at the 
Regioigial Office are issued from time to time with a view to assisting the staff by 
way of refreshing them. 
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. For an executive, , of a,, developing country it . .is. .very essential to keep 
abreast of the latest developments in the realm of Social Security, particularly 
in Asia* With this object in view the ^ .Corporation is making use of the avail- 
able opportunities of sending senior ofBcers on- fellowships to foreign countries 
^Western as well as Asian* .. 'We would also welcome experts from other 
countries but it , will be , to everyone's advantage if they are fron^ellow Asian 
countries. This is necessary because the stage of development of Social Security 
and the problems in developing countries are different from those prevalent 
ill the Western : countries. - Tt is felt that the expert coming from Western 
countries should be associated ■ with.' expert from Asian countries for some time 
so that there can be proper appreciation of the problems in the developing 
countries like ours. This would facilitate the correct advice in keeping with 
reality of problems in the developing countries. Obviously it wmuld be in- 
correct to compare the morning rays of our Social' Security in India with the 
mid-day blaze of Britain and other Western countries where comprehensive 
schemes of Social Security are in operation for a long time. It will be of interest 
to know in this connection that the Asian Regional Training Course on Sociaf 
Security Administration was organized by the International Labour Office in 1960 
in New Delhi and the main object of this course was to examine the basic 
principles and techniques of administering Social Security, to study their appli- 
cation in India in various programmes, to compare notes with similar organisa- 
sations elsewhere in Asia and other countries and finally to endeavour to apply 
the benefit of such experience to Schemes prevalent in each country. 

The need for a regular training institute for all the employees of the 
Corporation is also under consideration. This has,^owever, to be decided in 
the light of the need for economy and of the fact that fresh in-take in the orga- 
nisation does not justify continuous training under a regular training institute. 
But if the integration of various Schemes of Social Security were to be ensured 
as advised by the Study Group there would indeed be a strong case for the 
establishment of a fulfledged training institution. 



A NOTE*ON SOCIAL WELFARE 
ADMINISTRATION IN THE STATE 

GUJERAT 

(/) Balanced Social and Economic Development 

While speedy economic development is of utmost urgency, no nation can 
afford to neglect the social development vfz : the human resources. Not only 
in the material sense, investment in human resources is necessary for a full- 
fledged economic growth, even in its non-material and ethical values, attention 
to the social development is necessary. 

(2) The importance of Social Administration 

For the speedy and elBcient development of social resources, an efficient 
and well coordinated administrative machinery is absolutely essential. Social 
administration is now established and recognised as a specialised sector in pub- 
lic administration and every effort has to be made to streamline the machinery 
so that the growing volme and variety of development work can be adequ- 
ately tackled. The traditional machinery may not prove effective enough to 
respond to the new demands made on it and therefore, it is very essential 
that concerted thought is devoted to the development of a sound administra- 
tive structure, 

(5) Theme of the Seminar 

The Seminar at Delhi is going to discuss the following subjects : 

(i) Spell out the relative roles of State and voluntary agencies in or- 
ganising welfare services; 

(ii) Suggest suitable patterns of welfare administration in relation to 
public administration ; 

(iii) Define the proper status of social administration in the scheme of 

public administration ; and # 

(iv) Secure international cooperation and assistance in the development 
of welfare administration, on a more systematic basis. 

As regards (i), while increasing responsibility for the Social Administra- 
tion in a Welfare State is bound to devolve on the State, especially in the 
sphere of protection, advancement and welfare of the weaker sections of the 
population and backward sectors of the people, and implementation of the 
social welfare legislation in this regard, it goes without saying that voluntary 
agencies will have, by far, a very important role to play in organising welfare 
'serviots. 



The statutory responsibilities for the enforcement of the social welfare 
laws and the mstitiitional services under the various protective acts will, in 
the nature of things, rest on the State Governments. However, voliiiitaly 
'Agencies will have a very vast sphere open to them in the held of preventive 
services and cojistructive services. A few illustrations of such services are the 
child care service, ^ play grounds, youth welfare, physical, social and emotional 
development of children, community development services on a small regional 
basis, social education, women’s welfare, education and welfare of the physically 
handicapped, publicity and propaganda for all welfare schemes launched by 
the State Governments, creating public opinion for receiving certain advanced 
legal measures and preparing ground for their implementation e^. For a 
long time to come, due to the dearth of adequate resources on the part of the 
State, the voluntary agencies will be fulfilling a vital role in extending and 
organising all the above services. It however goes without saying that the 
voluntary agencies will also try to evolve standards of their services, by employ- 
ing trained and properly oriented personnel, providing minimum standards 
in the institutions run by them, and conforming to the minimum requirements 
stipulated by the State or under the various enactments. It is appreciated 
that supervisory and inspectoral service will have to be retained with the State 
in order to evolve uniform patterns of welfare administration. 

(ii) ^elfare Administration has to be accepted as a part and parcel and a 
very essential one of the public administration. It is therefore necessary to 
evolve specially trained cadres for the welfare administration, so as to ensure 
minimum conditions of service, security of the career and pennanance of 
tenure etc. for the welfare workers. While the administrative heads may 
belong to the administrative cadres it is essential that executive heads of the 
various welfare departments will have to specially train experienced welfare 
personnel. Some thinking has already been devoted to the subject at the vari- 
ous sessions of the Indian Conference of Social Work, However, no crystall- 
isation of thinking has taken place at the State or Central Government level. 
It is expected that a seminar like this will help to further crystallise thinking 
in this sphere. 

(iii) Social administration should be accorded recognition as a speci- 
alised branch of administration, requiring specialised training and approach to 
the problems. As indicated above, formation of a specialised cadre of social 
administration as a part of public administration will be highly desirable. 
The various schools of social work in India which award a post-graduate 
degree or diploma in social work are recognised as training course in 
social welfare administration. However it is felt that the training being 
imparted at these Schools or Universities at the post-graduate level is 
more theoretical and the students do not have a sufiicient background of 
social administration. It would therefore be desirable if, as a part of the 
training programme, the students get opprtunities of placement in field work 
where they may get special facilities for actual day-to-day administration and 
not merely as observer. Even now the schools of social work do prepare 
students for specific fields and give them a brief placement but they have 
hardly any opportunities to do work by themselves. The placement agencies are 
not willing to give them specific tasks or responsibilities, and tolerate them as 
mere spectators. It would therefore be highly desirable to develop specialised 



field work facilities iavolving actual day-to-day administrative duties in these 
agencies. 

Governments will remain by far the largest employers of social welfare 
personnel. It is therefore of great importance to evolve in-service training 
programmes suitable for the needs of all these various departments of social 
welfare. The in-service training, while being brief, can be more purposive and 
well directed, giving trainees actual insight into the problems of day-to-day 
administration. It will therefore be desirable that all the state _ governments 
run sociahwelfare administrative training schools to meet the multifarious needs 
of such departments. The in-service training can be followed by orientation 
courses and refresher courses at regular intervals. They should also give the 
social welfare personnel the much needed period of refreshing and re- vitalis- 
ing their outlook and methods. Research sections should be attached to 
each one of the social welfare administrative training schools, which can study 
the methods and techniques of social administration and suggest changes to the 
State Governments as and when necessary. 

Such training should also contribute a great deal towards raising the 
minimum standards of welfare services and welfare administration, n 

(iv) The international cooperation is available in the field of social 
welfare administration from a variety of agencies such as the United Nations 
specialised agencies, Ford Foundation, CARE etc. It is highly desirable to work 
out a pattern of coordinated use of the facilities available. Very often it is 
found that the international assistance is not being fully utilised for want of 
proper organisational structure. This should not be allowed to happen and 
attempts should be made at the Central and the State level to see that channels 
of international cooperation are not blocked on account of administrative 
bottlenecks, lack of sanctions etc. Very often the availability of international 
aid for several programmes is not sufficiently publicised with the result that 
the voluntary agencies who are very keen to avail of these facilities are left 
out. It would be desirable if a central agency makes known the types and 
variety of international cooperation available to the agencies intending to avail 
of them. As most of the international aid is channelled through the Govern- 
mental agency, it may be worthwhile considering a central organisation for 
this purpose. 



A NOTE ON SOCIAL WELFARE 
ADMINISTRATION 


MADHYA PRADESH 

Introduction : - - In describing the pattern of Social Welfare Administra- 
tion obtaining in Madhya Pradesh it is necessary to give as an introduction 
the special feature which obtains only in Madhya Pradesh at present. 

Madhya Pradesh was the first State to set up a separate Ministry of 
Social Welfare in 1953 and a Directorate that deals with Panchayats, Social 
Welfare and Social Education and thus adopted an integrated approach to 
Social Administration. This has been continued and strengthened in new 
Madhya Pradesh. Apart from organizing, development and strengthening 
the Panchayats as the lowest administrative and development units, the 
integrated approach has enabled the utilization of the services of the Pan- 
chayats for widening the horizon of the lives of the rural people and in 
making the Panchayats indentify themselves with the concept of social and 
eeonomic development. The Social Education Organisers and Mukhya 
Sevikas who are under the administrative control of the Directorate of 
Panchayats and Social Welfare in Madhya Pradesh are trained to work in 
a wider sphere than their job-charts prescribe particularly in the field of 
Social Education. They are responsible for the organization and super- 
vision of circulating libraries, reading rooms, cinema shows, kalapathak 
programme, adult literacy classes, distribution and utilization of social 
education literature, radio rural Forums and women and children’s radio 
clubs. 

This integrated approach would be further strengthened with the 
adoption of the Madhya Pradesh Panchayats Act of 1962 which provides — 
for the following functional committees at different levels for handling Educa- 
tion and Social Welfare : — 

Village Panchayats 

1. Education Functional Committee— for education including Social 
Education. 

2. Social Welfare Functional Committee — for social welfare, women 
and child welfare, removal of untouchability, relief of distress in 
emergency, health and sanitation. 

Janapad Panchayat 

1. Education Standing Committee— for education including^ Social 
Education. 



2, Social Welfare Standing Committee— for ^ s welfare, women 
and child welfare, removal of nntonchability, relief of distress in 
r emergency, temperance and prohibition, health and sanitation, 

Zi/Ia Panchayat,' 

1 , Planning and Commtinity Development Standing Committee— for 

' Education and Social Welfare Standing Committee— for education 
including social education and social welfare. 

It wo^.iId therefore be evident that approach of the Directorate of 
Panchayats and Social Welfare in Madhya Pradesh to Social Administration 
is an integrated one. To this end the structure of personnel has also been 
attempted to be integrated as will be seen from the information given here- 
after under item 2 of the theme of the Seminar. 

Theme of the Seminar 

Information on the four broad heads of discussion in the Seminar are 
given below in the light of the above background : — 

1. RELATIVE ROLES OF STATE AND VOLUNTARY AGENCIES IN THE 
ORGANIZATION OF SOCIAL SERVICES 

{A) State agencies 

Social Welfare (urban areas). By and large the role played by the 
State has been to sponsor and maintain specialized services in urban areas 
in the fields of social welfare particularly where voluntary ; they include— 

(i) Institutions under Social and Moral Hygiene. 

(ii) Institutions under After-Care Services. 

(iii) Payment of stipends and financial assistance for mechanical 
appliances like prosthetics, bearing aids etc. to physically handi- 
capped children. 

(iv) Institutions for the handicapped (only two for blind and deaf 
and one for orthopaedically handicapped children so far opened as 
against six voluntary institutions for blind and deaf-mute). 

(v) Integrated education of the blind. 

(vi) Destitute Women’s Homes 2 already started and 2 more are to 
be set up. There is no voluntary organisation in this field. 

(vii) Social Defence programmes (these have not yet been taken up as a 
new Children’s Bill is being adopted). 

It is important to mention, however, that each institution set up by 
the Sfate has a Committee, some called Managing Committees as m the 



case of Social and Moral Hygiene and After-Care, and some called 
Advisory Committees but both having approximately the same types |)f 
functions. In these committees both officials and non-officials are represent- 
ed. These committees see to the overall working of the institution, control 
the admission and discharge of inmates, deal with such things as arrange- 
ments for marriage, medical care, education, training, food, clothing etc. 
It is obligatory on part of the officer in charge of an institution to generally 
abide by the decisions of such committees. 

It is likely that for some time to come the State will need to play 
the role of pioneers in most fields of social welfare. The very set^p of the 
new Madhya Pradesh has made this unavoidable. Madhya Pradesh consists 
of a large number of former Princely States where hardly any social wel- 
fare services existed before the advent of independence. A tradition of social 
work would need a long time to grow up, 

(ii) Social Welfare {rural areas). The general welfare services in rural areas 
as are conducted by the State agencies include only those that come under 
Social Education Schemes of Community Development Projects. They 
include — 

♦ Mahila Mandals 
Youth Organizations. 

Smokeless Ovens 

Applied Nuturition Programme. 

Bal wadies 

Community Centres etc. 

(iii) Social Education {rural areas). Practically the entire Social Educa- 
tion programme in rural areas is at present State sponsored though some 
of these programme are conducted through the Panchayats. The activities 
mclude-— 

(n:) Adult Literacy classes, conducted by part-:|ime teachers in vil- 
lages.^ The State bears entire expenditure on remuneration and contingen- 
cies like books, slates, lamps and kerosene oil. The panchayats offer accom- 
modation. 

{b) Circulating Libraries. The expenditure on books, boxes^ locks, 
registers, forms etc. is borne by the State. The Panchayats bear expenses 
for their circulation from village to village every four months. 

{c) Reading Rooms. The State gives full recurring and non-recurring 
grants to elected Panchayats for maintaining these. 

{d) Kalapathak Programme. The State maintains 23 full-time parties 
in the State each consisting of 7 Kalakare. 

(e) Cinema Vans. The State maintains 23 units. ^ 



Listening, (i) in the tribal areas, the State bears full 
cost of radios and batteries. 

(ii) In the other areas, Panchayats have to bear only 25% of the cosf 
of radios and license fees are borne by Panchayats. Batteries are supplied 
at reduced rates. 

{g) Literature. All literature is produced by the State and supplied free 

to Panchayats. 

B. Voluntary Agencies 

(i) Social Welfare {urban areas). The main activities conducted by 
voluntary agencies in urban areas include— 

(a) Maintenance of orphanages. 

{b) „ „ balwadies. 

(c) „ ,, training centres in training, embriodery, sewing etc. 

for women. 

{d) Condensed conrses of education for women. * 

(e) Socio-Economic Programme (State Welfare Board). 

(0 Family Planning Centres. 

(ii) Social Welfare {rural) 

(a) Mahila Mandals, 

(b) Balwadies. 

(c) Craft training centres. 

(d) Family Planning Centres. 

(e) Social Welfare Extension Projects (41), 

(iii) Social Education (urban and rural). Adult Literacy classes. The total 
of these do not exceed 100. 

2. THE PATTERN OF SOCIAL WELFARE ADMINISTRATION AT THE 
STATE AND LOCAL LEVELS 

Having adopted an integrated approach to social welfare, the pattern 
of administration had to be adapted to meet the needs. The administrative 
pattern of the Directorate of Panchayats and Social Welfare in Madhya 
Pradesh will be clear from the following diagram : — 
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II. Divisional level {Seven Divisions) 
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III. District Level 
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IV. Block Level 


Male Social Education 
Organizer & Mukhya 
Sevikas. 

V. Village level 

Village Assistant in Mahakoshal region, 
Secretary Nyaya Panchayats-cum Supervisor 
Gram Panchayats in Vindhya Pradesh region. 
Full-time Social Education Teachers. 

Part-time Social Education Teachers. 

3. STATUS OF SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION IN RELATION TO PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION. 

Social Administration in Madhya Pradesh began only in November, 1956 
when the new State was formed. Prior to this the different integrating regions 
of Mahakoshal, Madhya Bharat, Bhopal and Vindhya Pradesh had different 
forms of administration particularly for Panchayats. The integrated pattern 
having Panchayats, Social Welfare and Social Education existed only in 
Mahakoshal region. 

Even now the set-up of Panchayats differ in different regions and it will 
be possible to bring about a uniformity only with the introduction of the 
Panchayati Raj when the Madhya Pradesh Panchayats Act, 1962 would be 
adopted. 

As a consequence of these factors, Social Administration has yet to 
achieve the status already existing in Public Administration. To achieve the 
maximum efficiency certain steps have already been taken and they are conti- 
nually being elaborated upon and are being intensified. The basic among them 
is the frequent training of Panchas and Sarpanchas, the village leaders, the 
Panchayat Secretaries on the one hand and the gram sevaks, social education 
organizer and mukhya sevikas on the other. There is also the Panchayati 
Raj training programme at different levels for panchas and officials. 

The district panchayats and welfare officers most of whom have through 
knowledge of Panchayats, are being trained in social education and social 
Welfare techniques, programmes and philosophy. 


. ' ' ' 

Panchayat Extension 
Officer 
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'The divisional panchayats 'and, welfare, officers, all of whom have 
thorough knowledge of Panchayats, would -'be trained in social education and 
social welfare gradually. n 

Programme for the period.ical training of all other specialised staff like 
radio assistants, radio mechanics, trained social welfare, personnel, audio- 
visual programmestaff, specialist officers of the Directorate for orientation to 
fulfil the needs of social administration ' are gradually being built up parti- 
cularly since the integrated approach of -‘the Directorate Of Panchayats and 
Social Welfare has made this imperative. 

■ 4, INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION IN THE DEVELOPMEN1X)F 
SOCIAL WELFARE ADMINISTRATION 

At present any international Cooperation in the social welfare adminis- 
tration within the fields dealt with by the Directorate of Panchayats and Social 
Welfare in Madhya Pradesh would appear to be negligible. There would 
appear to be considerable room for this, however. A good deal of experiments 
are being made in various countries either by themselves or through the help of 
international or national agencies in fields of mass communication, audio- 
visual techniques, rural and urban community organization methods, adult 
literacy and adult education technique’s, Womens welfare programmes, 
child education techniques, welfare services for handicapped etc. exchange of 
personnel between centres short-term training in other countries in specific fields 
and exchange of authentic and contemporary publications on a wider scale 
would appear to be essential for the rapid improvement of Social/Welfare 
administration. 



A NOTE ON SOCIAL WELFARE 
ADMINISTRATION 

MAHARASHTRA 

The relative Roles of State and Voluntary 
* Agencies in Organizing Welfare Services. 

1 . The Directorate of Social Welfare, Maharashtra State Poona, deals with 
the welfare of Backward Classes such as Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes, 
Vimukta Jatis and other Backward Classes. Similarly, it looks after children 
committed under the Bombay Children Act, beggars arrested under the Bombay 
Prevention of Begging Act, olfenders released under the Probation of Offenders 
Act and habitual offenders interned in settlement at Bijapur under the Habi- 
tual Offenders Act besides the girls and women brought under the Suppression 
of Immoral Traffic in Women and Girls Act. In addition, the Directorate also 
deals with the work falling under the field of physically handicapped. 

2. The welfare of backward classes mainly falls into 3 groups of schemes 
i.e., (i) educational, (il) economic and (iii) health, housing and other 
schemes. 

(i) Education at all stages is free to backward classes. In addition to 
this they are given scholarship, freeship, examination fees etc. according to the 
funds made available. Government also encourages the hostels for backward 
class boys and girls with a view to enabling them to take education in places 
where accommodation is not easily available for them. There are as many as 
750 hostels for backward class boys and *^irls. There are also 8 Government 
hostels in the State of Maharashtra. 

(ii) In economic welfare backward class community has been given 
benefit of schemes like, loan-cum-subsidy to start cottage industries, reserva- 
tion in employment, agricultural implements, bullocks and bullock carts, seeds, 
oil pumps etc. Since some of the schemes have been entrusted to the Zilla 
Parishads and Panchayat Samitis, the respective Zilla Parishads and Samities 
implement the schemes within the framework given to them. 

(iii) Under other schemes, there are facilities such as giving housing aid, 
irrigation of wells, digging of drinking water wells, building roads, assistance to 
cooperatives, free medical did, mobile medical dispensaries etc. These schemes 
also are implemented through the Zilla Parishads and voluntary agencies. 

3. Under the correctional administration wing most of the work is statutory. 
Either the work is done through establishment of correctional administration 
institutions likci certified schools, certified institutions, protective home. 



beggars homes, habitual offenders settlement, probation hostels, slate homes, 
Reception centres etc. The non-statutory work concerning the welfare is done 
through the Voluntary agencies or other organisations wherever possible, The 
^on-statutory work includes running .juvenile guidance ‘ centres. Youth clubs, 
grants to burnt out cases, running creches, organising’ balwadis of social 
welfare institutions etc, 

4. Under the Correctional Administration wing of the Directorate of Social 
Welfare, the Maharashtra State Probation and After-care Association is a major 
voluntary agency which is a federal body and deals with the issues of many of 
the remand homes and the activities such. as after-care programme f,e. super- 
vising over the lads released from the certified schools or conducing a pre- 
licence enquiries of the boys, to be released or pre- marriage enquiries, vacation 
enquiries etc. through the probation oiBcers who are deputed to this associa- 
tion. The district probation and after-care association which is a member of 
the State Association conducts activities in the districts such as running remand 
Homes and running after-care hostels or any other activities entrusted to them 
of non-statutory character. The Maharashtra State probation and after-care 
association is paid 100% graat-in-aid for conducting activities en|rusted to it. 

The District Probation and After-care Associations are also given grant for 
maintenance of children committed to them or remanded to the District Asso- 
ciation. In addition to the maintenance grants they are also given grants on 
pay of the staff and probation officers. Under the beggars schemes there are vo- 
luntary agencies which are paid grant-in-aid on per capita basis. The conditions 
and agreement for each voluntary agency differs on the circumstances prevail- 
ing in that institution or with that agency. Under the schemes of social and 
moral hygiene and after-care, the voluntary cooperation of the workers is 
enlisted as far as formation of managing committees for each reception 
centre, district shelter and State homes are concerned. ^ 

5. Under the physically handicapped programme, major cooperation is 
enlisted from the voluntary agencies in the form of running institutions like 
fellowship for the physically handicapped, sheltered workshop for the blind are 
also in the field. These organisations are paid either grant-in-aid per capita or 
on the actual basis or according to the grant-in-aid code rules. They are also 
paid building grants according to the rules from time to time. 

6. Under the backward class sector, several voluntary agencies work in the » 

economic, educational and other welfare of the backward classes. In education 

the voluntary agencies run balwadis, saiiskarkendras, hostels, ashram schools 
etc. Under the economic schemes they collect data or implement certain 
schemes by themselves. Under other schemes like health, housing etc. the 
voluntary agencies implementthe schemes according to the rules and regulations 
or terms and conditions prescribed for different schemes. The major voluntary 
work conducted by the voluntary agencies is in removal of untouchability, 
running ashram schools for tribals, organising forest cooperatives, industrial 
cooperatives, housing cooperatives etc, ^ 

6(a) There are no adequate voluntary agencies coming forward to work in 
the field of physically handicapped, mentally handicapped, old and Jnflrm, 
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child welfare in general in rural areas and interior parts of the districts. At 
present the work of the voluntary agencies is more or less confined to the cities, 
wlw^reas for the work pertaining to the tribal there are very few agencies who 
have gone to the interior parts of the districts and also at the district level.' 
Their efforts and resources fall far short of the present need. Secondly as 
the work itself is in villages and in interior parts of the districts, it is absolutely 
necessary for the voluntary agencies to go into these areas if at all any work is 
to be done. 

7. There is not one single agency either in the backward class or in correc- 
tional administration wing, which is dealing with the only scheme or a group 
of scliemes.r There is overlapping function of the schemes and there is a need 
for coordination either at the Centre or at the district. 

8. Pattern of social welfare administration at the national, provincial and local 
levels. 

There is a separate ministry for social welfare . The Secretary is for 
social welfare and as well for education. He is assisted by several under 

secretaries an3 other staff in the Secretariat. 

There is a separate department headed by the Director of Social Welfare, 
who is directly responsible to the Secretary, Education and Social Welfare 
Department. The director is assisted by various deputy directors, assistant 
directors to deal with different groups or different branches of social work as 
correctional welfare, backward class welfare and welfare of physically handi- 
capped etc. 

At the divisional level, the divisional set ups have came into being since 
nearly last 3 years. The divisional officer assisted by his staff looks to the 
activities af the Directorate as far as his division is concerned. Till now the 
district officer was an independant officer for implementing the schemes of the 
backward class welfare throughout the (^tricts. Since the inception of the 
Zilla Parishads, he along with his sta“has been transferred to the Zilla 
Parishads for implementing the schemes in the district. 

The inspectors are attached to the divisional level as far as correctional 
wing is concerned. Similarly there are inspectors in the districts attached to 
the Zilla Parishads to carry the work or assist the social welfare officers who 
are part and parcel of the Ziila Parishads. 

Even there is no separate branch or an agency at the taluka level or 
village level of the social welfare department, most of the activities are run 
through the Block or Panchayat Samitis. 

In addition to this public administration as mentioned above, the social 
welfare services are also organised by semi bodies at the State level like Central 
Social Welfare Board, Maharashtra State Social Welfare Board and Project 
implementing Committee at different places. The Maharashtra State Social 
Welfare Board has a wide organisation having administrative and f^unctional 
duties^. 





Besides an independent department as mentioned above many of the 
social weifare services or schemes are being implemented through different 
Departments such as Agriculture, Public Health, Cooperation, Forest, Building 
i,and Communication Department etc. Each department has its own adminis- 
rative machinery reaching to the lowest level of the places. 

9. Status of social administration in relation to public administration. 

The present administration as mentioned above is completely Government 
machinery and is independent by its nature and contents. There arc other 
bodies as mentioned above like the Central Social Welfare Board? All India 
Women’s Council, Harijan Sevak Sangh, Adiwasi Seva Mandal etc. who receive 
grant-in-aid and participate in the work undertaken by the Social Welfare 
Department. 

10. Intetnational cooperation in the development of social welfare administra- 
tion. 

There are a number of international organisations like UNICEF, WHO, 
UNESCO, working in specific fields. These international agencies extend 
technical and financial assistance to the developing countries to promote social 
welfare programme. Departmental candidates or persons are sent for training 
or observation through the above international organisations. Similarly, some 
of the voluntary agencies receive help from these agencies in the form of milk 
powder, clothing, machinery equipments for schools etc. 
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A NOTE ON SOGIAL/WELFARE 
ADMINISTRATION 

MYSORE 

" T . 

Theme No. 1 : Relative roles of State and voluntary agencies in the orga- 
nisation of social services. 

The laissez-faire theory of the State which prevailed in the 19th century 
and had become embedded in the administrative theories of English political 
philosophers and continued to influence the political thought of the 20th 
century to some extent was the bedrock on which the administrative system of 
the British-Indian Government had been based. In addition, the British-Indian 
policy was one which was interested in the maintenance of law and order, pre- 
eminently. It was almost taboo far the Britishrindian statesman to think in 
terms of social welfare or of a welfare State, in the conditions prevailing until 
recent times. We have not yet got out of that way of thinking to a large extent 
even today. 

As a consequence of this, whatever social welfare measures or social 
welfare work were undertaken, they had been undertaken mainly by voluntary 
workers and associations : For example, on the probation and After-Care work 
relating to juvenile delinquents, etc. in the ex-Bombay State, a number of 
private voluntary associations known as the District Probation and after-Care 
Associations came into the field, and other similar bodies of workers played a 
vital role in whatever little social welfare or social defence w^ork was under- 
taken in India prior to the attainment of Independence. Consequent upon the 
adoption of a Constitution by India with specific directives of State policy 
embodied therein, and with the adoption by us of the conception of a socia- 
listic Welfare State, the theory of State responsibility for implementation of 
welfare measures came to be accepted as a matter of State policy in India. 

The problem of social welfare is an enormous one covering aspects of 
social security, social defence, demography, adult education, prostitution, beggar 
relief, relief of the aged infirm and destitute, women and children's programmes 
and many other allied subjects. The very vastness of the problems facing a 
developing country today rules but the possibility of effective action by volun- 
tary agencies over a stupendously large canvas. The State perforce has to 
shoulder the organisation of almost all social services and agencies. At the 
recent Conference of Secretaries and Directors of Social Welfare at Delhi, 
this matter was stressed by leading speakers like Dr. V.K.R.V. Rao, and it has 
been recognised that the field is now not so much for the voluntary agencies to 
workf^ in, as for trained, regularly paid, professional workers, who will have to 
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be controlled and ..inade to fiinction effectively through the governmental execu- 
tive agency. The role of the voluntary ■ worker is becoming more and more 
Restricted and narrowed down to non-specialised fields where training^and 
research .and know-how are not required in any large measure. 

Thus we are. faced with the logical 'conclusion ' of the State having to 
: 'shoulder 'and pay for, :the organisation of almost the entire social services in a 
. ..developing country. If this is not .accepted by. State 'Governments, it may lead 
in very .many... cases to duplication, over-lapping and fruitless pursuit of aims 
.not .attainable .by voluntary agencies, in view of the lack of technical know-how 
and. paucity of funds, 

2. T/?e pattern of sociallwelfare administration at the national, provincial and 
/local levels : ■ 

, The .^concept of social welfare, as has been seen,, is a new and developing 
one, in India particularly. This has resulted in a number of departmental 
■ agencies undertaking various items of social' welfare measures,' . For example, 
the orphanges in the State are under the control of the Education Department, 
the social defence measures dealing with the Children’s Act, the Suppession of 
Immoral Traffic in Women and Girls’ Act, the Habitual Offenders Act, the 
Probation of Offenders Ac* etc., are being administered by the newly set up 
Social Welfare Department. Beggar relief is being administered by the Home 
Department through the agency of the Police, The question of the handi- 
capped is being variously handled by the Medical, Education and other Depart- 
ments, Security measures like old age pension, etc. in many States are being 
administered by the Finance Department, through the Revenue agency. In 
many cases this diversification of control of activities has led to fissiparious 
tendencies and overlapping of functions resulting in avoidable waste of funds 
and efforts. 

This question also loomed large during the discussions at the last Con- 
ference of Secretaries and Directors of Social Welfare. One of .the recommen- 
dations of this Conference was, therefore, to integrate the various agencies 
dealing with social welfare and security measures, including social defence, 
under one coordinated Central agency, at the governme^ai level, if not also 
at lower levels. 

In this State we are having at Government level a Ministry of Social 
Welfare. The Director of Social Welfare is also ex- officio Chief Inspector of 
Certified Schools, dealing with the foliowing questions : 

(0 Welfare of the Backward Classes, like the Scheduled Castes, Scheduled 
Tribes, Denotified Tribes, Nomadic and Semi-Nomadic Tribes and 
other Backward Classes ; and 

(U) Social Defence Programmes under several social legislations relating 
to juvenile delinquency, prevention of prostitution, adult probation, 
etc. 

There is a Social Welfare Advisory Board, a branch of the Central Socile 
Welfare Advisory Board at Delhi, which deals with grant-in-aid programmas 




for the welfare of normal women and. children by the e,stablish'ment:of , mahila.' 
iiiaiidals and Balwadis. , This Board also makes grants4.ii-aid' to voliinta,ry 
ageifcies in the . field administering relief to the physically handicapped and^': 
mentally retarded persons while the State Government 'also is ,..ad.ministenng 
grants-in-aid for these purpo.ses. . The , Social Welfare, Department' is also ..in 
the field, looking after the welfare , of women and children of . the backward 
classes of society. , , 

■ Under the. Department ' of Social Welfare, looking after' social defence: pro- : ; 
grammes, we have 18 institutions under the Children’s Act run by the vojun- 
tary agencfes, as fit-person institutions, for the reception of court committed ■ 
children. These receive grants-in-aid from Government. Out of 18 remand 
homes established in this State 6 are managed by voiutary agencies and the 
remaining are managed by the State Government. There is a State Advisory 
Board for social and moral hygiene and care and after-care programmes 
consisting of olficials and non-officials to advise the Government in care and 
after-care programmes. Managing committees have been constituted for the 
state homes and the district shelters established under the social and moral 
hygiene and after-care programmes. 

A diagramatic sketch of the pattern of social welfare administration in 
the State is appended to this note. ^ 

3, Status of Social Administration in relation to Public Administration 

Under this scheme, if social welfare administration is intended to cover 
the role of voluntary agencies also, it would be desirable to have a regularly 
constituted hierarchy of social agencies/workers. These may include and pro- 
vide for regularly trained and experienced voluntary workers administering 
voluntary agencies or working individually in their respective roles. In emerg- 
ing countries it is desirable, that all these agencies are trained, guided with 
technical know-how and controlled both on the financial side and on the 
implementation side by the public administration, by which is meant the exe- 
cutive authority of the State Government. The very idea of the welfare 
state connotes a mffiti-pronged approach by the governmental agency to con- 
trol the activities the citizens of a State. The old distinction between 
•what is called the Rule of Law and the Administrative Law is now giving place 
more and more to a monolithic conception of State authority working for the 
greatest good of the greatest number. In this context, social administration, 
if, by it is meant, a separate body of officials and non-official agencies work- 
ing for the uplift of the neglected, handicapped and destitute sections of so- 
ciety —this should be assigned a relatively important role in the administra- 
tive set up of the particular State, as one of its wings. The question of 
treating social administration as an autonomous unit, within the purview of 
governmental activities, may also be considered ; though perhaps it is de- 
sirable to do so after certain period of transition during which these agencies 
may be put on probation/apprenticeship. This is necessary, particolarly, be- 
cause-almost all these newly independent countries are first stabilising their 
own executive authority within their State boundaries. As such, it may be 
slightly premature to give an independent status to social welfare work. 
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4. Intematimal cooperation in the development of social Iwelfare administ- 
ration 

' ' ' ■ * ■■■ 

. Interiiatioiial .cooperation in this- field w-oii-ld perhaps mean tlie exchange 
ideas and among the workers and administrators in the field in the deve- 
loping countries of the East, now recently freed , froin ccloiiialisim wherein 
the pattern of social -administration would 'have to bf^ fitted within the frame- 
work of public; administiati-oii, the conception 'ofw;hich also is fast undergoing 
a radical transformatio-n. ..It would not fit in with the democratic process to 
envisage , a ., stage ^ where all .activities will be controlled on the totalitarian 
pattern by the State Government. A great deal of decentralisation needs to 
be encouraged. In. Indii the Panchayat would perhaps have to be rftore closely 
associated- with the administration of social welfare programmes. In this field 
. the experience of India may perhaps be of some utility to the other countries 
■in the , xegion. Similarly, the prevailing administrative and other arrange- 
ments in other countries may be of help to us in India, as also to others. - It 
'should, therefore, be possible for the Seminar to consider the question of pool- 
ing together the available experience and -technical man-power of soda.l 
workers and administrators in- the various countries on a mutual exchange ar-^ 
rangement. ' 
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A^exiire II 


DEPARTMENTS AT SECRETARIAT LEVEL 

m PLANNING, HOUSING AND SOCIAL WFXFARE DEPARTMENT 
MINISTER FOR SOCIAL WELFARE 


Under Secretary Deputy Secretary 

Secretary PHS Dept. PHS Dept ; ; 

’^(a) Director of Social Welfare 

Directorate of Social Welfare 

Assistant Direc- Assistant' Special , ■ ■ Women Welfare 

tor-I Director-II O'fficer Officer 

(Establishment — (AI! Schemes for For scheduled and All schemes for 
All Schemes for the welfare of other tribes (all the welfare of 

the welfare of other backward schemes for the Women and child- 

scheduled castes, classes) welfare of schedu- ren, belonging to 

Govt, of India led and other Scheduled castes, 

Scholarships) tribes) scheduled tribes 

etc. 

Deputy Commissioner 

District Social Welfare Officer .Execu- Block Development Officer is the 

tive Assistant to Deputy Commissioner Chief Executive Officer of Taluk 

for Social Welfare Programmes, work- Boards. Schemes pertaining to the 

ing in close liaison with Community Welfare of Scheduled castes and other 
Development Administration i,e,, tribes and other Backward classes are 
District Development Assistant. impiemented by the Taluk Board. 

*=^(b) Probation and After-Care Services Department Chief Inspector of 
Citified School 


' ^Subjectr W Castes, Scheduled , and . Other Tribes, Other Backward 

Classes. ' . . 

^’‘'Subject ; Work under the Children Act, Probation of Offenders Act, Habitual Offenders 
Restriction Act Suppression of Immoml Traffic in Women and Girls Aet, 
Welfare Services in Prisons. Social and Mora! Hygiene and Care and After- 
Care Programmes, Grant-in-aid Programmes# 
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Senior Inspector of Certified Schools 

Junior Inspector of Assistant Inspector of Lady Junior 

Certified Schools Certified Schools Inspector 

-(Inspectors' of:' Major, {Inspection ' of Minor (Iiispection of , Institn* 
.'•iBstitn^ns meant for Institutions meant for tions meant for Women 
..Men^Boys) , Boys) ■■ ' and Girls). , 

Superintendents of Certi- ■ 

, fied Schools .Remand 
Homes, Settlement, Pro- 
bation officejs under the 
, P.O. Act, Liaison, officers, 
superintendent ' of ^ State 
Home for Men, 

Mysore State Social Welfare Advisory Board 
{State Branch of the Central Social Welfare Board) 

1. 3 Advisory Boards have been constituted at State level to advise the 
Government in the implementation of schemes for the Welfare of Scheduled 
Castes, Scheduled Tribes, Nomadic Tribes. 

2. At District and Taluk levels, Sub- Committees of the District Develop- 
ment Councils and Taluk Boards review the work under social welfare schemes 
(he. schemes for the welfare of backward classes etc.). 

3. An Advisory Board has been constituted at State level to advise the 
Government in the implementation of the schemes under the Social and Moral 

I Hygiene and Care and After-Care Programmes to advise the Department. 

4. Managing Committees have been constituted for the institutions 
established under the Social and Moral Hygiene and After-Care Programmes 
to advise the Department. 

(O) EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

■ : 'I ' '■ 

Minister for Education 
1 . 

Secretary Education 

I 

Director of Public Instruction 

1 : ■ 

Superintendent of Blind Homes, Orphanages etc. 

Subject : Blind Homes etc., Grant-in-aid to Orphanages Nursery 
Schools etc. 

*^*Subject : Welfare Extension Projects in Community Dvelopment Blocks for the benefit 
of Women and Children, Grant m-aid to the Voluntary Institutions working 
for the Welfare of Women and Children, Physically Handicapped persons. 


Superintendents of State 
Homes, , Reception Cen- 
tres, Certified Schools 
for Girls. 
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(Ill) COMMERCE AND INDUSTRIES DEPA#rMENT 

Minister for Commerce and Industries 

1 

Secretary, Commerce and Industries 

Director of Rural Industrialisation 
Subject : Grant-in-aid Schemes assisting Mahila Mandals. 

(IV) DEVELOPMENT, PANCHAYATI RAJ AND 
COOPERATION DEPARTMENT 

Development Commissioner 

Community Development Integrated Child 

Blocks Welf||e Projects 

Balwadis— Mahila Mandals 


(V) DEPARTMENT OF PURILIC HEALTH AND 
MEDICAL SERVICES 

Director of Medical Director of Public 

Services Health 

Grant-in-aid Schemes 
for Physically 
Handicapped 

(VI) HOME DEPARTMENT 

Inspector General of Police 
Boy’s Club Beggar Relief 
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• a: SHORT NOTE GIVING THE FACTUAL 
ACCOUNT OF THE POSITION' OBTAINING 
IN THE STATE OF MYSORE ■ 


In Mysore State, the work under the varioiis Social Legislations and other 
Social Welfare Programme is looked after by the Planning, Housing and Social 
Welfare Department at Secretariat level. A Minister of Cabinet rank is in 
charge of this work. 

The Probationand After-Care Services Department, which is under the 
administrative con^I of the Planning, Housing and Social Welfare Depart- 
ment is in charge of the implementation of the work under the various Social 
Legislations like the Children Act, the Probation of Offenders Act, the Suppres- 
sion of Immoral Traffic in Women and Girls Act, the Habitual Offenders 
Restriction Act, Social and Moral Hygiene and Care and After-Care Pro- 
grammes. Institutional Services have been provided under the provisions of the 
various Social Legislations. 8 Voluntary institutions have also been recognis- 
ed as ‘Fit Person Institutions’ and ‘Protective Homes’. 18 Voluntary institu- 
tions have been recognised as Tit Person Institutions’ under the provisions of 
the Children Act. 2 Voluntary institutions have also been recognised as Tro- 
rective Homes’ under the provisions of the Suppression of Immoral Traffic in 
Women and Girls Act. In Belgaum Division of the State, Voluntary Associa- 
tions’ known as district Probation and After-Care Associations’ are doing 
good work under the Children Act. The State Government give financial assis- 
tance to these voluntary agencies which assist Government in the implementa- 
tion of various Social Legislations and other Social Welfare measures. Finan- 
cial assistance is also given to the voluntary agencies working for the welfare 
of physically handicapped persons. An advisory body is constituted at the 
State level to advise and assist the Government in the implcmentatioii of the 
Social and Moral Hygiene and Care and After-Care Programmes. The Minis- 
ter for Social Welfare is the Chairman of this Board. Similarly, Managing 
Committees have been constituted for the institutions such as State Homes, 
Reception Centres, District Shelters established under the Social and Moral 
Hygiene and Care and After-Care Programmes. 

The Mysoie State Social Welfare Advisory Board, the state branch of the 
Central Social Welfare Board, implements schemes for the welfare of women 
and children throughout the State. The Board has started Coordinated Wei- 
-fare Extension Projects for the welfare of rural women and children. The 
Board also gives financial assistance to voluntary agencies running Mahila 
Mandals, Baiwadis and for the welfare of physically handicapped persons. The 
Mysore State Social Welfare Advisory Board has done good work for the wel- 
fare of rural women and children in this State. 
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Financial assistance is also given by the Government to the Nursery 
Schools, Mahila Mandals, Orphanages, etc. run by the voluntary agencies. 
Homes have also been started for blind, dumb and deaf. 

The Beggar Home is under the management of a Central Beggar Relief 
Comhiittee consisting of both officials and non-officials. 

Voluntary agencies like “District Probation and After-Care Associations”, 
“Association for the Physically handicapped” and “Association for the Mental- 
ly Handicapped” and the “Mysore State Social Welfare Advisory Board” have 
done good work for the welfare of women and children, physically and mental- 
ly handicapped persons etc. Other voluntary institutions have alsc’done good 
work for the welfare of destitute women and children. 

It would be desirable to leave the implementation of the Welfare Pro- 
grammes to voluntary agencies. However, for implementation of the provision* 
under the various Statutory Legislations, the State has to step in. 

2. Social Welfare subjects (excluding Welfare of Backward Classes) should 
be brought under one administrative agency at the Centre as recommended by 
Renuka Ray Study Team on Social Welfare. 

3. International Cooperation in the development of Social Welfare Adminis- 
tration is necessary. Advantage is taken of the free supply of Milk Powder, 
food grains and clothes etc., the International Agencies like UNICEF, WHO 
and Red Cross etc. 
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A NOTE ON SOCIAL WELFARE 
ADMINISTRATION 

GRISSA 

State^Social Welfare Board 

The State Social Welfare Board runs its programme grouped in three dis- 
tinct categories viz., 

(1) Welfare Extension Projects— Rural and Urban. 

(2) Grants to Voluntary Institutioi^s. 

(3) Special schemes. 

1. Under the Welfare Extension projects the Board has 

(i) Maternity Centres ; 

(ii) Adult Education ; 

(iii) Children Health Centres ; 

(iv) Children Recreation. 

2. Under grants to voluntary institutions the Board gives grants to 
almost 350 voluntary institutions in the State on specific schemes approved by 
the Board. 

3. Under special schemes the Board runs condensed courses, orphan- 
ages, Creches, balwadies, widow and destitute homes, vocational programmes etc. 

^ State Council of Child Welfare 

The State Council of Child Welfare runs balashrams, deaf and dumb 
schools, balsevak training classes, centres for destitute women etc. 

Red Cross 

They run blood bank and maternity centres. 

Home Department 

The Home Department of Government runs after-care homes for 
prisoners. 

Education Department 

They are also running condensed courses for adult women. 
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CommmUy Development Department 

.. The Mahila Samitis under the C.D. Department are getting grants as 
vOTH^tary institutions from the Social Welfare Board for running condensed 
courses, balwadies etc, The Department itself runs tailoring classes in mahi!^ 
samitis. The Applied nutrition programme is conducted through the mahila 
samiti institutions by the C.D. Department. Different economic programmes 
like toy-making, fruit preservation etc. are also undertaken by the mahila 
samitis. 




*A NOTE ON SOCIAL WELFARE 
ADMINISTRATION 

PUNJAB 

1. Relative roles of State and voluntary agencies W the organisation of 
social services. 

The Punjab Government set up a Directorate of Social Welfare in 
August, 1955 to look after the social welfare work in the State. The 
Directorate was founded with a view to function as an organisation to deal 
effectively with social problems in the State and to act as a ooordinating 
and policy-making organisation giving direction and perspective to social 
welfare activities, to implement various welfare schemes through the existing 
Government Departments, to assist improvement and development of pro- 
grammes of the voluntary social welfare agencies to plan and execute new 
social welfare projects in the State. The Department is charged with the 
responsibility of looking after such subjects as social legislation, child wel- 
fare, youth welfare, welfare of the physically handicapped, destitute children and 
women, training and research _ programmes and extending grants-in-aid to 
the deserving voluntary welfare institutions. In a short span of about eight 
years, the Directorate has formulated and executed various long range and 
comprehensive schemes to meet the needs of the handicapped sections of 
society on a balanced system of priorities. The major schemes implemented 
by the Directorate of Social Welfare are holiday homes for the children 
of low income group families, institutions for the blind, deaf and dumb and 
ortho paedically handicapped, homes for the orphaned and unattached 
children, homes for the benefit of women rescued from moral danger and 
discharges of correctional and non-correctional institutions, setting up of 
research-cum-information centre, old age pension programme, Foster Care 
services and financial assistance to volunlary welfare agencies. The alloca- 
tion for social welfare programmes in the Third Plan had been Rs. 74‘3 
lakhs with annual non-Plan provision of Rs. 5’42 lakhs during the year 
1963-64. 

The Planning Commission emphasised in the very first plan that volun- 
tary organisations should continue to shoulder the major responsibility for 
the implementation of welfare programmes. Though it is true that the more 
economically underdeveloped a country, the greater are the responsibilities 
of the State, at the same time the role of voluntary effort in the field of 
social welfare is very important and it is to be closely knit with the 
national social welfare policy. 

^ There are 500 voluntary agencies in the Punjab State and these had 
been allowed full scope to improve and expand their activities through State 
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assistance in terms of jSnancial help and technical guidance. The Social 
Welfare Department had always sought cooperation of voluntary agencies 
in planing and implementation of its programmes. This has been done '"to 
^^i^wde a personal touch which only a voluntary organisation could provide 
effecSvely. The other very important factor is the need for mobilising all 
possible resources for social welfare schemes as most of the State resources 
are claimed by economic programmes. In a democratic society there is 
always a call for voluntary social service and a period of transition such as 
India faces now offers new openings. The State has primarily to take up 
the specialised services as its resources are far greater than those of volun- 
tary organisations, while the latter have to maintain continuity., undertake 
experimental projects and formulate new patterns of services. 

2. The pattern of sodaljwelfare administration at the national I provincial 
and local levels. 

Traction and history have played a prominent role in the develop- 
ment of me present pattern in the field of social welfare administration. The 
subjects falling under the scope of social welfare are distributed with a 
number of Departments. For instance, welfare and probation services for the 
prisoners, reformatories and borstals are looked-after by the Jails Depart- 
ment while certified schools under the East Punjab Children’s Act are pro- 
posed to be started by the Education Department. Similarly a scheme for 
the mentally retarded is run by the Education Department. There is a 
separate Department to look after the welfare of Scheduled Castes and 
Backward Classes. A relief wing in the Social Welfare Department takes 
care of wom#s homes and Infirmaries for displaced persons. The Social Wel- 
fare Department is allotted to a Minister and the Secretary to Government 
who have responsibilities for the administration of various other Depart- 
ments as well. A Director-cum Deputy Secretary is in charge of the Depart- 
ment with powers of the head of the Department. The Director-cum-Deputy 
Secretary is aided and assisted by a deputy director, two assistant directors 
and a research officer at the headquarters. The Administration is extended 
up to ‘divisional level’ which serves a number of districts falling within the 
jurisdiction of each particular Division. Each Division has a divisional 
social welfare officer who is responsible for inspecting the working of the 
institutions located in the Division and to inspect them and to submit the 
report to the Government for extending financial assistance as also to pro- 
vide advice for improvement of programmes and for better administration. 
The Social Welfare Department has its own research-cum-information 
centre which carries out social surveys for the formulation of the pro- 
grammes as well as carries out the duties for dissemination of information 
to the social welfare organisations. ^ 

3. Status of Social Administration in relation to Public Administra ion. 

Social administration has so far formed part of public adminis-^ 
tration and the institution of regular cadre of welfare personnel is yet to 
evolve although attempts have been made to recruit trained personnel. It 
may be said that while the higher echelons of the administration are iieaded 
by public administrators, it is expected that a regular cadre for the qualified 
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personnel in social administration will be formed in the near future to execute 

social welfare programmes. 

4. Intermtional cooperation in the development of social I welfare admmistratp>r 
The Punjab State does not have any project for International coopera- 

tion in the developEient of social welfare administration. 



A I^TE ON SOCIAL WELFARE , 

ADMINISTRATION 

WEST BENGAL 

I, Rdatm of State and Voluntary Agencies in tke.Ormnisation of 

Social Services, 

When we discuss about the relative roles of State and Voluntary agencies 
in the organisation of social services we become conscious of a change that has 

over the field of social services. A few decades ago, responsibility for 
wen public health facilities, primary education, sanitation and water supply 
which are basic social services was not fully accepted by most States. The 
attitude of the states was to regard those services as responsibility of individual 
members of the Community. The functions of the States were largely limited 
to maintenance of law and order. They did not undertake the special services 
which are now regarded as social services in recognition of the individuaFs 
right to opportunities for growth. When limited social services were provided 
these were promoted by sentiments of charity and philanthropy. 

The progress of socialistic ideas, the great work done by the social 
reformers and workers in slums, the ravages of the second great war brought 
about many changes in the philosophy relating to social services. The concept 
of free competition was gradually abandoned and the principle of social justice 
was recognised. With this new concept, the functions of the state were gradu- 
ally extended. These found expression in the growth of services both statutory 
and voluntary which aimed at enhancing the well-being of the individually 
citizen. 

The question of the relative roles of State and Voluntary agencies in the 
organisation of social services assumes new significance in this context. It is 
no longer the issue of how the voluntary agencies would impress on the State 
agencies the need of taking on new or additional responsibility. It has now 
become necessary to demarcate the respective areas of operation of the state 
and voluntary agencies in such a way that the two can make their distinctive 
contribution to the development of the necessary services. Voluntary and state 
agencies must recognise their essential interdependence. 

Our social problems are vast. Our resources are limited. The competing 
demands of state agencies and voluntary agencies in the execution of approved 
welfare problems have to be met to achieve best results. This has brought to 
the fore the need for a demarcation of the respective roles of the two types of^ 
agencies. However, limited are the resources, these are usually held by 
Government. The voluntary agencies also raise some resources but have to 
depend at present increasingly on state assistance. 
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Social services are, therefore, either directly managed and financed by 
the state or services managed by voluntary bodies and aided and not aided by 
the State. Since the state and voluntary agencies have to work in partnership 
and jointly share in the same resources, the need for a demarcation of 
their functions is all the more great. 

One important function of voluntary bodies is the function of locating 
new needs and interpreting them to the community. It is for these agencies to 
enlighten public opinion in accepting new responsibilities far new services. 
Government cannot undertake this task. They can concentrate their efforts 
and act on problems which have been made known and are accepted. Mahatma 
Gandhi’s work in the cause of Harijans in this century belongs to this 
category. 

The voluntary agencies should also pioneer new services to meet new 
needs. Historically, the whole area of services for the handicapped and the 
needy belonged to the voluntary sector. These services were based on ccm- 
sideration of charity and the state functioned as an aid-giving agency. Th^ 
services are now being organised directly by the State. Voluntary agencies may, 
however, associate with state efforts in this sphere. 

On the other hand there are certain services which the State alone can 
offer. Adoption of progressive social legislation is a function which state alone 
can perform. The laws relating to Juvenile delinquency, untouchability, child 
labour, inheritance, widow remarriage, etc. reflect the new values that have 
found acceptance in society Such legislation helps social workers and appro- 
priate state action follows. 

State also undertakes the organisation of a grant-in-aid programme for 
voluntary institutions. A planned programme of grant-in-aid should be able 
to strengthen voluntary effort and should improve the standard of service. 

The State can also regulate the services organised by the voluntary 
agencies. This is done through legislation requiring licensing of welfare insti- 
tutions, through recognition, periodical inspection and control. The State 
alone can prescribe minimum standards of service and ensure that beneficiaries 
are not exploited. 

Field services which are required for enforcing a law should be adminis- 
tered by a State agency. It is for the State to decide how far voluntary agencies 
can collaborate. 

Institutional services under the Children Act and the Suppression of 
Immoral Traffic Act belong to this category. 

Likewise most services of a custodial-protective nature should be 
administered by a state agency. Services under the Beggars Act, Probation, 
Correctional services belong to this category. 

Services which seek to cover the nation or state should also be undertaken 
by state agencies. Social security measures such as Old Age Pension, educa- 
tion and health services are examples. Voluntary agencies, may, under State 
guidance and supervision do some work in the field. 
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Services which are essentially local may be done by voluntary agencies. 
Institutional care services belong to this category, After care services may talso 
be organised by them under State regulation and Control, 

^X^ervices which will call for community participation should be undertaken 
by v^untary agencies e g., welfare extension projects, t hese are aided by state 
but are done by local agencies under the auspices of Central Social Welfare 
Board and State Advisory Board. 

The value of voluntary efforts lies in the fact that it brings the service 
closer to the community and makes it responsible to changing needs. It also 
provides opportunity for training in leadership. It also enables *the state to 
extend services by doing some work on its own and without depending on state 
resources. 

Organised in this way, the social services of a country can be made into 
an effective instrument for advancing the well-being of its Citizens. 

In West Bengal, institutional care of court connected cases is undertaken 
by the State. State also provides care and aftercare services, probation services, 
welfare services in prisons, aid to released prisoners, care of needy and deprived 
children and of girls and women in moral danger. Welfare measures for the 
handicapped both in and out of institutions find place in approved programmes. 
‘Old Age Pension Scheme’ has been adopted. Voluntary organisations are 
grantaided. The State Social Welfare Board is assisted so that it can provide 
leadership to the volunteers in urban and rural areas. 27 children and women’s 
institutions have been licensed. 

Voluntary bodies undertake care services for children, women and 
infirm. 

Thus considerable coverage is provided and this in future is proposed 
be extended. 

2. The Pattern of social welfare administration at the nationaljprovincial and 

local levels. 

It has been aptly said that a country can go as far as its administration 
can take- it. In any Government, a great deal will always depend on the 
quality of the people who are in it. Much depends, therefore, on the pattern 
of welfare administration that is devised at different levels. 

It is true that the Social Services are now considered as important. It 
is also appreciated that social work is now becoming more and more specia- 
lised. The problems of social welfare work were multiplying and becoming 
more complex. But it must be said that social welfare Has not been assigned 
yet a separate field where emphasis distinct from the rest of the social services 
is required. As a result at present various social welfare subjects are dealt 
with in different Ministries and Departments, being co-ordinated at the cabinet 
level. 

As the range and intensity of social work increases, the problems of co- 
ordination and planned development assume a new significance. There is «cope 
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for greater coordination 'of the ' various social activities inidertaken by ■ State 
G^vernmeiits and the\ Centre, various aspects are being dealt with: in different 
departments by officials who while attending to their own duties, only incid^J# 
ally attend to certain welfare aspects, . The Education Department, the 
Department, , the ; Tribal ■ Weff Department, the Relief Departmcnc, the 
Labour Department and the Judicial Department have' all generally something 
or other to do with some aspects of social welfare. It Is appreciated that a 
' coinpreheasivc and integrated approach to the development 'of social welfare is 

callcd:for. 

The n^eed for a separate Department of Social Welfare had been felt aftei 
independence with the increase in the volume of state activity. In the absence 
of a single Department the Social Welfare measures undertaken by the State 
remained scattered and did not form part of a unified programme, the result 
being that specific measures did not receive the benefit of that expert handling 
which would be available if all experience of dealing with different aspects of 
social welfare were pooled together. Closer liaison between Government and 
the voluntary social agencies, though some aspects of their work may be 
recognised by different Departments is felt necessary. 

As an improvement measure, the Home (Social Welfare) Department was 
established in 1953 in order to examine various problems of social welfare with 
particular reference to vagrants, jutenile offenders, orphans, destitutes, girls 
and women in moral danger and to formulate comprehensive schemes in this 
regard. 

The Home (Social Welfare) Department is responsible for the administra- 
tion of some social legislations v/z., the Children Act, 1959, S.I.T. in Women 
and Girls’ Act, 1958, the Women and Children’s Institutions (Licensing) Act, 
1956 and the Dowry Prohibition Act of 1959. 

The Department is also responsible for ihf implementation of the 
Schemes under the Social and Moral Hygiene and After-care programmes, 
work under the Aid to released prisoners and other ptogramme such as socio- 
economic schemes in rural and urban areas for the welfare of needy women, 
giving of grants to suitable voluntary organisations to enable them to render 
welfare services to the Community at large and other miscellaneous schemes 
relating to Social Defence, welfare of the handicapped, welfare of women 
and children, welfare of the old including old age pension, training, etc. 

At the Central level, the social welfare functions are dealt with by the 
Education Department and the Home Department Their functions are by and 
large advisory. 

At the State levd in West Bengal, Social Welfare subjects are dealt with 
by the Home Department, Education Department, Relief Departmpt, Tribal 
-Welfare Department and the Judicial Department. Social Welfare itself is a 
branch of the Home Department with a part-time Joint Secretary being in 
charge, one Dy. Secretary and one Asstt. Secretary assisting him. The Social 
Welfait Directorate has one fulltime Director and one Deputy Director and one 
Assistant Director at the State level. There is no supervisory field staff as yet. 
No ^epar|te welfare cadre has been set up. Deputed Civil Servants and othe^ 
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Goverament officers directly recraited man the administrative and supervisory 
posts. The pattern of Other Departments dealing with other social welfare stlb- 

vary.:, 

3. Status, of Social Administration in relation to Public Administration 

It has already been said that social welfare work is now highly specialised 
and technical in nature and require not only flair for social work but special 
knowledge and experience. Social administration is not that routine administra- 
tion as it by and large implies. Constitution of a cadre of welfare administrators 
and welfare personnel at the Central and Stare level is, therefore? necessary. 
The relieving feature of West Bengal is that this State has a big team of officers 
who have done intensive welfare work among vast number of refugees over long 
pars. Their knowledge and experience in the rehabilitation of human beings 
in distress are a' great asset. 

4. International cO’-operation in the development of social I welfare administra- 
tion 

Social welfare administration has now acquired a wider connotation and 
it touches all activities, social, economical political for the realisation of 
increased well-being for the community in general and for the happiness of its 
citizens in particular. New frontiers and horizons are being daily opened. 
Now ideas are coming up. Thinkers, social workers and administrators all 
over the world are engaged in devising ways and means to tackle the problems 
of social welfare. It is a highly technical subject and demands technical and 
expert skill. This is possible only through interstate and international co- 
operation. The United Nations Social Council and its numerous allied 
branches provide such co-operation in large measure and brings facts to the 
doors of all seekers of knowledge. There arc other specialised international 
agencies whose co-operation would also be welcome in this field which is rather 
new in this one part of the world. The United Nations Technical Assistance 
Board which has its office in Delhi helps the Government in promoting the 
social welfare programmes including programmes of social defence. Exports 
in specialised fields help develop institutional services and other services relating 
to delinquents, etc. Interchange of experts between different countries is 
encouraged. 

As an instance technical assistance needed in planning the improvement 
and extension of social services and in launching training scheme ean be pro- 
vided by them. Material assistance would have the geratest benefit if it was 
used to support the schemes of development or training. Sharing of experi- 
ence, inter-change of thoughts on administrative matters are of great value. 
Greater the scope for such international co-operation, grgater indeed will be 
our advancement in the field of welfare administration. 
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NOTE ON THE SOCIAL SERVICE 
ACTIVITIES IN THE STATE 

KERALA STATE 


Social Service in India was formerly of a limited character and confined 
to certain problems and to certain sectors and in the long history of social work 
voluntary organisations have always played a pioneering role and the mainstay 
of the voluntary organisations was community support rather than state aid. 
But with the attainment of political freedom and particularly after the ideal of 
a Welfare State was accepted in the constitution the attitude of the State 
changed to a considerable degree. 

Social Welfare Service^ave now developed into an important part of 
the general administration of the country and have assumed considerable signi- 
ficance in the public administration of the State. Governmental agencies have 
begun to play a vital and important role in the administration of social welfare 
programmes and there has been a continuous expansion of the functions of the 
Goverament in what are known as the Social Services which include those 
activities which have for their objectives the betterment of the living and 
working conditions of the people and the improvement of the educational and 
health facilities which are regarded as essential to a fuller life. These services 
can best be dealt with on a national level with delegation to local bodies in the 
cities, towns and villages, who know best, their own problems. So the provision 
of material necessities of life are the concern of the voluntary organisations and 
of every. individual man and woman. But there are areas where the State has 
to play a major role. For example there are the problems of beggary, prosti- 
tution, juvenile delinquency, immoral traffic etc. in women that require legisla- 
tion and administrative action for effective implementation. State services at 
present not being so all-embracing, it is necessary that voluntary organisation, 
however big and resourceful can not have the means to do all that needs to be 
done. So all welfare services relating to health, education and economics must 
be the concern of the State to its fullest capacity. But Government machinery 
can never give that human touch which a voluntary organisation can provide 
at the field level. So voluntary effort still shall always remain in spite of all 

that the Government might do. 

# ■■ ■ ■ 

Kerala State provides for the care and welfare of the socially handi- 
capped, welfare of women and children, general welfare of backward classes, 
welfare of the old and infirm and destitutes, the welfare of orphans, etc. Be- 
sides these, social security assistance schemes like old-age pension, pension for 
the destitute widows and disability pension have also been introduced. A 
separate department of Social Welfare has been created with a view to co- 
ordinate and integrate all social welfare activities in the State. At present the 
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welfare programme for the women and children in the blocks and the pro- 
grammes of the State Social Welfare Advisory Board are looked after by tjje 
Social Welfare Department while the Social Defence programmes like 
ju>i5ile delinquency and probation, social and moral hygiene, welfare activities 
in pri^s, rehabilitation of the ex-prisoners, beggary and vagrancy etc. 
are the concern of the Home Department. 

The following Governmental agencies are engaged in the organisation 
and implementation of the social welfare programmes of the State. 

COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT , 

In Community Development Blocks covering almost the entire rural 
area of the State, the social welfare programmes constitute an important part 
of the block activities. The block, apart from giving guidance and assistance 
to voluntary organisations, directly implements independent schemes suitable to 
the localities tafang into consideration the needs of the local people. Voluntary 
organisations are encouraged to take up developmental welfare activities with 
the aid of the Blocks. There are trained field staff for the effective implementa- 
tion of the various schemes. 

HOME DEPARTMENT 

The social and moral hygiene programme and social defence scheme 
are administered by the Inspector General of Prisons under the Home Depart- 
ment rescue shelters and homes, abalamandirs, care Home for disabled 
children. Home for the Physically Handicapped, Aftercare Home for adolescent 
males and females. Poor Homes, home for the Juvenile delinquents and Ex- 
convicts, etc., come under the above programmes. 

BOARD OF REVENUE 

The Social Security Assistance sche.Ties like old-age pension, destitute 
widows pension and disability pension are administered by the Board of 
Revenue through its subordinate offices. The old age pension sch,me has 
been working for the past three years and the other two schemes have been 
sanctioned very recently. Under these schemes monthly pensions are granted 
to the destitute widows and the disabled. 

Education Department is dealing with Nursery Schools, Social Edu- 
cation, etc. 

Department of Harijan Welfare is looking after the welfare of the Back- 
ward Classes. 

SOCIAL WELFARE DEPARTMENT 

Recently the need for co-ordinating the agencies engaged in social wel- 
fare activities was keenly felt as a result of which a new Department of .gocial 
Welfare was constituted by integrating the activities of the State Social Welfare 
Advisory Board and the Women’s and Children’s activities in the Blocks. At 
tl^ State level the Director of Social Welfare assisted by the Deputy Director 



of Social Welfare under the administrative control of the Development Depart- 
ment of the Secretariat is implementing the above programme. The int.ntion 
of the Government is to bring all social welfare programmes under the new 
Department. The question of strengthening this Department is under^J^ 
consideration of Government. 

At the local level the Block Development Officers and the Panchayats 
are responsible for the implementation of social welfare programmes. The 
Block Development Officer in consultation with the District Social Education 
Officers draws up social welfare schemes and places them before the Block 
Development; Council. The approval of the Block Development Council is 
obtained before the scheme is actually implemented. Powers of sanctioning the 
schemes are delegated to Collectors/Revenue Divisional Officers according to 
the financial powers delegated to them. 

The Integrated child welfare demonstration project for the total 
welfare of children (a centrally sponsored scheme) has also started functioning 
in Kerala. The administrative control of this scheme also vests with the 
Department of Social Welfare. 

STATE SOCIAL WELFARE BOARD 

Side by side with the activities of the State Government the State 
Social Welfare Board also is in the field for the welfare of women and 
children and the handicapped. They started social welfare centres and carried 
out educational, cultural and economic activities for the women and children. 
Through the old District Implementing Committees and later Project Imple- 
menting Committees, the State Board was able to invoke the social welfare 
aspect in the mind of the rural women and it v/as able to create a net work of 
social workers in the land. The Board has also encouraged Voluntary Insti- 
tutions to take up social walfare activities mainly for women and children and 
the handicapped. In every district we have a group of women social 
workers who can be called upon to undertake any responsibility in this field of 
activity. The Social Welfare Board has also started socio-economic schemes 
in various places with a view to provide work for the ordinary women. The 
question of absorbing the middle class w-omen into gainful occupation has been 
given priority of attention. 

Organisations like the B.S.S., Gandhi Smaraka Nidhi, Kasthurba Trust, 
Y.W.C.A., A.I.W. Conference, Guild of Service and other Voluntary Organisa- 
tions are making valuable contributions in the field of social welfare 
in this State. 

Social Administration constitutes a major part of the general public 
administration of the State. Public Administration is not an , end in itseif. It 
-is essentially a means to an end which is to promote the welfare of the com- 
munity through orderly management of day to day affairs and smooth disposal 
of work in the office as well as in the field. In order to achieve this end those 
entrusted with the task of administration should undertake it in a spirit of 
public service. They should conduct themselves in a manner which will inspire 
people’s rfronfidence and co-operation. Public Administration has a deeg 
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bearing on the happiness and welfare of the people and, to be useful, has 
to keep itself in close touch with all sections of the public, for, it is from public 
opinion and popular action and reaction that it draws the material on whichto, 

S > correct and to reshape, itself. Therefore all the administrators of 
;lfare programmes must necessarily make *n intensive study of the 
ubjects of popular interest particularly social services. 

Opportunities for international cooperation already exist but they need 
to be strenghtened and probably extended. Interchange of experience both 
through printed reports and official visits has been there for some time. Now 
that schools of social work have been established there is considerable scope for 
co-operation in social research, training facilities, etc. 

International organisations like the Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East, the Colombo Plan, the F.A.O., UNICEF, CARE, etc. are 
giving various financial and material aids for the general welfare of the State. 
The technical co-operation scheme under the F.A.O. has given facilities for 
training necessary staff required for the various programmes. The Applied 
Nutrition Programme, the Milk Feeding Programme etc., are all aided by the 
UNICEF. Many of the major developmental schemes are also financed from 
international sources. But for the successful implementation of the scheme 
both Government and voluntary organisation should see development as a 
whole, i.e., that economic and social development should advance together and 
at every stage of the process, skilled social welfare administrators should be 
available. 


A Note on the Social Welfare activities in the State undertaken by the 
Education Department.' „ 


The administration of social education wing of the Department is under 
the control of the Director of Public Instruction. There are three District 
Social Education Ofiicers w'orking in the three regions of the State under the 
control of Regional Deputy Directors. 1 hese District Social Education 
Officers are responsible for supervising the social education work which is under- 
taken in the National Extension Scheme Blocks. They supervise the programme 
of adult education, establishment of libraries and reading rooms and promotion 
of other social education activities by the Social Education Organisers in the 
Blocks. They are also in charge of Audio-Visual Units. These Audio Visual 
Units consist of Film Projectors, Tape Recorders and Public address systems. 
These Units visit the schools and social welfare organisations in turns for 
arranging programmes relating to social education. These social education* 
organisers also help in supervising and promoting the work of establishment 
of libraries all over the State. There are nearly 2500 libraries which are 
affiliated to the Kerala Grandhasala Sanghom. These are the social eduOational 
activities undertaken by the Department. In regard to the four aspects of the 
theme the seminar mentioned in the Note, the so cial welfare department may be 



consulted on the role of the Government and voluntary agencies in organising 
social welfare services. The Social Welfare Department is dealing with the 
programme relating to assistance and promotion of voluntary agencies, 
and it is best that one wing of the Government should be able to guide a|j*r 
aspects of social welfare pro *amme. It would be desirable to have this^,,,>«^g 
associated with the Development Department, as the Blocks and the Panciiayats 
have been already recognised as important institutions which promote social 
welfare activities.^ ^ ^ ^ 


Note on the Social Service activities undertaken by the Jails Department 
during the Second and Third Five Year Plan periods. 


Theidetails of individual schemes included in the Second Five Year Plan 
and the insttutions started thereunder are furnished hereunder : 

AFTERCARE HOME (MEN) 

Under this scheme an Aftercare Home for Men has been started at Tri- 
vandrum for the rehabilitation of ex-prisoners (males). In this institution 
facilities have been arranged for 100 inmates. All the expenditure is met by 
Government by way of grant. All of them are provided with facilities for train- 
ing and work in book binding, printing, etc. A production cum training unit in 
printing is attached to the Home. 

RESCUE HOME (WOMEN) 

For providing facilities for the care and rehabilitation of women and 
girlf rescued from moral danger. Under this scheme a Rescue Home w'as started 
at Ernakulam. Sanctioned strength of the Home is ICO. Now the institution 
is functioning as a protective Home under the suppression of Immoral Traffic in 
Women and Girls Act. The inmates are given training in handicrafts and literary 
classes are also conducted. In the production unit attached to the Home, the 
inmates are given training in cutting and tailoring. 

AFTERCARE SHELTERS (MEN) 

Three Aftercare Shelters one each at Viyyur (Trichur), Cannanore and 
Kozhikode have been started under this scheme during the second Five Year 
Plan period. These shelters are feeder units of the Aftercare Homes and intend- 
ed for the short-stayal of ex-prisoners immediately after their release from jails. 
Each shelter provides facilities for 25 inmates. 

RESCUE SHELTERS (WOMEN) 

For the relief and rehabilitation of women and girls rescued from moral 
danger, Rescue Shelters have been opened in all districts except Ernakulam 
where^there^is a Rescue Home. All the Rescue Shelters except at Alleppey and 
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Palghat have been declared as protective Homes under the S. I. T. Act. In all 
the Rescue Shelters inmates are given some training and work in various crafts, 
such as Coir making, envelop making, spinning, etc., according totheavailabi- 
“Htyof facilities in each shelter. 

AFTERCARE HOME FOR ADOLESCENTS (MALES) 

The Aftercare Home for Adolescents (Males) started at Tellicherry is 
intended for the Aftercare services of adolescent males discharged from non-cor- 
rectional institutions. In this Home also facilities have been arranged for 100 
inmates. Inmates are studying in the Schools and undergoing tsaining in the 
nearby work shops. 

CARE HOME FOR DISABLED CHILDREN 

Care and treatment of physically disabled children of either sex below 
the age of 14 years is the aim of the scheme. 2 Homes, one at Trichur and the 
other at Quilon have been started for this purpose. In each home 25 children 
are given admission. The inmates are given facilities for education also 
besides medical aid. 

REMAND HOMES 

Remand Homes at Trivandrum and Kozhikode have been started during 
the Second Five Year Plan period for keeping the juvenile delinquents, during 
the under-trial period. For the trial of the juveniles. Juvenile Courts ha ve also 
been constituted and attached to the Remand Homes. 

PROBATION SERVICE 

Establishment of a well organised Probation system is the aim of the 
scheme. When the State of Kerala came into being, the probation system was 
in force only in Malabar area and there was necessity to extend the system to 
the whole of the State. Now there are Probation Officers in every district of the 
State and the Probation system is worked according to the provisions of the 
Probation of Offenders Act and the Rules. The Probation Officers also attend 
to aftercare work in respect of ex-prisoners, ex-borstal inmates, ex-pupils of 
Certified Schools, etc. 

BORSTAL SCHOOL 

This School has facilities for giving borstal treatment to adolescent and 
youthful offenders and is now governed by the Kerala Borstal School Act and 
the rules made thereunder. The inmates are given education and also training 
in industrial and agricultural operations. 

SHELTER FOR WAIFS AND STRAYS 

With a view partially to relieve and rehabilitate the vagrant type of 
adolescent males, the Shelter for Waifs and Strays has been started at Calicut. 
Here facilities have been arranged for fauudred inmates. 
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SOCIAL WELFARE PROGRAMMES OF THE THIRD FIVE YEAR PLAN 

Abalamandirs or Destitute Homes : — To look into the care and welfare of 
the destitute womjn and girls Abalamandirs have been started one in each distriGj#K^ 
of the State. Each Home provides facilities for 25 inmates. Children of ingj**^ 
below the age of 6 are also allowed to remain there with their mothers. 

HOME FOR THE HEALTHY CHILDREN OF PARENTS SUFFERING 
FROM LEPROSY : 

Such children of leprosy patients are given care and protection by accom- 
modating them in these Homes. This is a preventive measure to avoid infection 
directly from parents as they are not allowed freely to mix with them. 

In this Home facilities have been arranged for 50 inmates. Besides the children 
of leprosy patients other deserving children also are admitted here. 

REMAND HOME WITH SEAT FOR JUVENILE COURTS 

In the Second Five Year Plan only two Homes were started and under 
this scheme it was programmed to start 7 more Remand Homes. Out of it 6 
Homes have been started and the remaining one unit will be started in the fifth 
year of the Plan period in the district of Kottayam. In every district except at 
Kottayam Remand Homes are functioning at present. Juvenile Courts have been 
started at Kozhikode, Trivandrum, Tell'cherty and Palghat districts to other dis- 
trict also Juvenile Courts will be started during the plan period. 

BEGGAR HOMES OR ASWASAKENDRAM 

Third Five Year Plan envisages the establishment of 3 Beggar Homes in 
the North, Central and Southern Zones of the State. Two Beggar Homes have 
started functioning one at Trivandrum and the other at Cannanore. The 
sanctioned strength of the Home is hundred in each. The third Beggar Home 
is proposed to be started in the year 1964-65. 

PROBATION AND FOLLOW-UP SERVICE 

Expansion of the existing probation system is the aim of the scheme. 

It is programmed to start probation hostels also under this scheme. Out of th ? 

9 posts of D. P, O’s three have been upgraded under this scheme. No probation 
hostel has been started by the voluntary agencies in the State, 

AFTERCARE HOSTELS FOR WOMEN 

For the Aftercare of women and girls dischaaged from correctional and 
non-correctional institutions, three institutions have been started under this 
^heme, viz.. Aftercare Home for Adolescents, Calicut and Aftercare Hostels 
n't Trivandrum and Ernakulam. In the Home facilities have been arranged for 
100 inmates and in the Hostels for 50 inmates in each. 

AFTERCARE HOME FOR MEN (HABITUALS) 

With the aim of providing facilities for the rehabilitation of habitual. 
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offenders released from ' the State habitual jail at Viyynr ,(Trichm^ 

Shelter started during the Second Plan period was converted as an Af|ercare 
Home during the first year of the Third Plan period. Facilities have been arrang"-: 
->,.,ed in this Home for the rehabilitation of hundred inmates . 

STARTING OF CER^FIED SCHOOLS 

^ ^Gertified^ School ' is meant to provide facilities ' for the detentm^^^^^ 
Juvenile delinquents under the provisions of the Children Act. The institu- • 

' tion under this scheme has been . started at Kottayam. , It is intended for the 
accommodation of 200 inmates. Inmates will be given educatio»al facilities. 

AID TO ORPHANAGES FOUNDLING HOMES; ETC. 

Encouragement of voluntary welfare agencies to start orphanages and 
other Charitable Homes is the aim of the scheme. For this purpose grant-in-aid 
is being extended at the rate of Rs. 10/- per head p.m. in the non-hilly areas and 
at the rate of Rs. 12/- in the hilly areas. 

HOME FOR'tHE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 

Care and welfare of the physically disabled, old and aged men and 
women Is the object of the scheme. With this aim two Homes have been started 
one each at Alleppey and Palghat, with facilities for 25 inmates in each, 

HOSTELS FOR WORKING FOR MEN AND WOMEN 

For providing lodging and facilities to the low-income group employees 
have been started, one for women at Trivandrum and the other for Men at 
Alwaye. Here rent to be realised is based on the income of the hostellers and 
mess is run on monthly dividing system. In the women hostel, 75 persons can 
be admitted and in the men’s hostel 50 persons. 

HOME FOR MENTALLY DEFICIENT CHILDERN 

The Home for the Mentally deficient children is meant for the care and 
treatment of mentally retarded children of either sex. Fifty children below the 
age of 14 years will be admitted in the Home. The institution under this scheme 
is functioning near the Medical College Hospital, Trivandrum. 

WELFRAE SERVICES IN PRISONS 

Welfare of the prisoners confined in the Central Jails are being looked 
into by the Welfare Officers appointed under this scheme. Now there are Welfare 
Officers one in each of the three Central Jails. They serve as counsellors to 
prisoners in respect of adjustments inside the Jail and ways and means for their 
rehabilitation of their release from the Jails. 
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A NOTE ON THE 
SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION 
IN THE STATE 

ANDHRA PRADESH 

PREAMBLE 

The Social Welfare Department is in charge of amelioration of Back- 
ward Classes vis.. Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes and other Backward 
Classes. Under Constitutional provisions, the Social Welfare Department 
formulates and implements schemes to promote education and economic inte- 
rests of the backward communities, particullarly of the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes and to protect them from social injustice. 

The Scheduled Castes are those communities who suffer from the stigma 
of untouchability and also from extreme social backwardness. The Scheduled 
Tribes are those who live an isolated traditional life of their own who generally 
inhabit hilly regions. The Vimukthajathis (Denotified Tribes Ex-criminal Tribes) 
are those who were registered under the criminal tribes Act, which is repealed. 

A total amount of Rs. 1,47,59,530/- for the welfare of Scheduled 
Castes and Other Backward Classes is being spent annually. 
ADMINISTRATION 

The Director of Social Welfare is the head of theDepartment assisted by 
the following officers in the executive as well as administrative responsibilities. 

1. Joint Director of Social welfare (Director of Tribal and Cultural 
Research Institute.) 

2. Deputy Director (Administration). 

3. Deputy Director (Planning). 

4. Assistant Director-I. 

5. Assistant Director-II. 

6. Accounts Officer. 

One Officer, designated as the District Social Welfare Officer in the 
cadre of /Fahsildars is incharge of each district in Andhra re^on and one in each 
district in Telangana. All these officers are assisted by the executive and 
ministerial staff. The District Collectors who are agents to Government in 
respect' of sScheduled areas in Srikakulam, Visakhapatnam, East Godavari, 
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and West Godavari districts are responsible for implementing the Tribal Welfare 
Schemes. * 

_ All the schemes relating to the welfare of Scheduled Castes, with the 
exS^ption of a few, are being administered by the Panchayat Samithis and Zilla 
Parishads assisted by the Dist. Social Welfare OfBcers The Director of Social 
Welfare supervises the activities of the District Social Welfare Officers who have 
been transferred to the Zilla Parishads. 


The various ameliorative measures for the welfare of Backward Classes 
are categorised as : 


1. Education 

2. Public Health 

3. Housing 

4. Economic Uplift etc. 


EDUCATION 


Four High Schools one middle school and 651 elementary schools 
are maintained by the department. All these schools have been trans- ferred 
to the control of Panchayat Raj. 

The Supply of midday meal, books and stationery to the pupils in 
the elementary schools is continued every year, to create incentive among these 
castes to send their children to the schools. 

The scheme for the provision of boarding and lodging facilities to the 
students in Social Welfare Schools is continued. There are 68 Government 
Hostels and 649 subsidised hostels In Andhra Region and 36 Government 
Hostels and 136 subsidised hostels in Telangana. Of these 12 hostels are run 
exclusively for Girls in Andhra and 5 hostels in Telangana. 

State Scholarships and the Government of India Scholarships are 
sanctioned to the students of Backward Glasses at all stages of education as 
shown below. * 


STATE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Residential scholarships to both pre-and postmatric students and non- 
residential scholarships to collegiate students, .sanctioned during 1962-63 were 
as follows : — 
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Andhra 


Telangana 


No. of 
Scholar ships 

Amount 

in lakhs 

No. 

Amount 

lab*?r 

, Scheduled Castes, . Sch, . 
Tribes and Denotified Tribes 

4980 

9.43 

91 

0.16 

!. Other Backward Classes. 

4915 

14.26 

135 

0.26 

!. Harijan Converts. 

3435 

6.86 

1964 

3-82 


In addition, the Ziila Parishads sanctioned non-residential scholarships 
to pre-matric students in Andhra region and to pre and post matric students in 
Telanganda region as detailed below : — 

Andhra Telangana 



No. of 
scholar ships. 

Amount 

in lakhs. 

No. 

Amount 

in 

lakhs. 

Scheduled Castes. ' 

2136 

2.44 

1684 

1.63 

Harijan Converts 

560 

0.53 

75 

0.07 

Backward Classes. 

1056 

1.07 

1302 

1.26 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 


SCHOLARSIPS 

NUMBER 

AMOUNT 

Scheduled Castes 

3474 

17.21 lakh. 

Scheduled Tribes 

185 

1.13 „ 

Other Backward Classes. 

1727 

13.78 „ 

HEALTH, HOUSING AND OTHER SCHEMES 



Acquisition and assignment of house sites to Harijans is continued in 
order to relieve congestion in Harijan Wadas at a total cost of Rs. 6.96 lakhs. 
Drinking Water Wells were sunk for Harijans at a cost of Rs. 4.02 lakhs and a 
total number of 216 wells were sunk. . 

The Government have decided to pool the funds provided for the 
drinking-water-supply schemes of all the Development Departments under the 
Rurahwater-supply schemes with effect froih 1962-63 through the channel of 
Ziila i’rishSds under the technical guidance of Engineering Agency. 
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■ Ill Telangana region, ' housing -aid was given to 193 , Schedu^ 
families at the cost of Rs. 5.88 lakhs in the shape of cash grant 

; ''Under Centrally ^gSponsor Schemes, house sites were provided to 
(ScheSuled Caste) landless labourers and a sum of Rs. 1.40 lakhs was spent for 
the purpose. Besides, a sum of Rs. 0.76 lakhs was spent for providing house 
sites to persons engaged in unclean occupations. 


PUBLICITY 

Propaganda in the direction of removal of untouchability is being 
carried on by theHarijan Sevak Sangh, Vijayawada. Subsidy to the extent of 
Rs. 6,000/- was paid to this Organisation for the period upto the end of Sep- 
tember, 1963. Henceforth, the scheme of giving subsidy was dispensed with 
as the propaganda work of the Sangh was found unsatisfactory. It was decided 
to appoint a State Propagandist to do propaganda work for removal of untouch- 
ability. On 30th of every month, celebration of Harijan day is being observed 
in all the villages. It is made a regular topic for discussion in the Standing 
Committees of the Panchayat Samithis and Zilia Parishads. 


SOCIAL AND MORAL HYGIENE AND AFTER CARE PROGRAMMES 

Five State After Care Homes are now functioning in the State. Two are 
correctional and three are n on-correctional. Among the various groups ot 
people who require to be provided under this programme are, persons dis- 
charged from care and custodian institutions (jails, reformatories, borstals cer- 
tified and approved schools). The aim is to enable each person to leave the 
Home as early as possible and to ' encourage him to live in the community 
while maintaining contact with him through follow up services. 

These Homes are managed by Managing Committees. Training-cum- 
production centres are attached to these Homes. Trades, like tailoring and 
cane work are taught. 

Besides, two Beggar Homes for men and women and two child-wel- 
fare centres and an orphanage with a strength of 35 inmates at Hyderabad are 
maintained. In addition/ two beggar homes, one at Kurnool and the other at 
Warangal were started. These two beggar homes were closed for want of 
sufficient strength, while the Beggar Homes at Hyderabad have been transfer- 
red to the control of the Municipal Corporation consequent on the enactment 
of the beggary Act. 

During the year 1962-63, the plan schemes were recast on the basis ot 
new priorities-firstly Education, secondly drinking water wells and thirdly 
provision of house sites. The idea of formulating a number of schemes with 
meagre provisions was given a go-bye and the schemes such as industrial aid 
supply of plough, bullocks, training-cum-production centres etc. were deleted 
ftom the Plan sector as they are considered to be less useful and the^roviSions 
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made for those schemes diverted to essential schemes like educations, etc , thus 
meeting the need for additional amounts for essential schemes within the 
ceiling fixed for Plan budget. 

Apart from the amelioration aimed at unddf the special sector,^ was 
decided to spend 15% and 3% of other Departmental budgets for the welfare of 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes and the concerned Heads of Departments accor- 
dingly earmarked portions of their Departmental budget; exclusively for the 
development of Scheduled Castes and ScheduledTribes respectively. 


TRIBAL WELFARE 

A total amount of Rs. 37.98 lakhs was spent on the welfare of Schedul- 
ed Tribes in Andhra and Telangana regions as detailed below during 1962-63. 


(Rs. in lakhs). 



Centrally 

sponsored 

schemes. 

Grant-in-aid 
plan schemes. 

Normal Grand 

total in lakhs 

Andhra 

— 

— 

1,11,850 

Telagana 

32,070 

28,43,000 

8,11,090 

Total : - 

32,070 

28,43,000 

9,22,940 37,28,000 


The Andhra Scheduled Tribes Co-operative Finance Development Cor- 
poration Ltd., Visakhapatnam is functioning at Visakhapatnam, giving credit 
facilities to the Tribals, purchasing forest-produce from them at reasonable 
price and supplying domestic requirements to them at fair price. 

The annual business turn over during the year 62-63 amounted to Rs. 
1,08,20,992. 

The Godavari Valley Co-operative Rural Development Society, Koida 
in Khammam District is functioning for the benefit of tribals with the District 
Social Welfare Officer, Khammam as ex-officio president. 

.EDUCATION 

Maintenance of Ashram Schools, supply of books, slates and clothing, 
midday meals to children, construction of residential quarters for teachers, main- 
tenance of Hostels and grant of Scholarships to Post-Matric Tribal students 
are all the educational schmes for improving literacy among tribals. A sum of 
Rs.* 3.28 lakns is being spent on these schemes. 
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Agriculture 

This is one of the major ameliorative measures designed to help Trib21s 
in their agricultural activities. Establishment of two Pilot Farms, supply of 
seeds, manures, plough bullocks, etc., are a few schemes implemented for the 
benefit 5? tribals at the cost of Rs. 1.34 lakhs. 

COTTAGE INDUSTRIES 

21 Training-cum-Production Centres various trades such as carpentry, 
sericulture, mat weaving, fibre extraction, beedi manufacture were ^maintained 
at the cost of Rs. 3.92 lakhs. 

COMMUNICATION 

Laying out roads connecting, out of the way places in Tribal areas is 
one of the high lights of the tribal development programmes. A total amount of 
Rs. 9.35 lakhs was spent for the purpose during the year under report, 

As regards medical facilities to Tribals, mobile medical-units were 
established in Srikakulam, Visakhapatnam and Kurnool districts. 

Housing aid was given to Yerukulas, Yenadis and Sugalis in Andhra 
who’^are classified as Tribals. 200 families were rehabilitated under this scheme 
at the cost of Rs. 1.17 lakhs. 

Andhra Sramika Dharma Rajyasabha, at Kovvur, West Godavari 
District was given a subsidy of Rs. 0.125 lakhs to supplement its efforts for 
running 93 primary schools, 14 middle schools for educating Tribal children. 

Apart from what is being done for the development of Tribal people, 
the Government have established a Tribal Cultural Research and Training 
Institute at Hyderabad for conducting a scientific study of cultural social and 
economic problems of Tribal life. Further, the Institute imparts training 
to the employees of the various departments on tribal orientation courses of 
study. 

This institute is manned by. 

(i) Director (of the Institute). 

(ii) Principal. 

(iii) Research Officers. 

(iv) Field Assistants etc. and other ministerial staff. 

VimuhthajniM Settlements ; — Three Vimukthajathi (ex-criminal tribes) 
Settlements are maintained to rehabilitate the ex-criminal (VJS) and to i'ean 
themout of their criminal propensities. A total amount of Rs. 1,85,400-00 was 
provided for tjie maintenance of three settlements. The settlements a| Sidc^s- 



puram and Seethanagaram are manned by Managers m the cadre of De^ 
Tahsildars drafted from the Revenue Department, whik the settlement at 
pukm is managed by the Salvation Army with Head Quarters ^ Madras^ 

All the three settlements are essentially agricultural in their activitity. me 

settlers- are provided with' land, ploagh . bullocks seeds and implemeute to _pu 
their agricultural operations and also houses to live in. ; ^ oiSi^ensarie^y 

one iU' each settlement were maintained ■ to provide medical facilities. 
settlement was provided with an elementary schcol to impart ediicat ion to 
the settler’s children.. Free ■ midday " meal, . books . and slates ■ and clotning 
were supplied to thcv pupils. ■ A .high school also is run in the Stuartpurani 

settlement and the -pupils were given basic training in carpentry etc.; : 


All schemes of Scheduled Castes and Backward Classes haw been 
transferred to the control of the Panchayat.- Raj Institutions. The District 
Officers who are attached to these Institutions - are implementor 
through Panchayat Samithis" and Zilla Parishads. ■ As regards^ Tribal Welfare 
schemes, they are being implemented by other heads of Departments and the 
Director of Social Welfare only a Co-ordinating Officer. 



PROCEDURE 


The Group Chairmen, Secretaries and Rapporteurs were sequested to 
meet half an hour after the inaugural session on the 16th to adopt the following 
procedure. 

At the plenary session on the morning of the Hth the proceedings 
should begin with a few opening remarks by the Chairman of the Seminar. 
This should be followed by introductory remarks by the four Group Chairmen. 

In this session an attempt should be made to clarify certain basic 
concepts of social administration and to arrive at working definitions of some 
of the common terms. 

The rest of the discussion in the first plenary session coidd be useful y 
devoted to formulating the main issues which could then be assigned to appro- 
priate groups for further discussion. The Seminar office would draw up and 
circulate a list of participants in each group. Participants may please cooperate 
by joining and sitting through the allotted group as far as possible, in order to 
maintain the continuity of discussion and also to ensure even distribution of 
the participants in all the four groups. 

The first series of group meetings should open with the presentation 
of papers by the contributors. The Group Chairmen would then isolate the 
main issues raised in the papers and add tliem on to the list of issues allotted 
to the group by the first plenary session. The subject should then be throvilli 
up for general discussion, issue by issue. 

By 4 P.M. each day, the Group Chairmen and Secretaries _ should give 
one paragraph on the important points raised during the day for incorporation 
in the press note to the drafted by the Public Relations Officer. 

Each Group Report should conform to a standard pattern. It should 
begin with the names of Chairman, Cochairman. Secretary and Rapporteur. In 
the first paragraph, after a very brief introduction, the main issues listed for 
discussion could be enumerated. Thereafter the full implications of the issues 
may be recorded as discussed together with the consensus reached in the group. 
There is no need to give the details of the discussion. 

The Chairmen and Secretaries and Rapporteurs of the groups will 
meet and discuss the different group reports with a view to avoid 
overlapping. 

After the group reports are adopted in the respecttive groups, they 



w|ll be cydostyled as adopted and circulated to all the participants before 
the concluding plenary session. At the plenary session participants would be 
given a chance to comment on the reports of the groups which they did not 
attend earlier. As far as possible no major issues should be reo^ned for 
discussion. 

A drafting committee would be appointed and authorised to incorporate 
the major modifications ann additions suggested at the plenary session and to 
edit the group reports to read as a single document in the form of a Seminar 
Report. 
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GROUP! 


RELATIVE ROLES OF THE STATE 
AND VOLUNTARY AGENCIES 

ISSUES FOR DISCUSSION 


1. If volunta^ action is a way of organising and administering services 
what are its special characteristics ? When and Where could it be 
employed to best advantage ? 

2. What are the implications of ever-expanding State activities and 
State influence for the social and welfare services, for the voluntary 
agencies and for the State itself ? 

3. If it is not necessary that in a Welfare State all the responsibilities 
should be directly discharged by the State, then what scope the 
State can give to the voluntary agencies ? What is the responsibility 
of the State in this behalf ? 

4. It is said that a citizen who is sensitive to the sufferings of his 
fellow-citizens organises and works through voluntary action 
What are the limitations of public administration in providing 
specialised and individualised services ? 

5. What are the administrative limitations of voluntary and the State 
agencies in developing countries today ? What are the measures 
necessary to overcome these limitations ? 

The services based on sentiments of charity and philanthropy are 
now provided by the organisers with a sense of duty but when 
demanded as a matter of right by the users, what is the impact of 
this new opproach, socialistic ideology, ideas of social justice, equa- 
lity of apportunity, etc. on the philosophy, attitudes, administra- 
tion, finances, etc. of voluntary agencies ? 

7. What difficulties are experienced by the State and volimtary organisa- 
tions in sharing responsibility in the field in their respective areas ? 
Are there any areas of conflict ? What steps are needed to minimise, 
if not to eliminate, the conflict altogether ? 

8. Which part of the work done by _the State and/or voluntary 
agencies in the fields of social services and social welfare services 
can be professionalised with profit and which can 6e left to the 
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volunteer workers ? How could both be equipped for discharging 
their responsibilities satisfactorily ? 

9, What is likely to be practical and effective pattern of administration 
and organisation for voluntary organisations ? 

10. For historical reasons and because of the peculiar socio-cultural 
factors obtaining in developing countries, are there any special 
problems in relation to social administration and voluntary organi- 
sations ? Which are they ? What measures need to be taken to 
liquidate them ? 

11. What welfare services could be left to the local communitira with 
advantage ? How to build capacity of local citizens-groups for 
voluntary action ? 

12. Duplication— futile rivalry— lack of coordination— are the problems 
which can be minimised through innovations in administration. 
What are these new types ? 

13. Social administration may have to work for change in established 
values. How could it be equipped to do so ? 
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GROUP 11 


PATTERNS OF SOCIAL ADMINISTRATIOl 
AT VARIOUS LEVELS 


ISSUES FOR DISCUSSION 

1. The desirability or otherwise of constitutional provisions or directives 
on the distribution of legislative and administrative responsibilities for social 
services at the national, provincial and local level 

(t) The areas of demarcation of responsibilities at three levels. 

(«) Should social welfare appear as a composite subject or should it be 
split up in constituent sectors like child welfere youth, welfare 
handicapped etc. If it is to be handled as a single uniform 
subject should there be a separate Ministry/Department for dealing 
with social welfare or should it be dealt together with education 
and/or health. 

(Hi) Should the public assistance and social security programmes be also 
handled by the department which are responsible for the administ- 
ration of social service. 

(i») Whether the balance of advantage would lie in having broadly uni- 
form pattern of administrative apparatus in different provincial 
governments and local requirements. If the second alternative is 
preferred, how should the problem of coordination be tackled. 

(ijJ Are the local bodies, as they exist to-day, in a position to shoulder 
the re.sponsibilities for social and welfare services What organisa 
tional and financial support would be necessaary in order to 
enable the local bodies to shoulder the social and welfare responsi- 
bilities adequately. 

(vt) What should be the pattern of social administration in large voluntary 
organizations at various levels particularly in terms of * 

(а) the relationship between welfare worker and auxiliary personnel ; 

(б) salaried executives and volunteers and 

(c) the flexibility of procedure as against the need for answerability 
to public authorities. 



GROU? Ill 

STATUS OF SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION 
IN RELATION TO PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

ISSUES FOR DISCUSSION 

1. The place of programmes of social services and welfare in the scheme of 
priorities of the national plans of development in the region. 

2. The extent to which the following factors impede an equal status for social 
administration in the administrative machinery of Government. 

(a) The dispersal of service and welfare functions of the state between 
several authorities and agencies ; 

(d) The character and mode of coordination and control exercised by 
several departments or authorities ; 

(c) Hierarchical organisation structures and bureaucratic work proce- 
dures and modes of supervision within service departments and 
welfare agencies which are disfunctional to professional expertise 
and work standards and speed and flexibility in service ; 

(d) (i) Orientation of the top civil servants and political leaders, about 

the role of social and welfare services in national progress ; 

(ii) Status consciousness in public administration and the low 
esteem for social administrators and organisers ; 

{iii) Transformation of traditional bureaucratic attitude to the 
requirements of welfare and development administration ; 

(iv) Staffing of top positions in service departments and social 
welfare agencies by members of administrative and executive 
services; 

(e) 1. Inter-action between the administrators and the social 

scientists. 

2. Empirical research on contemporary social phenomena !o serve 
as the basis for social policies. 

(f) Semi-professional training of the rank and file of social and 
welfare workers. 
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(g) Surv^ research for communication with clients to gauge their 
reactions and for review of performance. : 

The need for improving the internal working of voluntary agencies, their 
exa^nsion as a part of the growth of viable progressive communities, and 
coordination and integration of their work with the activities of the state 
agencies. 



GR05JP IV 


INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIAL/WELFARE 
ADMINISTRATION 

ISSUES FOR DISCUSSION 


1. EFFECTIVE USE OF INTERNATIONAL AID 

The volume of international assistance while not large in terms of needs 
has been quite significant in the field of social development projects. However, 
it has been the experience of these agencies that even their limited proffered 
assistance has not been fully and effectivel|«tilised. The seminar may wish to 
examine administrative factors impedin^^he use of available international 
assistance and the measures which are required for the accelerated and effective 
use of the international assistance. 

2. COORDINATION AND CONSULTATION BETWEEN NATIONAL 
AND INTERNATIONAL ORGANISATIONS 

It has been alleged that there is a lack of co-ordination amongst 
agencies giving aid and that the implementing agencies have little substantial 
say in the pattern and methods of such assistance. The seminar may wish to 
go into the modalities of assuring appropriate consultations between govern- 
mental and non-governmental organisations on the one hand and the inter- 
national agencies on the other hand in order to improve the utilisation, the 
pattern and methods of international assistance. 

3. SUPPORT TO VOLUNTARY AGENCIES 

In view of the acknowledged role of voluntary agencies in the social 
welfare field, the Seminar may wish to consider how best international assistance 
could support the efforts of these agencies consistent with the established 
formalities of channelling international assistance through essentially govern- 
mental channels. 

4. PROMOTION OF REGIONAL CO-OPERATION 

International machinery is moving in the direction of decentralisation 
in order to more effectively respond to the challenges and needs of economic 
and social development. For instance international organisations have now 
come to appreciate the importance of promoting subsidiary regional organisa- 
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lions. They ^are also moving ^ in the direction of supporting the efforts of 
number of neighbouring countries to ' create training institutions tO; serv^ : the 
needs of a region. Such forms of intra-regional cooperation ' have now ex- 
tended and covered a number of fields, ' The seminar may wish to . , examine the 
modalities of furthering regional cooperation in social development fields^ parti^* 
cularl^ in ike field of training, 

5. PROMOTION OF RESEARCH IN SOCIAL 
' DEVELOPMENT PROBLEMS 

Government and operating organisations are very ofte& pre-occupied 
with day-to-day problems with little attention to the ' evolution ' of Jong-term 
policies and programmes of a social significance. International organisations 
can fill this gap by promoting studies on social factors of development. They 
could also promote studies on the techniques of social projects and bring to 
bear modern methods of scientific social research on evaluation of social devlop- 
ment projects, for example cost-benefit analysis. The Seminar may, consider 
the most useful form of the assistance in the field of research and evaluation 
techniques in social development. 




GROUP REPORTS 




REPORT OF GROUP I 


RELATIVE ROLES OF STATE 

AND VOLUNTARY AGENCIES 

IN THE ORGANISATION OF SOCIAL SERVICES 


Chairmain 

Co-chairman 

Secretary 

Rapporteur 


Dr. J. F. Bulsara Bombay 

Mrs. Suparb Vissesurakarn Bangkok 

Sri D. L. D. Samarasekara Ceylon High 
Commission 

Sri V. Gopalan Planning Commission 
Sri S. D. Gokhale, Poona 


INTRODUCTION 


The Group held five sessions, during which several learned participants 
from abroad and representatives of various Government Departments, statutory 
and voluntary organisations and Schools of Social Work took part in the 
deliberations, making valueable contributions to the elucidation of the theme 
under discussion and to mutual enlightenment. The seminar is indebted to them 
for this welcome cooperation. Several interested observers al o attended the 
deliberations. The Group Chairman and Co-chairman would like to take this 
opportunity of offering their special thanks to four members of the Group, viz. 
Dr. M. S. Gore, Mrs. Barbara Rodgers, Dr. P. T. Thomas and Sri V. M. 
Kulkarni for helping the office-bearers in drafting the report of the Group. 
They would also like to thank the Secretary, Shri D. L. D. Samarasekara and 
Rapporteurs Sri V. Gopalan and Sri S. D. Gokhale for their willing assistant 
iu the arduous work of taking notes and preparing the report. Our thanks 
are due to the office staff for the ready willingness with which they have respond- 
ed to the many calls made on their services. FiVe papers were submitced for 
consideration as listed in the appendix. 
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While discussing the roles of state and voluntary agencies in the orga- 
nisation of social services, the group decided to include in social services Health, 
Education, Housing and Social Welfare for the purposes of a general discussion 
of social administration. However, in working out the details of the_ respective 
roles of the two types of agencies, the Group decided to confine itself to the 
field of social work and welfare. 

Voluntary agendes include those small local groups with open tnember- 
ship and democratic functioning as well as those with a larger regional or 
national coverage. ' 

1. STATE AND VOLUNTARY AGENCIES AS PARTNERS 

Whatever the stage of development of society, and whatever its social 
and political structure, there would always be various needs of local communities 
in village, town or city, some of which will be met better and quicker by the 
communities themselves by cooperative action or by organised voluntary 
agencies working within the community. Local communities and voluntary 
agencies will thus always have a vital role to play in satisfying local needs and 
promoting the overall social wellbeing of their members. State agencies will 
have their responsibility to discharge those functions which have been assumed 
as statutory responsibility. These may increase and improve as national 
resources grow. But at every stage of national development, the need for local 
community action to meet various needs will remain paramount. 

The state and community are equal and necessary partners in the com- 
mon concern of achievftig maximum social wellbeing. This is equally true 
where the services are organised by state agencies to meet a statutory responsi- 
bility. The cooperation of the state and voluntary agencies in meeting social 
needs will always make for better results, improved services and larger satis- 
faction, 

2. RELATI}?^ CHARACTERISTIC ROLES OF STATE AND VOLUN- 
TARY^GENCIES 

A. There are spheres of social action suited to each type of agency. 
The following services can be witiiia the competence of voluntary agencies, viz., 

(a) Perceiving and publicising developing needs in a changing 
society ; 

(b) Creating public opinion in favour of progressive social legislation ; 

(c) Pioneering new services which statutory authorities are slow in 
recognising ; 

(d) Experimenting with new techniques in bringing about changes in 
people’s traditional attitudes or in organising social services ; 

(e) Undertaking services of an oi Aoc or local nature such as a club 
or recreational programme for a needy section of the community ; 
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(f) Stimuiating public participation and enlisting voluntary assistance 
to improve state or voluntary social services. 

B, The following services would be within the purview of state 
agencies?; 

(a) Enacting and enforcing legislation on .social issues after suitable 
preparation ; 

(b) Implementing a nation-wide or large-scale grants-in-aid programme, 
supplementing and strengthening, rather than substittiting or re- 
placing voluntary endeavour ; 

(In countries where voluntary agencies are not well-developed, there is 
need for promotional work through a liberal programme of grants-in-aid by the 
State). 

(c) Regulating social services and social service institutions organised 
by voluntary agencies, such as licensing of welfare institutions, en- 
suring minimum standards of service, and preventing exploitation ; 

(d) Providing services of a custodial-protective naiure such as correc- 
tional administration in juvenile institutions and jails, enforcement 
of Beggar Act, etc. 

(e) Enforcing legislation and providing field services in connection 
therewith, as in the case of suppression of immoral traffic Act, 
Children’s Act. etc. 

(f) Pronioting t services of a statutory natuj'e entailing nation-wide 

coverage, such as education, health, labour protection, social 
security services, etc. ' 

(g) Sponsoring and promoting the widest possible creation of com- 
munity consciousness and voluntary action as a measure of pro- 
mulgating the democratic process. 

3. ADMINISTRATIVE PATTERN FOR VOLUNTARY AGENCIES 

Voluntary agencies would have various patterns of administration accord- 
ing to their size, history, development and functions. It would not be possible 
to lay down a uniform pattern for all. Democratic functioning of voluntary 
agencies is necessary and an atmosphere needs to be assiduously created w'here 
both tire volunteer and paid workers would find congenial milieu to work. 
Workers should be allowed participation in meetings of management committees 
and consulted with regard to policy-making. Both statutory and voluntary' 
agencies need to make more use of qualified and trained personnel, so that the 
quality of service may be improved. Grant-in-aid should be used to encourage 
voluntary agencies to employ trained workers and also for staff development. 
An inter-flow of staff between state and voluntary agencies should be encouraged 
as jnuch as possible. 
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4. registration recognition and licensing 

r - 

All voluntary agencies need to be registered and the provision of the 
Registration Act regarding the furnishing of accounts, reports and other 
requirements of accountability need to be enforced. Quinquennial reports 
containing relevant fectual and statistical information, to be published by the 
Registrar, would be of value to the voluntary agencies working in various 
fields. Some system of recognition needs to be provided by an accrediting 
agency to all voluntary agencies collecting funds from the public or sending out 
appeals for ^unds. The Central Social Welfare Board, the State Advisory 
Boards and Departments of Social Welfare should evolve in cooperation an 
adequate system of recognition of voluntary agencies. Legislation on the lines 
of Licensing of Women’s and Children’s Act may be considered for other 
vulnerable groups. 

5. COOPERATION AND COORDINATION 

Social work being directed towards social well-being, every agency, 
statutory or voluntary, should welcome cooperation with sister agencies working 
in the same field of service or geographical area. The formation of councils 
of social service agencies at various levels might well promote such cooperation 
and coordination. Such a council could perform functions such as (a) discuss 
problems of common interest and find sdlutions, (b) make concerted represen- 
tation to planning and other authorities, (c) offer agreed opinion on social 
problems and measures, (d) help promote new social legislation, and (e) pool 
resources. 

Grant-giving bodies could help voluntary agencies in the same service 
field pr in a contiguous area to come together periodically and deliberate upon 
problems of common interest. 

It has also been the experience for long that social work agencies have 
not been effectively organised for concerted action. To give an efiectivelcad 
on social matters, welfare agencies need to organise themselves vertically or 
service-wise, and horizontally or area or region-wise. As far as possible these 
coordinating agencies should be right up from the smallest local unit through 
the regional to national level. This would give them the strength of union to 
speak with authority. Such an organisation if manned with a propC’ y trained 
full-time worker, would be able to achieve substantial results. 

6. COUNSELLING SERVICE 

For purposes of improving the quality of social services offered by 
welfare agencies, as also for seeing that the grants given to them are put to 
optimum use, a competent counselling service is highly desirable at the present 
stage of social development in developing countries. Such a service could be 
provided by national voluntary orgsnisations with several branches or afliliated 
agencies, as also by statutory agencies like the Departments of Social Welfare 
the Central Social Welfare Board and Social Welfare Advisory Boards in the 
States. The Central Welfare Board could provide such counselling service 
on a' regional basis and offer it to all those agencies, grant-aided or not, whp 



request it. The service should be composed of qualiied, trained and 
experienced personnel. 

It is advisable to keep the inspectorial staff quite independent from 
the coinselling service. 

Staff members of the Schools of Social Work can undertake counselling 
at the request of the Agency concerned by appropriate artbngement for travel 
cost, etc. 

7. ENLISTMENT OF PART-TIME VOLUNTEER WORKERS»FOR IMPLE- 
MENTING STATUTORY SERVICE : 

There is in every small or large community a sizeable reservoir of 
volunteer workers, especially among the middle class and richer sections of 
society, among the retired persons and the youth of both sexes, willing or 
capable of giving part-time service. The number of volunteer workers could 
be very substantial in larger cities. This reservoir of volunteers has not been 
adequately tapped, nor used to optimum advantage. A systematic survey of 
the fields in “which volunteers are required needs to be made. A Volunteer 
Bureau properly organised and adequately staffed, could undertake such a 
survey, prepare a register of voluntary workers, and develop opportunities for 
the most effective use of such volunteer services. Such a Bureau can also help 
in supplementing coinmuni^ services. 

A further source of voluntary service is the young student who is 
studying in or has left high school. A major step will have been taken if a 
spirit of service and team work for the welfare of the community could be 
inculcated amongst the students by their continuous exposure at an iibpression- 
able age to such social work as is creative^' productive and involves 
discipline. 

While it is recognised that a spirit of ^service is r^uired among all 
social workers, it was noted that missionary societies offer unique opportunity 
to those who wish to give life-time service. 

8. SURVEY AND RESEARCH ; 

Where planning is carried on on a country-wide scale and in the 
totality of social service field, planned survey and research become imperatively 
necessary to know which way social forces are moving and what new needs or 
social ills are arising. Such studies would also prove useful to social services 
working in various fields to formulate their programmes. Research Cells in j 
larger social service departments of government and statutory and voluntary 
agencies need to be established for collecting, processing, analysing and inter- 
preting the data and information m their respective fields of activities. Grasit- 
giving bodies need to see that smaller voluntary agencies are helped to keep 
systematic and accurate records of their activities, so that the reports qud data 
furnished by them could be utilised for piurposes of research. 

Planned use of the Schools of Social Work, Research organaatioas and 
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University Departments could be made for this purpose, and coordination 
established between agencies giving grants for research to avoid duplication 
an d 10 secure a much needed clearing house of information. 

9. ASSESSMENT AND EVALUATION 

Evaluation is essential to test the elBcacy of social services provided by 
statutory or volunta^ agencies, for improving the methods and techniques 
employed and for preventing wastage. Assessment and evaluation should there- 
fore be a built-in process in the organisation especially of the larger statutory 
and voluntarj* agencies and grant-giving bodies. It should be internal and 
preferably annual. External or independent evaluation would prove useful and 
should be provided for periodically every 3 or 5 years. Schools of Social Work, 
professional Social Workers, University Departments, experts and workers of 
long experience could help voluntary and statutory agencies in carrying out im- 
partial evaluation. 

10. TRAINING AND ORIENTATION 

Training of social workers of various categories and at different levels is 
carried on either by statutory agencies or voluntary organisations. It is carried 
on through training centres or institutions and on-the-job or in-service training. 

Training is very important for the all-round effectiveness of services at 
the field, supervisory, administrative, policy-making and planning levels. From 
the discussion of the relative roles of state and voluntary agencies in the area of 
training, the following points emerged : 

(a) If the training programme is of a long-range nature and the 
personnel is to be employed on a permanent basis, the training 
institutions should not be of an cd Aoc nature, or controlled ex- 
clusively by the department concerned with the employment of the 
trainees. They should be fitted into the over-all educational system 
of the country. The standards of training and other requirements 
should be regulated by a proper educational authority, or a duly 
constituted professional body such as a Council of Social Work 
Education. 

(b) As regards the training of full-time paid workers employed by 
voluntary agencies, this should be done by properly established and 
staffed educational institutions. 

(c) There is need to provide oriention for all voluntary workers either 
at the field, management or policy-making level. Short-term orienta- 
tion of voluntary workers, Board or Comnuttee members and like 
personnel as well as in-service training may be done by larger 
organised voluntary agencies with the assistance of the schools of 
social work according to the varying requirements of the agencies 
concerned. 

(d) r.Scminars with participants drawn from voluntary and state agencies,, 
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to discuss tke areas of co-operatiou could help towards better under- 
standing between the two categories of workers. 

(e) Training of workers costs considerable sums of money. In order 
that such expenditure is not wasted and trainees do not meet with 
frustration, there should be adequate survey of needs and follow-Up 
after training to see that trained workers are given appropriate 
placement. Where stipends for maintenance are provided during* 
training, this precaution for appropriate placement becomes all the 
more imperative. 

,f) Training facilities available in training institutions, state or volunt- 
ary, should be utilised to the full in each course. If a full comple- 
ment of candidates cannot be found from the agency sponsoring the 
training, opportunities be given to other suitable candidates drawn 
from other agencies by some mutual arrangement regarding sharing 
of costs, etc. 

(g) When simpler orientation has to be provided over a short period 
for such work as recreational guidance, hospital or home visiting, 
smaller voluntary organisations can band themselves together to 
provide the training. 

11, FINDING ADDITIONAL FINANCIAL RESOURCES FOR SOCIAL 
SERVICES 

There are a large number of charity trusts and religious endowments which 
have large funds, properties and grounds. Not all the income is utilised for the 
charitable or religious purpose of the trusts, and surplus incomes accumulate to 
inflate the corpus. It is therefore necess^y to see that both surplus income and 
the income of idle trusts are utilised for providing social services for. the all-round 
betterment of the conditions of the community. The legislation should there- 
fore be given liberal interpretation, suitable to the progressive spirit of the 
times. Inventories of all such endowments need to be made for the above 
purpose. 

Whereas the principle of substantial grants from public revenues in 
promoting social services has been accepted, every eflfort should be made to 
explore fresh avenues for fund raising. This is essential to foster the spirit of 
self-help among local communities and to make them self-reliant. 

International aid should be made available on a larger scale than hitherto 
to voluntary agencies. Appropriate machinery should be evolved for consulta- 
tion of voluntary agencies while negotiating for such aid. 
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Co-Chairman : Mrs. Yashodhara Dasappa, 
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Secretary : Mr. P.D. Kulkarni, 

Assistant Chief (Social Welfare), 

Planning Commission, India. 

Rapporteur : Dr. (Miss) Sindhu Phadke, 

Lecturer, Delhi School of Social Work. 

INTRODUCTION: 

1. The Group had before it the following papers 

Mr. B. Mehta, Chief Secretary. Government of Rajasthan. Sodal 
Welfare Administration. 

Mr. C.D. Baifivala— Social Services at Local Level. 

Mr. S.T. Divers, United Nations Regional Consultant for Public 
Administration ECAFE— Social Administration and Technical 
Assistance in countries of the ECAFE region. 

It took particular note of the addresses given at the inaugural session 
by the Chief Justice of India, Mr. P.B. Gajendragadkar, by the Seminar Chair- * 
man. Prof. V.K.R.V, Rao, and the Seminar Director, Dr. (Mrs.) Durgabai 
Deshmukh. 

The Group felt that the fol'owing extracts from the address by the 
Chief Justice of India were of special significance to the problems under 
consideration. 

‘•The administrator has to face the challenge thrown by the ptdls and pres- 



sure of socio-economic demands and by the persistent clamour of unsatis- 
fied human desires and aspirations” 

“The administration must also be participative in the sense that tl^e com- 
munity at large must be persuaded to join the efforts which social adminis- 
tration makes in rendering social services to the community”. 


2. The Group decided that no useful purpose would be served by 
attempting anjT definition of “social administration” or “social services”. As 
a working procedure they would use the term in its wider connotation implying 
the comprehensive administration, in whatever form, of the entire range of social 
services. Social welfare administration in the specific and narrow sense was a 
part of social administration and necessarily often had particular attention 
focussed on it. Whenever it was necessary to refer to activities in this narrow 
sense, the term social welfare services would be used. 

3. The Group also considered that social administration was a special 
application of public administration which latter also now partook substantially 
of a social service pattern— was indeed a social service. Personnel in the 
entire lleld should be on a status of equality. But the civil servant or local 
government servant of today must be trained in the human approach expected 
of a servant of the public. 

4. Notes on the present patterns of social service administration in 
the various States of India were available to the Group for reference and a 
country paper from Afghanistan. Participants from Ceylon and Thailand 
explained the pattern in their countries. The Group noted that the prevailing 
patterns of social administration in all the countries for which information was 
available had the following broad common characteristics 

(a) no provision exists at any level for established procedure for 
taking an unified view of the entire range of social services 
with due regard to other objectives of national development 
policy ; 

(b) Education and Health were always established social services 

and had separate Ministries to administer them, other social 
services and social welfare services were usually spread over 
various Ministries/departments and the grouping differed from, 
country to country. Social welfare services depended consider- 
ably on general administrators for the implementation of 
programmes. 

(c) maclunery for implementing social services and social welfare 

services and especially for evaluation was inadequate ; 

(i) demarcation of responsibilities at national state and local levels 
and the extent of decentralization of administration were uneven 
both as between countries and within the same country. 
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RESPONSIBILITIES AND PATPERNS AT DIFFERENT LEVELS 

5. Formulation and declaration of policy were essentially thfe’ res- 
ponsibility of nationaP government. In addition, the functions of coordination 
between the various main sectors of social services, for example, Health, 
Education, Housing, prescribing minimum standards of performance of national 
programmes, arranging for research operations and pilot experimental pro- 
jects in major national problem areas, and obtaining essential technical assis- 
tance from external services and arranging for its full effective use, were cited 
as primarily the responsibility of national government. 

• 

6. The formulation of national policy should be built up from the re- 
quirements and statements of needs of State Governments and local bodies and 
machinery should be developed to ensure that consideration was given to ex- 
pression of these needs. Voluntary organisations can also make a valuable 
contribution through their special knowledge. A ccmprehensive statement of 
policy for all sectors of social services, health, education, housing, welfare 
services, etc. should always be promulgated as a section of national development 
plans irrespective of any general authoritative statement which might appear 
elsewhere, for example the constitution. There appears to be no adequate pro- 
cedure for this at present and it is urged that national and State governments 
should design suitable arrangements for the purpose. A sub-committee of the 
Cabinet and the national planning body were suggested as the suitable machine- 
ry for the purpose. 

7. The development of social welfare services demanded greater 
inspiration and encouragement than they now received. It is recommended 
that all clearly identifiable social welfare services should be grouped under 
one administrative portfolio at national level which should take the lead in 
supporting their development including supporting voluntary bodies (which are 
dealt with separately later on in this report see para 16/). Whether this should 
be a separate Ministry of social welfare, or a separate department under a 
Minister having responsibility for a social service like education or health, is a 
matter for choice by the respective countries. 

As regards the position of public assistance and social security 
programmes, the group recommended that where such programmes involved 
the care and maintenance of people in institutions they should become the 
responsibility of the new Ministry or Department, but that when assistance was 
by way of cash benefits arising out of contractual obligations, the responsibility 
should remain with the Ministry etc. having the major interest. In other cases 
the schemes of public assistance should be with the Ministry handling social 
welfare services. 

8. The group was not in a position through lack of time and information 
to express any firm opinion about the pattern which should be followed con- 
cerning public assistance and similar single purpose schemes. It was, how- 
ever, inclined to the view that the pattern of administration of public assistance 
should ensure speed and efficiency with due regard to the principle^ oT public 
accountability. This idea might well be developed with advantage for the pnrpose 
of defined welfare services which might even be linked with public assistance. 


9. The group endorses completely the views expressed by the Chief 
Justice in his inaugural address and also those of Mr. B. Mehta in his paper, 
that The ordinary people must get a full sense of participation in the planning 
and implementation of all forms of community services, that is to say, social 
administration. Social Service administration, should, therefore, be an integral 
part of local government administration at the various leveb. InlEdiathe 
pattern has been initiated by the institution of Panchayati Raj. This is not to 
say that activities of voluntary organisations should cease, indeed quite the 
reverse. Voluntary organisations are, however, being dealt with fully in an- 
other group and some aspects are also being dealt with later in this report. 

10. The responsibility of direct administration of social and welfare 
services are mainly vested in State Governments. It is not possible nor 
desirable to define in this report or indeed for national government so to do, in 
any precise manner, the demarcation of responsibih'ties between the ditferent 
lower levels or to indicate any particular standard patent beyond what is now 
established by law for Panchayati Raj as much will depend upon local circum- 
stances, the nature and extent of development both economic and social being 
carried out, the degree of competence achieved by the different local levels. 
This should be matter for determination within States, where and necessary, 
following special study. It is essential, however, that, 


(a) responsibilities at the different levels should be defined clearly ; 

(b) there should be no interference with lower levels in the exercise of 
authority so devolved ; 

(c) Within their respective areas the local bodies should be free to plan 
and execute their own development schemes and improvements 
without seeking higher authority, provided they are using their own 
resources entirely or, which is within the exclusive field of a govern- 
ment agency ; 

(d) supervision by higher authority should always be of the nature of 
encouragement and guidance. 

11, State Governments should operate a definite policy to devolve pro- 
gressively more and more responsibility for local services and particularly social 
services to the local authority. Indeed it is likely to be profitable if the rate 
of development of the latter outstrips the remaining services. Only by so doing is 
the full participation of the people likely to be secured and on this depends the 
lasting nature of the development of local social services. To do this and to 
be able to ascertain the results of this policy, a State should introduce a system 
of evaluation and such a task might prove a fitting project for a university in 
order to secure an external objective assessment. 

.12. The new role of the District Officer in India is most important in 
this scheme of things, He should be vested with the power to ensure that the 
policy of government and the local bodies in the matter of social administra- 
tion,- is properly executed, that the people’s problems and interests receive 
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pro^r treatment, and that executive guidance is given to the developing loottl 
bodies. 

13. Generally, the social service needs of local bodies at the village 
level are simple and, with guidance, within their competence to perform. Where 
these services form part of a larger scheme of operations, for example, a 
school and its operation and servicing, obviously the whole will be beyond the 
village local body. But part of the service can be within village competenccr' 
even to the extent of providing school meals under guidance initially. Such 
matters can only be determined locally and the division of responsibilitees deter- 
mined as mentioned in Para 10. Levels below the State an<4 sometimes the 
State level itself will require the support of technical services from the next 
higher levels. 

PERSONNEL OF LOCAL BODIES 

14. It is essential to ensure the neutrality of personnel working 
for local bodies at all levels whether in the general or social services fields. It 
is recommended that as a step towards this end the Chief Executive Officer of 
the Zila Parishad should also be Chief Personnel Officer for personnel of all 
grades serving with all local government bodies within his area. He should be 
responsible for protecting the legitimate interests of all staff. It follows that 
machinery and procedures should be established in all States for recruitment 
of personnel laying down and regulating service conditions and adjudication of 
disciplinary matters. 

VOLUNTARY ORGANISATION : 

15. The group considered that voluntary organisations would continue 
to play an important role in the administration of social services. Their rela- 
tionships with local bodies should be that of partnership. Local bodies (or 
state authorities) should not hesitate to entrust tasks to voluntary organisations 
within known competence and having done so, exercise the minimum control 
or interference ; the methods to be adopted in carr 3 fing out the tasks being first 
agreed with the voluntary body.* Payments should normally be made to a 
voluntary body for its services. 

In some areas it is customary for representatives of voluntary organi- 
sations to meet elected councillors and oflficials regularly to discuss local 
problems. The practice should be extended and possibly take the form of 
joint advisory bodies at different levels. 

16. The Group was not in a position to study adequately the full im-^ 
plications of the position of voluntary organisations beyond what it has done. 
But it inclines strongly to the view that there should be an effective association 
of organisations at the State level and at national level to provide forums of 
discussion and exchange of ideas and sources of interchange of views with 
Government. There should be rules to be complied with before affiliation with 
such associations became possible. 

17. Among factors requiring regulation in voluntary orgaaisatipns, the 



Group attached importance to the service conditions of the personnel employed. 
It was appreciated that social workers were imbued with missionary zeal to 
work'Tor voluntary organisations some of j whom offered their services on little or 
no payment and this was all to the good. But it was necessary for the majo- 
rity of wholetime salaried executives of voluntary organisations to be assured of 
(i) security of employment, (ii) emoluments for lower grade staff t# be at 
comparable rates available in corresponding jobs under other employers in the 
-same area, and (iii) wherever possible provident fund or other similar 
provisions. 

18. Honorary and salaried workers in a voluntary organisation were 
complementary. There was no reason to suppose that acceptance of payinent 
and dedication could not go together. The voluntary organisation provided 
the proper auspices under which the sense of partnership between all workers 
whether honorary or otherwise could best be fostered. 

TRAINING 

19. Field practice work should be an integral part of all training 
activities, and refresher courses should always be organised to keep staff 
abreast with changing requirements. 

Training facilities should be available to all workers in voluntary 
organisations, lay workers as well as others. The principle should also be 
extended to elected members of local bodies. 

20. Special attention is needed in training all such people and in all 
forms of education to the creation of a sense of civic responsibility. Initial 
training courses for administrative staff could with advantage include a period 
of field work for orientation purposes, now so necessary. 

21. The Group noted that most of the existing training programmes 
concentrated on individual training • and overlooked the team approach that 
was so essential in all settings of social administration. In order to inculcate 
the team outlook, it was necessary to pl&n the training programmes on an 
integrated 'inter-disciplinary approach. It could be further promoted by draw- 
ing into tlie training programmes both officials and non-officials working on 
related jobs. In fact, the success or failure of a social administrator depended 
not merely on the mastery of his own specialisation but mainly on his ability 
to work as a composite team. 
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REPORT OF GROUP III 


SOC1A.L ADMINISTRATION IN RELATION 
TO PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Chairman ; Dr. J.N. Khosla, 

Indian Institute of Public Administration. 

Co-chairman : Mr. Mohamad Nabi Salhi, Faculty of Law, 
Uniprsity of Kabul. 

Secretary : Shri I.E. Soares, Planning Commission 

Rapporteur : Shri D. Paul Chowdhry, 

: Central Social Welfare Board. 


The deliberations of the Group took into account the following papers 
that had been circulated in advance: 

(1) “The status of social administration in relation to public administra- 
tion” by Mrs. Renuka Ray, M.P., 

(2) “Background paper on public and social administration” by Prof. V. 
Jagannadham, and 

(3) “Status of social administratio'ff in relation to public administration", 
by Prof. V, Jagannadham. 

(4) Steps to improve the relations between Social Engineer and Public 
Administrator by Dr. Bertram Collins. 

2. In discussing the connotation of the term “social administration” and 
its scope in relation to public administration, the Group afffSrmed the observa- 
tions made by the Chief Justice in his inaugural address that the concept of social 
administrati on is m oder n and vvill conti nue to widen the horizon’ of 'pubirc 13- 
- adminisifatlon. TEe”?jToup arrived aTthe'foiroTOng deBhition: 

“Social administration is that part of administration which provides 
%n^d opSates'service'sr'Ieadrrig IB tEe fimoval of prevailing' disabilitiek'ait^ 
t dIEe ~creatrcm~^of -oppoftumger'~for tfae- well'-being of Individuals and 
farmliesln ihe ■ comnranity’^7~^^ 
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This deflmtion covers both the broader and the narrower aspects of public 
and social administration. The scope of this definition is also wide enough^ to 
include not merly the more limited aspects of welfare, but also the rmovai of 
e 3 cistiE#-disaMlities and the creation of opportunities for welfare, as'~anrgCd- 
product. 

3. The Group then formulated some major issues for discussion. In 

presenting the consensus on these issues i||is necessary to refer to the change in 
the title of the subject discussed by the Group. It was felt that the term ‘‘‘status 
of social administratio n” limits the scope of discussibh and it does not help to 
bri ng dur ffie larger purpose,_viz^the.prdYiidn.of services- to lhe-'d!izens in to 
cont ext o f^devaopmeffC" Therefore, it is considered desirable to discuss^soaal 
admihistfadmrin its relationship to public administration, rather than'confioe 
it toI the^-BaSddLham g o ^^^ The present status reflects the accidents of 

historical growth, rather than a recognition of a value based on the scope and 
content of a service provided to the community. It is necessary to consider how 
best these services can be provided and the basic conditions ensured for securing 
popular satisfaction. In this context, it was decided to f e-phrase the heading 
as “Social Administration in relation to Public Administration.” 

4. The Group discussed the factors which impede the provision of proper 
services in the field of social administration and identified three major areas of 
impediment:, 

(i) the lack of a clear social policy and the gaps in programmes and 

legisla ti o n; " T" 

(ii) t he dis persal of services and the difficulties encountered in their co- 
o^^^^hT’anff 

(iii) the heiratchical organisation and bureaucratic procedures in the 
traditional systems' of admirii'stratioh. 

5. In most countries, developing and advanced, thp^dispersal of services 
is a comm on fe ature, mor e so iri L.coimtde.s..-V.jth-A.federal form'ofljove fnmen t. 
Even in countries with a“unltary form of Government, there is~'a~3is^fial of 
functions among various departments at the national and local levels and this 
leads to gaps and duplication in services and functions. Attempts are being 
made to bring about the much-needed co-ordination, but so far without much 
success, 

6. In order to secure this co-ordination and integration at_ the national 
level, the Group was of the opinion that except for long-established services, 
such as ‘Health’ and ‘Education’, it should be possible to bring together with 
benefit other social/welfare services into a unified Ministry of Social Wel fare, 
and So cial Security . Until this recommendation 'oh Ihe 'setting up of a' Mmstry 
can be implemented, a beginning should be made by bringing these related 
subjects under a welfare department, as part of an existing Ministry, 


The logical follow-up of such an arrangement at the national lev^ shijuld 
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be to set up a similar organisational framework at the State Jeyel.,, and extend it 
further to viablelMfaTe'imifs af miirimipalitres. 

7. The Group appreciated that the heirarchical framework of any organi- 

sation could not be dispensed with, but where departments and their personnel 
come into contact with people in rendering services, the traditional ICbirarchical 
system does not ahvays encourage the efficient provision of such services. Simifarly, 
the existing financial and repbffifig*|ip^c^^^ impede the efficient rendering 

of services, and the undertaking of responsibility by workers at the bottom of 
the administrative pyramid. If solutions are to be found for the many and 
complex problems that confront the social administrator, it_is necessary to 
develop a to administration. Procedures and Regulations 

siiduTd” Fe as to FnsWeRhiriire’^^^’p get the full and timely benefit 

of the services provided and that the worker is encouraged to use his perception 
and initiative. In this context, the Group recommended. 

greater decentralization and delegation of authority; 

simplification of ' rules and procedures; 

integration of different functions, wherever possible, 

a revision in the con£spL^auperyision, from the mere giving of 
directions and inspection of performance to more active help and 
giyidaJice; and 

(v) utilisation of professional workers at different levels of adm^^ 

8. The Group took up for consideration the question o f orienl ation of 

pcjiticalj eaders. seni or civil servants and social scienti^s. At present, tfiefe is 
a" conviction that econoffi?^evHopmenf“M as a predominant 

objective by the policy makers and, thus, tends to o ver-shadow the^ social services;, 
whe never any.>eponomies are considered,RF§«,ii?JSBrmTfEO Tt 

is^ necessary to makers, planners and top adminis- 

trators towards understanding the significance of social services, not merely as 
hand-maids of economic development, but as yaluable in theiiselves— rfoi 
building up human res ources/ fo r bringing ^ Fulls.o^ arid in meedng 

the speciffJroBleh^^ by industriahsatiQB.m4^^ 

connection,” sdcIaIRFIentists can play a significant role in 

identifying social problems and helping to find solutions, provided they orient 
their studies to the problems faced by administrators and workers in the field. 

9. The Group would like to draw attention to certain sp ecific measur es 
that have been undertaken for the orientation of civil servants"' and political 
leaders with regard to social administration, e.g., 

(i) in some States, lectures have been arranged for legislators on social 

pdicy and probrems, and 

Xii) in some State Governments, new recruits to the administration were 
first appointed to posts in the w elfare fi eld at the block level, e.g., 
Block Development Officers, 


(i) 

(ii) 

(iii) 

(iv) 
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These measures could be extended by strengthening the teaching of social 
sciences and social administration for new recruits to the ‘ civil service' in ihe 
training institutes at the -NationaJ-aad-State- levds; ' Short-term refresher courses 
couldaIso.be arranged for existing'civit'Servah'SI ' ' ' " ' — 

10. The Group considered that the present administration is vitiated by 

^ and that in. the net work- of agencies, departments , and 

ca^res7^^^^a^row_esteem‘®Tpx_spc^^ departments. The degree of 

esteem, ■ lioweverT' vanes ^Tf om " departnieSr td'“depaWm The long-established 

social service departments, like Health^and Education, have a high|r degree^_of 
esteem , tiiaii.,., the more recently establisGed^?!^^^ like Tribal Welfare, Social 

Welfare and Labour Welfare. “Bui on the ' Mole, the laclL of an integrated 
and a recognised cadre stand in the way of getting a- proper place in the lieiraf^y 

oLadmlnistratio'm Furthermore, senior posts in Mlfare dep^^ are often 

filled by persons with a traditional training in administration, which does not 
encourage them to work with people. Social administration involves a two way 
flow of ideas and responses,, the MnnnjstratiOT reacting on each 

other in die Tram and execution br pYogrammes" ' It v^as felt By~ the Group 

that sadal. administrat^^^^ and functionaries should be giyeirlhe same status as” 

other public Admihi-^^^ lower status was attributed to a number of 

facTdrs including the colonial past and the authority exercised by public administ- 
trators in the older departments. The Group agreed that, within the framework 
of new social attitudes, conditions should be created to raise the status and 
prestige:, of the„s by providing' them widi 

various perquisites of status and prestige, including" better salaries. 

1 1 . The Group debated at length the question of staffing of senior positions 
in social services and social welfare departments. There waf a gdid agreement 
that the practice prevailing in some countries of appointing generalist-adminis- 
trators as Directors and Heads of Departments, such as Health, Education and 
Social Welfare should be discontinued; instead, thesejsositions 

for profe ssionally spec iairsTs. ~'^“Sihce professional know- 

ledge Was considered essential for a proper development of social/welfare policy 
and its efficient implementation, it was further recommended t hat. th^. Director 
should be assisted by an. ad^^^^^ in order that professionally competent 

persms fflay be jefieved.^^^ certain admifiistratrye duties. It was agreed tlyxi 
the Secretary of a department may ordinafilyWe a generalist-administrator, with 
proper orientation. There should, however, be no bar to a departmental head 
or a director reaching the position of a Secretary, if he proves to be capable at 
public adininistration. With regard to statutory boards, the Group felt that 
the membership/leadership of these boards should be given to persons having 
both professional know ledge and administrative £ompet^ Regarding staffing 
of these boafdsV the general policy orfilmgpWsW by merit may be followed,. 

12. The Group considered it highly desirable that the , administrator g, 

the pr ofession al functionaries and the -' Social scientists .should^eMoifW^cp 

operative reIa;tiQ£S^ 3 y£ 7 l^,.^^ke“TIf^ FespecHye the^^ 

d^Tqpment^, of .. ^p.da! ”'‘'Tffils-WeTSion¥^^ ‘'oe 

developeH^by bringing ^Yfieih together imi emmars, cp ufeiLences,, and discu ssion 
groups, The 4 aaclimJLQ.>>.iiLaJJhiiJMJSM 
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t]}e administration, universities and other academic bodies was appreciated and 
itsras irecommehdedlKarSicTrrntef-ch#ie.shpura in .the. develop- 

countries. "Fellbw-shipS and siiort term assignments may also be used for 
facilitating this inter-change. 

13. The Group considered the recommendations of the Study l^eam on 
Social Welfare under the Chairmanship of Smt. Renuka Ray, M.P., regarding 
recruitment and training.of social .welfare personnel at different levels and express- 
ed generaT agreement with them. The proposed tliree-tier staffing system 
would ensure that the right ty]^ of welfare personnel are recruited and trained 
to man post? at the field, intermediate supervisory and headquarters level. Such 
a channel of communication and promotion would provide an antidote to the 
existing feeling of frustration and introduce a measure of stability among welfare 
personnel. 

14. With the recent decision in a number of developing countries to 
extend the coverage of existing social security programmes to new groups and 
to vary the amount and type of benefit, it is necessary to think of strengthening 
the programme through such measures as (a) seeing up a unified recruitment 
agency, (b) bringing salary scales on par with “other departments, 3nd..{c) 
drianising in-service Training-programmes’ and refresher ' courses. It should also 
br'possfble to send local' personnel for kiidy and obserVatidnTo countries with 
a background of experience in social security and to bring in experts from these 
countries to advise in the framing of such programmes. 

15. It was agreed that a sepa rate cad re sMuld be constitu|ed for . social 
\yelfare administrators to man the j^grarnmei at the National, 'State and local 

levelsr 'X ’begihning 'ffiould defining job' requirements, framing 

recruitment rules in line with these requirements, organising training programmes 
at the undergraduate and post-graduate levels with an empKaris* oh sdcial' adinihis- 
tration, conducting in-service training programmes for personnel already in 
position and increasing the social administration content in .the. tr.aining..qourses 
for public adminisffafofs at the ’CeriffaT and State levels, 

16. The Group discussed the need for study^and research into the problems 
of social administration, especially those of commuhicatidh, puBlic participation 
and public reaction to social welfare prograniinegl ‘ Snce social administration 
is clien^^nenteH arid alms’ af prbvldingTervices to the pedplej Yesearch itf coin- 
munlcationand public participation is of great importance. The Group agreed 
that the existing machinery at the National, State and local levels for the review 
and evalua tion, of welfare programmes should be strengthened and expanded. 
Universities and research institutes should also be drawn into such programmes 
of r esearch and evaluatio n. It is necessary to emphasise that an inter-disciplinary 
approach holds out the best promise in securing an accurate arid uribiassed 
anaTysiP of social, economic and political trends. 

7. It was also felt that the approach developed by such leaders as Gandhiji 
Tagore oand Danilo Dolci for m ass c ommunication and for evoking public 
respons e. enthusiasm -antLcoso peraton s&ouffi:~Be ,stigre3~Ynd ex^mmed in ferttis 
oTTS Hr Kse a ri d appl ic abi li ty by soci al adminisrtators. ' ‘ 
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18. The Group did not take up the question of voluntary agencies in 
detail, as, this aspect was covered by Group-I. It felt the needrfbrj)rp|)er^,cp- 

: . ordi na ti,Q.n, .between the voluntary . agencies and State agencies to avoid '^un- 
necessary duplication ” aiid overlappmgr The Group accepted the need for*a 

^proper orientation and education^ offeejeadexs^ of voluntary,^agenGies..aiid of dis- 
couragin'^ extraneous influences, for example, th£ tendency to treat the voluntary 
sQciaLservices as a..stepping.atQneTQ:.ppM^^^ powerTT'Ke possibility of developing 
a Community' Chest , movement,^ on the. American inodel, to improve the finances 
of The voluntary' agencies Ts worth explofmg,^"' There was a suggestion for 
developing a code to secure adequate working conditions for the paid employees 
oFfle' voluntary age The group also felTthat tlie___ voluntary, agencies meed 

to improve and appreciate proper procedures Tor accountability. T 

19. In conclusion, the Group would like to draw attention to the point 
made typical imagery, by .ProT . Titmuss: ‘TJie, social services can no longer be 
considered , as Things apart’ as ^phenomena of marginal interest^ like looking _put 
of a window on a railway journey. They ^are. part bf the journey.” The social 
adnainlsfr^dr must prove both responsive and responsible in assuming new 
and expanding functions in keeping aspirations of the people 
in developing countries. 
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REPORT OF GROUP IV 

• - 

INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 
IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIAL 
WELFARE ADMINISTRATION 

Chairman Mr. W.H. Chinn, Department of Technical Coope- 

ration, U. K. 

Co-Chairman Miss Ruby Pernell, U.S. Embassy 

Secretary Dr. K.V. Sridharan, Cleveland International 

Programme 

Rapporteur Dr. A.P. Barnabas 

Indian Institute of Public Administration 

The group held five meetings and discussed the subjects under the following 
mam heads: — 

(1) The use of external aid 

(2) The need for coordination and consultation between aid-giving 

agencies 

(3) Coordination of aid within the receiving countries. 

(4) External aid and Voluntary Societies 

(5) Regional Cooperation in Technical Assistance. 

(6) Technical assistance and Training and Social Research. 

The group first considered the various forms of external aid available to 
the region which included multi-lateral and bilateral aid. Regional Technical 
Assistance Schemes e.g. The Colombo Plan and aid from Trusts and Foundations. 
Consideration was also given to the form of aid which was supplied through 
religious and voluntary organisations with international or foreign based head- 
quarters. It was clear that while external aid in certain fields, particularly the 
economic, was fairly extensive, little or no aid has been available in the field of 
social development. While the reasons for this are obvious, the group strbngly 
expressed the view that more aid in the social field was essential for a more 
equitable balance between social and economic development. ^ 

The group agreed that more attention needed to be given for the effective 
utilisation of aid and listed the following pre-conditions: • • 



(1) Aid should be given for a specified period. 

(2) It should be directed to assist a specific programme 

(3) The receiving country should acquire and develop local resources to 

ensure the continuity of the programme. ^ 

(4) Adequate orientation* of outside consultants and experts. 

When considering aid in the social development field it may be necessary for 
the requesting country to seek advice from outside on the form such aid should 
take and its place in the order of planning priorities. 

It was made clear that international and national aid is undertaken under 
contract from government to government. Aid from Trusts and Foundations is 
also usually cleared through government. This administrative structure raised 
crucial issues not only for government and agencies anxious to obtain aid in the 
social field but more particularly for voluntary social service organisations, 
whose values, potentialities and needs are overlooked in the bureaucratic process. 

Bearing in mind that in developing countries voluntary organisations often 
play a major part in social development, the group considers that some means 
should be found for associating such agencies in technical assistance programmes. 
The group recommends that in each country, there should be a coordinating 
body for tlie collection and dissemination of information regarding aid pro- 
grammes. Such a body should associate the bona-fide voluntary organisations 
with the government plans for requesting aid in the social field. This would 
ensure that voluntary bodies receive assistance commensurate with the value of 
the work they are undertaking. This could be achieved through some such body 
as a Council of Social Service on which government was represented. 

COORDINATION 

The group emphasized the need for greater coordination in the implementa- 
tion of Aid Programmes. Often an agency seeks help for the same programme 
from several aid giving agencies and as there is no clear demarcation of areas of 
work among the various aid giving agencies, there tended to be delay, overlapping 
and duplication. 

Among the difficulties affecting co-ordination between and among the 
agencies are. the following 

1) International and National Technical Assistance Agencies have their 
own policies and procedures. 

' 2) Trusts and Foundations operate independently. 

3) Political considerations frequently colour aid giving and aid receiving 
decisions. 

4) ifAidr'may be tied to a particular currency. 



The group recommends the following to bring about greater coordination : 

1) Some steps should be taken to encourage fuller exchange of information 
between the aid giving agencies in an attempt to avoid overlapping. 

2) The aid receiving country must itself eftect coordination within the 
country between the various agencies giving aid. Therefore some so^t 
of coordinating committee should be set up by ' the government con- 

' cerned. 

3) Tlie U.N. Regional -and country offices should als^iSp in : coordina- 
tion. 

4) Coordination should be attempted at the local level wherever feasible, 
(an example of this is in Madras wherein certain aid giving agencies, 
the aid receiving and distributing agencies and mumcipality and 
government departments have a committee to effect coordination in 
a particular programme). 


TRAINING 

The group considered that training in the social welfare field is the most 
important aspect of technical assistance. 

There was agreement on the following points:— 

Wherever possible the initial training of social workers should be within 
the worker’s own country. However, when facilities for training within the 
country are lacking, it is preferable to send students for training to countries with- 
in region or to other countries with similar social conditions. 

The following types of aid for social work education and training were 
recognised as important. 

(1) Provision of personnel : Teaching staffs to schools of social work, 
universities and other social work training institutions on every level. 
Specialists in various social work fields in service training. 

(2) Books, Journals and teaching aids. 

(3) Assistance in the provision of physical plants and facilities, 

(4) Training abroad: Scholarships, travel grants, provision of special 
courses, programmes of observation, regular professional training 
at higher levels. . 

Attention needs to be given to the following:, 

(1) Interchange of professional personnel in the field of training should 
be sought on a regional basis as well as on an intematicmal Imsis. 
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; (2) ' The selection of coimtiies for ' observation/study programmes should 

' r take into consideration the potential -value of eombining observation 
■ of programmes ill countries with more advanced' levels of social wel- 
fare programmes with those of countries with conditions more similar 
, to the "Student’s own. 

(3) Training in a more highly developed country should be in the broad 

of social policies and social administration and not primarily in 
specific s^^ial work techniques, 

(4) Since trailing programmes abroad present many problems for the 

agency, these problems need to be a/?tici- 
pSLt^d and realistically planned for, if the student is to make most 
effective use of the experience. 

Especially noted were the following: 

(a) The candidate needs to be intellectually capable and sufficiently ex- 
perienced for the level of programme he is to undertake. 

(b) Goal of training abroad should be clear, taking into consideration the 
various types of training available in different countries. 

(c) The training programmes in different countries lead to varying cre- 
dentials and the value attached to them. It is important that it be not 
assumed that a course leading to a degree is invariably superior to one 
with other qualifications. 

The training needs of social workers associated with voluntary agencies do 
not at present get the attention that the deserve, as usually only governm^tal 
personnel are selected for scholarships. Although the U.N. Regional Training 
Institutions and other such courses are confined to government sponsored students, 
this fact should not exclude the sele&on of non-governmental social 
workers. 

It is important that under regional training schemes where governments 
offer a number of scholarships in various disciplines, a portion of these should 
be earmarked for the social welfare field. It is hoped that the new Asian Institute 
for Economic Development and Planning at Bangkok will include in its training 
programmes provision for social planning. 

It was suggested that the Regional offices of the U.N. could play an impor- 
t&nt part in planning a programme which would include: — 

Xa) Dissemination of information; 

(b) Production of films of educational value for social developraenl; 

(c) Provision of circulating library facilities; 

(d) * Exdiange of social workers; 
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(e) Regional consultation for research. 

. .RESEARCH , 

The group realized that there is great need to increase competent research 
ill the region on social problems and social policies as referred to earlier. 

The group recommends: — 

(1) Further comparative studies on social conditions within the region be 

' unde.rtake.n. ' ' ' 

(2) There should be greater sharing of research results within the region, 
the Regional Centres can give a lead in this. 

(3) The international agencies should make provision for training of 
personnel in research methodology and evaluation techniques. 

REGIONAL COOPERATION 

The group recommends that the scope of regional cooperation in the field 
of social welfare be extended. 

SUPPORT FROM VOLUNTARY AGENCIES 

The group considered the assistance available to Voluntary societies either 
from their parent organisations in other countries or through their international 
Headquarters. Such bodies as the religious organisations, the Y.M.C.A., Y.W. 
C. A. other Women’s organisations and the Red Cross Societies em. get alloca- 
tions from fund raising bodies such as Freedom from Hunger, Oxfam, War on 
Want etc. It was agreed that assistance from such sources gives considerable 
support to voluntary agencies. Every effort should be made to develop further 
such contacts. While technical assistance of this nature is limited in scale compar- 
ed with multilateral and bilateral aiAit is of great importance and can be of real 
value in the development of volunmry agencies and in the part that they are 
playing in the National Social Development. 

CONCLUSION 

Whereas external aid is mainly given on a government to government basis, 
the group laid particular emphasis on the paramount importance of cooperation 
between governments and voluntary agencies in the social field. This is of 
particular significance because of the major part which voluntary societies must 
continue to play in social development. 
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